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Offering  to  Give  You 
Valuable  Book 
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Zone  Marketing, 

Merchandising  Service  Data, 

Circulation  Analysis  (most  elaborate  tabulation  ever  published) 

Advertising  Lineage  Figures  (statistics  that  advertising  men  will 
read  and  use) 

Preparation  of  Rotogravure  Copy  (a  brass  tacks  talk  on  the 
technique  of  this  new  medium) 


All  the  above  and  much  more  are  combined  in  The  Chicago  Tribune’s 
1920  BOOK  OF  FACTS.  Sixty-eight  pages  packed  tight  with  invalu¬ 
able  material  on  advertising — maps,  charts,  tables  of  statistics  such  as 
can  be  secured  nowhere  else. 


This  book  will  be  sent  free  to  any  selling  organization  if  requested  on 
business  stationery.  Write  to  any  of  the  following  offices. 
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Daily  and  Sunday  Average 
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Some  of  the  Big  Things  in  Which  St  Louis  Leads  the  World; 


TIm  LarfMt  Lead  Works  ia  the  World. 

Tke  Largeat  Drug  House  ia  Ike  World. 

Tke  Largest  Railroad  Skippiag  Slatiaa  ia  Ike  World. 
The  Largest  Wholesale  Paper  House  ta  the  World. 


Tke  Largest  Fur  Market  ia  tke  World. 

Tke  Largest  Tokacce  Factory  ia  tke  World. 

Tke  Largest  Woodcawere  House  ia  the  World. 

Tke  Largest  Horse  aad  Mule  Market  ia  tke  World 


Tke  Largest  Shoe  Factory  la  the  World. 

Tke  Largest  Macaroni  Plant  in  tke  World. 

Tke  Largest  Hardware  House  in  tke  World. 

Tke  Largest  Lightning  Rod  Factory  in  tke  World. 


The  POST" DISPATCH — Has  More  Crculation  in  St.'  Louis  Than  Any  Other  Newspaper 

The  Great  Southwest  is  a  rich  and  prosperous  territory,  with  a  population  possessed  of  enormous  buying  power — 

.the  ONE  Newspaper  necessary  to  successfully  merchandise  this  territory  is  the  St.  Louis  newspaper 
with  the  Largest  St.  Louis  Circulation — the  Largest  Sunday  Circulation  in  the  West — 
the  Most  Concentrated  and  the  Most  Responsive  Circulation — 

The  St.  Louis  Newspaper  That  Year  in  and  Year  Out  Carries  the  Largest  Volume  of  Home  Merchants'  Advertismg 
The  Largest  Volume  of  National  Advertising  and  the  Largest  Volume  of  Classified  Advertising 

The  POST-DISPATCH  printed  7,018,760  line,  of  Tote!  Peid  Adrerti.ing  the  fir.t  fire 
month*  of  thi*  peer — ezeeedinc  the  volume  of  peid  edrertuing  printed  by  any  St.  Louis 
newepeper  the  fint  fire  month*  of  this  or  any  other  year. 

5T.UUIS  MST-DISPATU 
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On  May  7th,  N.E.  A.  sent  out  a  story  from 
our  Shanghai  bureau  telling  of  the  critical  illness  of 
the  Mikado  of  Japan.  This  was  promptly  denied 
by  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  a  dispatch  carried  by 
The  Associated  Press — 

BUT— 

TWELVE  DAYS  LATER  confirmation  of 
N.  E.  A.’s  exclusive  story  came  by  Associated  Press 

-DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CONCLUSIONS! 


^  t  \ 


V'i 


^  »> 


C  C.  De  i  i-o  ^  f®l  J. 


Write  or  ^ 

NEV5PAPER  ENTERPRI5E 

A.  SEI?VICE-NCirA  SYNDICATE 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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“Advertising  Campaign” 

Sounds  Fine  and  Impressive 

As  a  generality  it  means  anything  you  please  in  deserihing  that  subtle  foree 
that  is  the  life -blood  of  inerehaiidising. 

Whirlwind  enthusiasts  rush  out  and  buy  up  a  lot  of  ‘‘general  puhlieity,”  shoot 
reams  of  “dealer  helps”  through  the  mails,  uidoad  eonsignment  lots  on  the 
dealer,  and  the  ‘‘big  launehing”  don’t  eoine  off.  Hut  the  hills  eome  in. 

Steady,  seasoned  eampaigners  work  the  other  way. 

First,  they  carefully  choose  their  market  and  plan  a  eoneentrated  eampaign, 
making  sure  to  choose  the  dominating  newspaj)er  in  that  market. 

Then,  most  important  of  all,  they  make  sure  they  use  the  right  eo|)y  appeal 
to  ensure  constant  and  steady  “consumer  demand.” 

That’s  the  right,  sensible  and  practical  way  to  make  an  “Advertising  Cam¬ 
paign”  a  real,  lasting,  profitable  success. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

C.reate  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  eoneentrating  in  the  newspaper 
“nearly  everybody”  reads — 

THE  BULLETIN 


1^‘In 
F  Philadelphia 
Z  nearly  everybody  ◄ 
►  reads  the  J 

Bulletin" j 


Net  jmid  average  circulation  for  six  months  ending  April  1,  1920,  as  per 
U.  S.  Post  Office  report, 

466,732  X 

N«»  prize,  preiniuni,  coupon  i»r  other  urtifieiul  metlioclH  of  Htinuilutiiig  circula¬ 
tion  have  ever  been  used  hy  The  Bulletin. 

The  Bulletin’s  circulation  reaches  far  beyond  the  highest  point  ever  attained 
hy  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  United  States. 
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Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  P.  M.  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the 
date  of  publication — by  the  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York  World 
Building,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone,  Beekman  4330. 
Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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STAMP  OF  THE  PRESS  AGENT  BRAND  IS  LASTING 


Newspaper  Man  Who  Enters  Private  Employ  as  a  Publicity  Spokesman  Loses  Professional  Caste  with 

Passing  of  Reputation  with  Reading  Public  for  Independence 


TI I  !•'  first  ch-nractcrislic  of  a  newspaper 
man  is  liis  faniltv  for  meetinc  the 


By  IRVING  BRANT 


A  man  is  his  faculty  for  meeting  the 
world  on  even  terms.  The  first  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  press  agent  is  his  inability 
to  meet  anylxjdy  on  even  terms. 

If  a  newsiiaper  man  has  any  ambition 
to  imjiress  his  personality  upon  the  pro¬ 
fession  he  follows,  he  must  do  more 
than  meet  the  world  on  even  terms,  since 
that  faculty  may  degenerate  into  mere 
impudence  or  cynicism.  He  must  build 
u|)  a  reputation  for  independent  judg¬ 
ment,  for  honesty  of  thought,  for  fidelity 
to  the  truth.  His  opinions  must  not  be 
for  sale  nor  suspected  of  being.  When 
his  veracity  is  challenged,  as  it  is  certain 
to  he,  the  presumption  of  truthfulness 
must  he  in  his  favor. 

.Such  a  reputation  can  be  built  up  only 
through  years  of  integrity,  but  it  may 
lie  destroyed  in  a  day.  One  of  the  easiest 
ways  to  destroy  it  is  by  iK-coming  a 
press  agent.  Among  the  poisoners  of 
mental  integrity,  press  agentism  is 
prussic  acid. 

P.  A.’*  Even  Fear  Office  Boys 

The  close  relationship  between  news¬ 
paper  writing  and  publicity  writing 
makes  an  interchange  of  these  occupa¬ 
tions  natural.  In  the  beginning,  the 
shift  is  entirely  from  the  newspaper  field 
to  the  publicity  game.  This  is  due  to  a 
number  of  causes  in  combination.  The 
ncwsiiajier  furnishes  an  apprenticeship 
for  writers;  the  press  agent  business 
docs  not.  Publicity  writing  is  a  sudden 
development,  and  found  a  multitude  of 
trained  writers  in  the  adjoining  field. 
The  press  agent  needs  to  know  the  in¬ 
side  workings  of  the  newsiiaper,  but  the 
newspaper  man  only  needs  to  under¬ 
stand  the  publicity  business  in  order  to 
protect  himself  against  it.  The  ultimate 
pulling  power  has  been  higher  financial 
rewards  immediately  in  sight  in  the  pub¬ 
licity  field. 

Superficially,  the  press  agent  enjoys 
an  independence  denied  the  newspaper 
man.  If  he  is  a  free  lance,  he  makes 
his  own  contracts,  fixes  his  own  prices, 
and  works  such  hours  as  suit  his  con¬ 
venience.  Yet  of  all  men  in  the  glam¬ 
orous  game  of  luiblicity,  the  free  lance 
has  the  least  freedom.  He  is  owned  by 
two  .sets  of  men,  those  who  hire  him 
to  promote  their  interests,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  editors  through  whose  favor  alone 
he  can  deliver  tlie  goods.  He  sells  his 
mind  to  one,  and  prostrates  his  body 
before  the  other. 

la-t  us  watch  half  a  dozen  free  lance 
press  agents,  as  they  come  one  after  an¬ 
other  into  the  office  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper.  All  of  them,  probably,  have 
been  newspaper  men ;  some  of  them  have 
risen  high  on  the  news  staff.  Do  they 
mter  the  cditori.al  rooms  with  the  swing¬ 


liDITOKIAJ.  NOTE, — In  the  folhmnnn  article  Mr.  Brant,  who  is  an 
editorial  writer  on  tlu'  St.  Louis  Star,  deals  with  the  indis’idual’s  loss 
of  his  riftht  to  independent  conclusions  with  its  resultant  lack  of  public 
confidence  7vhen  the  ncivspaper  vuin  or  woman  enters  the  ranks  of  the 
press  af’ent.  The  incidents  of  lost  caste  that  he  relates  are  actual  cases 
of  which  the  loriter  has  a  personal  knowledi'e. 


ing  stride  of  the  reporter  or  the  leisurely 
a.ssurance  of  the  rewrite  man?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  They  come  in  furtively,  as  if 
they  were  afraid  the  office  boy  might 
stop  them.  They  slip  cpiickly  to  one  de¬ 
partment  head  or  another;  they  speak 
in  low  tones ;  they  cannot  argue,  they 
can  only  plead. 

One  of  these  press  agents  has  a  story 
alxjut  some  dollar-grabbing  amusement, 
a  little  above  the  level  of  a  medicine 
show.  Who  is  he?  Why,  he  formerly 
was  city  editor  of  the  very  newspaper 
into  which  he  has  come  with  a  pitiful 
sheet  of  writing  that  he,  as  a  newspaper 
man,  would  have  been  the  first  to  throw 
into  the  waste  basket. 

Here  is  another  press  agent  who  gets 
to  the  managing  editor’s  desk  and  pro¬ 
tests  about  the  way  the  publicity  is  being 
printed  for  some  big  municipal  undertak¬ 
ing  which  he  has  contracted  to  promote. 
He  makes  some  unlucky  remark  about 
“his  rights”  as  press  agent  for  the  en¬ 
terprise. 

“Your  rights!”  explodes  the  managing 
editor.  “A  press  agent  has  no  rights.” 

That  sums  up  the  status  of  the  press 


agent.  He  has  no  rights.  He  exists  by 
favor,  and  if  favors  arc  withheld,  he 
ceases  to  exist.  Can  a  man  in  such  a 
position  l>e  said  to  meet  the  world  on 
even  terms?  If  he  is  a  former  news- 
jiaper  man,  the  very  attempt  to  maintain 
the  characteristics  of  a  newspaper  man 
will  destroy  his  usefulness  as  a  press 
agent,  h'or  such  a  sacrifice,  the  financial 
rewards  should  in  truth  be  great.  It  is 
slender  solace  for  the  press  agent  that 
his  weekly  income  is  greater  than  that 
(A  the  man  who  throws  him  out  of  the 
office. 

The  Higher  Placet 


There  are  higher  gradations  in  ptili- 
licity  work  than  this  free  lance  groveling, 
but  there  are  also  higher  places  in  news¬ 
paper  work  tlian  straight  reporting  or 
impersonal  handling  of  copy.  We  can 
balance  the  editorial  writer  against  the 
publicity  agent  for  a  political  committee, 
or  for  a  railroad  or  a  packing  company; 
the  dramatic  critic  against  ^le  theatrical 
press  agent,  the  moving  picture  editor 
against  the  movie  press  agent. 

The  press  agent  for  a  political  com¬ 
mittee  or  other  powerful  institution 


WHAT  HAS  PRESS  AGENTING  DONE  TO  YOU? 


P  KKSS  agenting  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  that  journalism  faces 
today. 


Ivvery  newspaper  man  has  come  in  contact  with  it  at  some  time  in 
his  career.  It  has  fattened  the  pocketbooks  of  some;  to  others  it  has 
brought  professional  discredit.  To  some  it  has  meant  cakes  in  the 
morning  and  beans  at  night;  to  others  it  has  meant  financial  inde¬ 
pendence.  They  are  all  the  exceptions.  What  HDITOR  N.  I’UH- 
LISHIvK  would  like  to  know  is — WHAT  HAS  IT  DONK  TO  YOU? 

Some  men  have  taken  up  press  agent  work  as  a  necessary  side¬ 
line  that  would  enable  them  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living;  some  have 
'  refused  press  agent  work  and  afterward  said  that  they  regretted  the 
refusal. 

Irving  Brant  says  that  the  newspaper  man  who  enters  press  agent 
work  loses  caste.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 

FiDITOR  &  I’UBLISHF.R  would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of 
working  newspaper  men  on  their  experiences  in  or  with  press  agent 
work  and  the  “why”  for  their  own  acts. 

Send  us  your  experiences  today.  Hold  them  to  500  words  or  less 
if  possible,  but  send  them. 
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may  be  fortified  by  the  high  quality, 
even  the  valuable  nature,  perhaps,  of 
his  work.  The  theatrical  press  agent  is 
protected  by  the  understanding  that  pul>- 
licity  shall  accompany  advertising,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  theatrical 
news  except  through  him.  The  movie 
press  agent  is  saved  from  hanging  by 
the  disgraceful  attitude  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  themselves. 

Yet  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of 
these  favored  groups,  there  is  a  taint 
which  will  absolutely  blast  the  higher 
usefulness  of  a  newspaper  man  in  his 
own  profession. 

It  is  impossible  to  rank  the  motion 
picture  editorial  department  of  the  aver¬ 
age  newspaper  with  genuine  newspaper 
work.  The  moving  picture  industry  is  so 
utterly  without  standards  that  it  resents 
honest  criticism.  The  newspapers,  when 
they  were  cultivating  the  heavy  adver¬ 
tising  habit  among  motion  picture  thea¬ 
ters  and  producers,  made  the  movie  col- 
ums  of  the  papers  purely  promotional, 
and  they  have  not^  yet  succeeded  in 
changing  the  nature  of  this  department, 
ronsequently  a  movie  editor  is  apt  to  be 
little  better  than  a  staff  press  agent,  and 
investigation  of  newspaper  payrolls 
would  show  that  many  a  movie  critic  has 
half  of  his  salary  charged  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  department. 


Movie*  a*  Worst  Offender* 


Motion  picture  publicity  produces  one 
of  the  most  severe  drains  upon  the  edi- 
Uirial  staffs  of  the  larger  newspajiers. 
This  is  a  result  of  the  enormous  financial 
power  of  the  moving  picture  theaters, 
and  the  receptivity  of  the  newspapers  to 
iniblicity  prepared  in  the  theatrical  office. 
\  well  prepared  review  of  a  new  picture 
stands  an  excellent  chance  of  being  pub¬ 
lished  as  written,  no  matter  how  grossly 
it  misrepresents  the  entertainment  in 
favor  of  the  exhibitor. 

Two  varieties  of  offers  arc  constantly 
being  made  by  movie  managers  to  news¬ 
paper  men.  They  are  either  offered  sal¬ 
aries  far  in  execss  of  newspaper  salaries, 
for  tlicir  whole-time  services,  or  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  liberal  reward  for  work  re- 
(luiring  oidy  an  hour  or  two  a  day.  A 
capable  re-write  man,  earning  from  $45 
to  $f^i0,  can  get  $100  a  week  job  from 
a  group  of  movie  theaters  almost  any 
day,  or  he  can  make  from  $20  to  $40 
a  week  on  the  side.  It  is  easy  money 
and  pleasant  work,  provided  the  man 
feels  no  obligation  to  stick  to  the  truth 
in  what  he  writes. 

If  a  newspaper  man  is  solely  interested 
in  financial  returns,  and  has  no  desire  to 
make  his  name  count  for  anything,  mo¬ 
tion  picture  publicity  is  an  inviting  field. 
But  before  stepping  completely  out  of 
newspaper  work,  he  needs  to  consider 
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whether  his  new  connections  are  likely  to 
prove  permanent.  The  motion  picture 
industry,  of  course,  is  a  fixture.  But 
the  newspapers  are  certain  to  curtail  the 
free  publicity  given  it,  and  put  motion 
picture  news  solely  in  charge  of  staff 
writers.  Also,  the  motion  picture  houses 
are  rapidly  passing  into  chain  control, 
and  this  will  reduce  the  number  of  press 
agents. 

If  a  newspaper  man  wants  to  count 
as  a  personal  force  in  his  profession,  he 
should  leave  the  motion  picture  publicity 
business  strictly  alone.  Even  taking  a 
publicity  job  as  a  side  line  will  abso¬ 
lutely  blast  him  for  critical  work  of  any 
kind.  It  will  be  a  handicap  in  obtaining 
an  executive  position  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  It  will  distract  his  attention 
from  his  work  and  cause  men  of  less 
ability  to  pass  him  in  the  news  organi¬ 
zation.  It  will  be  an  argument  against 
merited  increases  of  salary. 

When  the  Brand  Is  Placed 

The  most  direct  conflict  between  pub¬ 
licity  work  and  good  standing  in  the 
newspaper  field  is  in  dramatic  criticism. 
Dramatic  criticism  has  been  pretty  well 
divorced  from  box  office  influence,  at 
least  in  the  large  cities.  There  are, 
however,  enough  commercialized  news¬ 
papers  to  place  a  question  mark  after 
the  peculiarly  susceptible  dramatic  de¬ 
partment.  Every  newspaper  and  every 
dramatic  critic  must  prove  individually 
that  genuine  critical  independence  exists. 
If  a  dramatic  critic  at  any  time  goes 
into  theatrical  publicity  work,  he  will 
bear  the  mark  of  the  box  office  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  If  he  does  independent 
work  thereafter,  he  will  not  get  credit 
for  it  when  his  former  connections  are 
known.  His  name  at  the  top  of  a  col¬ 
umn  will  instantly  bring  to  mind  the 
fact  that  he  had  once  been  paid  to  say 
what  the  theaters  wanted  said. 

The  writer  knows  of  one  instance  in 
which  a  theatrical  press  agent  got  back 
into  the  field  of  dramatic  criticism.  He 
became  critic  for  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper,  and  that  paper  was  the  most 
thoroughly  dominated  by  its  exceed¬ 
ingly  low  business  standards  of  any  in 
the  field.  But  the  real  point  of  this  in¬ 
stance  is  that  when  play  producers  sent 
advertising  matter  into  the  middle 
western  city  where  this  critic  had  done 
his  press  agenting,  his  name  attached 
to  an  endorsement  of  a  play  provoked 
endless  merriment.  He  could  not  have 
gained  standing  in  that  community,  as 
an  independent,  honest  critic  of  plays 
in  a  thousand  years,  and  that  fact  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  inherent  ability. 
He  was  a  press  ^ent,  and  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it. 

The  publicity  agent  for  a  political 
committee  or  a  great  corporation  may 
wield  enormous  influence.  His  work 
may  be  more  important  and  more  con¬ 
structive  than  that  of  the  newspaper  he 
left — more  honest,  too,  perchance.  But 
can  he  return  in  a  responsible  editorial 
position  to  any  great  newspaper?  The 
path  is  barred  by  that  insurmountable 
obstacle,  What-the-Public-Thinks. 

Lost  Caste 

Ivy  Lee  thinks  a  great  deal  of  his 
several  assistants  in  the  publicity  work 
and  he  has  declared  that  the  business 
as  they  run  it  is  dignified  and  honorable. 
Measured  by  publicity  standards,  this  is 
doubtless  true.  But  suppose  Mr.  Lee 
were  the  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Would  he  make  any  one  of  his 
present  assistants  editor  of  that  news¬ 
paper?  Indeed  he  would  not.  It  might 
be  pointed  out  to  him  that  each  had  had 
splendid  newspaper  training,  that  the 
political  principles  and  economic  be¬ 
liefs  of  each  fitted  the  politics  of  the 
paper,  that  each  was  personally  above 
reproach.  Mr.  Lee  would  grant  all  that. 


But  he  would  say  that  they  had  made 
themselves  the  paid  mouthpieces  of 
great  corporate  interests,  and  that  they 
could  not  regain  their  lost  caste  in  the 
newspaper  profession.  If  any  one  of 
them  became  the  editor  of  the  Times, 
every  expression  of  opinion  by  that 
paper  would  be  looked  upon  as  tainted. 
.•\ny  one  of  them  might  be  less  friendly 
toward  corporate  interests  than  Mr.  Lee, 
less  friendly  than  the  Times,  but  he 
could  not  get  by  the  obstacle  What-the- 
Public-Thinks. 

The  newspaper  man  cannot  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  he  loses  caste  in  his 
l)rofcssion  the  instant  he  goes  into 
publicity  work.  He  loses  caste  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  he  promotes  a  street  carnival 
or  engages  in  what  Mr.  Harris  calls 
educating  the  public.  He  is  not  his  own 
master,  and  he  is  not  the  subject  of  any 
institution  which  even  professes  disin¬ 
terested  public  service. 

* 

When  the  Come-back  Ii  Possible 

Because  of  economic  dependence  or 
lack  of  moral  stamina,  a  newspaper  man 
may  be  a  sorry  creature  within  his  own 
organization.  He  may  work  for  a  paper 
which  cringes  to  the  powerful,  exploits 
the  weak  by  sensation-mongering,  cor¬ 
rupts  politics,  plays  the  demagog  or 
turns  its  columns  over  to  any  purchaser. 
But  there  i.e  still  a  chance  for  him  to 
get  onto  a  decent  newspaper  and  make 
a  fresh  start.  He  can  do  this  because 
a  newspaper  man  is  presumed  to  have  a 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  LAYS  STONE 


Impressive  Ceremony  Marks  Start  of 
Paper’s  9th  Home  in  70  Years 

CHiCAr.o. — The  conierstone  of  the  new 
building  being  erected  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  was  laid  Monday  of  this  week 
amid  impressive  ceremonies.  More  than 
200  employes  and  friends  of  the  paper 
were  present  at  the  exercises  which 
marked  another  landmark  in  the  seventy- 
year  histfiry  of  the  paper,  as  the  new 
home  of  the  Tribune  will  be  the  ninth 
occupied  since  the  paper  first  started 
to  publish. 

A  unique  feature  in  conection  with  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  is  that  within 
it  in  a  steel  box  there  reposes,  for  the 
iK'nefit  of  future  generations,  the  origi¬ 
nal  copy  of  the  peace  treaty  obtained 
by  a  Tribune  representative  in  Paris 
and  furnished  to  the  United  States 
.Senate. 

There  also  is  contained  in  the  box 
specimens  of  the  work  of  all  Tribune 
departments.  A  roster  of  the  1,389  em¬ 
ployes  and  a  picture  of  each,  together 
with  other  valuable  historical  data. 


A»k«  $2,500,000  lor  Alleged  Libel 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Suit  against  the 
Kansas  City  Star  for  $2,500,000  was 
filed  in  Circuit  Court  here  April  23.,  at 
the  instance  of  Dr.  B.  Clark  Hyde. 
Damages  of  $500,000  and  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  of  $2,000,000  are  asked.  The  suit 
of  Dr.  Hyde  who  was  tried  three  times 
on  a  murder  charge  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  Thomas  S.  Swope,  million¬ 
aire  Kansas  City  philanthropist,  is  based 
on  an  article  printed  in  the  Star  on  July 
25,  1919,  telling  of  the  dismissal  of  an¬ 
other  suit  brought  against  the  news¬ 
paper  by  the  doctor.  The  charge  against 
Dr.  Hyde  eventually  was  dismissed. 


Paper  CocU  Soar  in  Germany 

Berlin. — Newsprint  in  Germany  to¬ 
day  is  eighteen  times  its  pre-war  cost. 
The  German  newspaper  proprietors  as¬ 
sociation  meets  in  Dresden  this  week 
to  consider  the  situation.  It  is  held 
that  the  public  can  not  be  asked  to  pay 
more  for  papers. 


RAISE  OF  $11.50  A  WEEK 
FOR  N.  Y.  PRINTERS 


Arbitrator  Set*  Newspaper  Scale  at 
$55,  $58  and  $61 — Working  Hours 
Unchanged — New  Wages  Fixed 
for  Apprentices 


Union  printers  on  New  York  City 
newspapers  have  been  awarded  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $11.50  a  week  over  the  previous 
scale  by  Arbitrator  William  E.  Kelly, 
who  rendered  his  decision  on  June  9 
in  the  dispute  between  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  and  the  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City.  The  wages 
of  all  members  of  the  union  have  been 
changed  to  the  following  minima ; 

New  Scale  Old  Scale  Union  Asked 
Day  Work....  $55.00  $43.50  $63.00 

NiKht  Work...  58.00  46.50  69.00 

Third  Shift...  61.00  49.50  75.00 

Under  the  new  scale,  overtime  will  be 
based  on  salary  received  instead  of  on 
the  regular  scale,  as  formerly,  members 
now  receiving  a  bonus  being  entitled 
to  overtime  at  the  bonus  rate  of  pay. 

Agreement  was  mutual  on  a  new  scale 
for  apprentices,  as  follows: 

“The  minimum  scale  of  wages  to  be 
paid  apprentices  shall  bear  the  lollowiiig 
proportions  to  the  full  scale  of  the  shift 
on  which  they  are  employed: 

Tirst  year— First  6  months  .  30% 

Second  6  months  .  35% 

Second  year — First  6  months  .  40% 

.Second  6  months  .  45% 

Third  year — F'irst  6  months  .  50% 

Second  6  months  .  55% 

F'onrtli  year  First  6  months .  60% 

Second  6  months  .  70% 

Fifth  year — F'irst  3  months  .  80% 

Second  3  months  .  85% 

Third  3  months  .  90% 

F'onrth  3  months  .  95% 

Changes  in  working  hours  upon  which 
the  publishers  made  a  strong  plea  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Kelly  were  not  approved  by 
the  arbitrator.  Rearrangement  of  shifts 
so  as  to  eventually  do  away  with  the 
“lobster  shift”  was  requested  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  their  proposed  amendment  to 
the  contract,  the  tours  of  duty  desired 
by  the  publishers  being  as  follows : 

shift,...  5  p.m.  to  5  a.m. 

i)ay  shift .  7  a.rn.  to  6  p.m. 

Lohster  shift...  12  p.ni.  to  10  a.m. 

Commenting  on  this  request  and  on 
the  request  of  the  union  for  a  double¬ 
time  penalty  on  over-time,  the  arbitrator 
said : 

“Were  this  granted,  there  would  be 
the  possibility  of  granting  the  power  of 
doing  away  v\dth  that  most  disagreeable 
shift  known  as  the  ‘lobster  shift’  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  office  could 
be  manned  from  7  a.  m.  to  5  a.  m.  with 
two  tours,  two  hours  over-time  being 
only  necessary  to  cover  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  day  and  still  not  prevent¬ 
ing  the  employe  from  receiving  the  ad¬ 
ditional  compensation  for  working  dur¬ 
ing  the  most  disagreeable  hours  of  the 
day. 

“As  your  arbitrator  has  stated,  his 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper  industry  is 
limited,  and  he  deems  it  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  a  layman  to  attempt  the 
settlement  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  the ' 
newspaper  industry.” 

Members  of  the  union  employed  on 
evening  papers  publishing  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  Receive  a  minimum  of  $9.16  a  day, 
with  a  minimum  of  $9.66  for  Saturday 
night,  between  6  p.  m.  and  3  a.  m.  Mem¬ 
bers  working  Saturday  and  Saturday 
night  receive  $2.28  extra,  and  Saturday 
night  overtime  is  set  at  $2.07  an  hour. 
When  holidays  occur  on  Saturday  and 
the  paper  is  not  published  the  rate  for 
Saturday  night  is  $11.21. 

Overtime  on  Sundays  is  charged  at 
$2.40  per  hour. 

The  scale  for  machinists  on  typecast¬ 
ing  and  typesetting  machines  is  set  at 
$55.25  for  day  work,  with  $5  additional 
for  night  or  lobster  shift. 


Articles  dealing  with  apprentices, 
aside  from  those  setting  the  number  al¬ 
lowed  to  newspaper  composing  rooms, 
were  mutually  agreed  upon  prior  to  ar¬ 
bitration  and  Arbitrator  Kelly  decided 
that  the  present  limit  of  six  apprentices 
to  one  shop  should  be  retained.  He 
characterizes  as  excellent  the  system  of 
training  boys  in  the  trade  now  in  force 
in  New  York  newspaper  offices  and 
states  his  lielief  that  a  solution  of  the 
apprentice  problem  by  men  experienced 
in  newspaper  work  is  not  far  removed. 


UNION  FIGHTS  PRINTING  SCHOOL 


Denies  Apprentice  Lack  Threatens 
Portland  Industry 

tSpccial  to  FZditos  &  Publisher) 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Multnomah  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  of  Portland  has  begun 
active  opposition  to  the  mjvement  of 
newspaper  publishers  and  commercial 
printers  to  have  a  complete  course  of 
printing  and  allied  trades  established  in 
Benson  Polytechnic  School  of  this  city. 
The  union  has  filed  a  foimal  protest 
with  the  Board  of  Education  and  has 
also  asked  for  representation  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  is  now  outlining  plans  for 
the  new  department. 

The  union  attacks  the  employers’ 
statement  that  a  lack  of  apprentices 
threatens  the  future  of  the  industry.  It 
is  contended  that  there  are  plenty  of 
printers  in  Portland  to  meet  all  needs 
and  that  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  as 
to  the  future. 

“We  maintain  that  the  number  of 
printers  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
industry,”  says  the  union  statement. 
“.'\s  to  apprentices  we  deny  that  we,  in 
any  manner,  impose  restrictions  so  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are  only  34 
apprentices  employed  in  the  city.  Your 
[letitioners  further  maintain  that  in  the 
last  few  years  the  union  has  found  it 
necessary  to  insist  that  employers  shall 
either  give  their  apprentices  mare  thof; 
ough  instruction  or  not  employ  them  at 
all,  which  may  account  for  the  small 
number  employed. 

“Your  petitioners  further  assert  that 
there  can  be,  under  existing  contracts 
with  our  union,  many  more  apprentices 
employed  at  the  present  time.” 


Many  Requests  for  Allotted  Paper 

The  committee  handling  the  distribu- 
tifin  of  newsprint,  of  which  R.  S.  Kel¬ 
logg  is  chairman,  reports  that  there  have 
been  hundreds  of  requests  for  paper  that 
has  been  voluntarily  released  by  con¬ 
tract  customers  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  the  G.  H.  Mead  Com¬ 
pany  and  Finch  Pruyn  &  Co,  and  that 
as  many  of  these  requests  have  been 
complied  with  as  possible.  Allotments 
to  the  amount  of  2  or  3  tons  a  month 
have  been  given  to  small  publishers,  and 
no  allotment  over  8  tons  has  been  made. 
Finch  Pruyn  &  Co.  had  agreed  to  fur¬ 
nish  not  in  excess  of  60  tons  a  monh, 
and  the  G.  H.  Mead  Company  and  the 
International  Paper  Company  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  allot  2  per  cent  from  their 
output  for  regular  customers  during  May 
and  June. 


Scholarship*  for  Ad  Men 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  31. — W.  C. 
D’Arcy,  president  of  the  D’Arcy  Adver¬ 
tising  Company  and  former  President 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  ol 
the  World  and  the  Advertising  Club  of 
St.  Ivouis  have  each  donated  a  scholar¬ 
ship  to  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  of  Washington  University  St. 
I^uis,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
recipient  shall  specialize  in  the  study  of 
advertising.  Applicants  for  the  scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  nominated  from  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Junior  Advertising  Club 
of  St.  Louis. 
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ADVERTISING  ONLY  TOPIC  AT  A.  A.  C.  W.  MEETING 


C.  A.  Otis,  Former  Cleveland 

Under 


News  Owner,  Named  President — Fifteen  Regional  Vice-Presidents 
New  By-Laws  —  Press  Agents  Condemned 


T  NDIANAPOLIS,  June  10. — The  first 
A  ‘‘brass  tacks”  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
was  called  to  order  by  Reuben  H.  Don¬ 
nelley,  of  Chicago,  promptly  at  9:30  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  The  curtain  on  the  big  stage 
of  famous  Tomlinson  Hall  rose  upon  a 
directors’  room  with  a  big  directors’ 
table  in  the  foreground  and  pictures  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln  on  the  wall, 
and  seated  at  the  table  were  President 
Donnelley,  Parke  Florea,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Jesse  H.  Neale,  chairman  of 
the  program  committee,  and  the  speak¬ 
ers,  Joseph  French  Johnson,  E.  G.  Weir, 
L.  H.  D.  Weld,  A.  G.  Newmyer  and 
Tim  Thrift. 

‘‘Brass  tacks”  was  the  word  through¬ 
out  the  city,  but  nowhere  was  it  more 
in  evidence  than  at  the  open  and  execu¬ 
tive  sessions  of  the  Newspaper  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  functioned  continuously, 
prize  fights  and  free  theater  tickets  of¬ 
fering  no  blandishments  to  the  news¬ 
paper  executives  who  came  to  Indianap¬ 
olis  on  business  bent  and  stuck  to  their 
aims.  Under  the  leadership  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Charlie  Miller  and  Secretary  Fred 
Millis,  both  of  whom  were  rewarded  by 
re-election,  concrete  business  problems 
were  attacked  and  definite  conclusions 
arrived  at.  A  full  account  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Department  proceedings  will  be 
found  on  page  9  of  this  issue. 

There  were  1325  delegates  seated  in 
the  convention  hall  when  the  doors  were 
closed  at  9:40  upon  the  introduction  of 
the  first  speaker,  Joseph  French  John¬ 
son,  dean  of  the  New  York  University 
school  of  commerce,  who  discussed 
“Advertising  As  An  Economic  Force.” 
Dean  Johnson  said,  in  part ; 

“As  an  economic  force,  advertising  gives 
birth  to  new  wants  and  so  creates  an  economic 
demand  for  more  goods,  thus  tending  to  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  tor  this  labor.  Economists 
commonly  say  that  the  manufacturer  creates 
‘form  utilities,’  and  that  the  railroads  add  a 
‘place  utility’  to  goods.  No  matter  how  won¬ 
derful  your  invention  or  how  fine  the  quality 
of  your  goods,  people  will  not  buy  unless  they 
know  what  you  have  got.  Therefore,  you  sim- 
plv  must  advertise. 

“It  is  entirely  wrong  to  look  upon  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  advertising  as  one  of  the  costs  which 
add  to  the  price.  The  truth  is  quite  the  con¬ 
trary.  Without  advertising  large  scale  produc¬ 
tion  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  large  scale 
production  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  low  prices. 
Someone  has  estimated  that  the  business  men 
of  the  United  States  in  normal  times  before 
the  great  war  were  spending  fully  one  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  advertising.  .\  mushroom 
economist  would  immediately  jump  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  poor  ultimate  consumer  footed 
this  enormous  bill.  If  we  cruld  get  all  the 
facts,  however,  I  have  no  doubt  we  could 
prove  th.at  this  billion  dollar  expemliture  for 
advertising  reduced  prices  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  American  people  at  the  end  of  the 
year  were  more  than  a  billion  dollars  better 
off  than  they  would  have  been  had  some  fake 
economic  crar  begun  the  new  year  with  an 
edict  against  advertising. 

“Furthermore,  advertising  sees  to  it  that 
people  shall  get  goods  of  the  best  quality.  It 
lifts  the  market  standards.  People  want  the 
best,  and  when,  with  the  aid  of  advertising, 
they  have  found  out  what  is  best,  the  man 
who  makes  it  has  their  almost  unanimous 
patronage  and  the  man  who  makes  the  inferior 
articles  must  either  go  out  of  business  or  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  his  goods.  Advertising 
puls  no  royal  crown  on  the  head  of  a  humbug. 
No  man  succeeds  through  advertising  who 
would  not  succeed  without  advertising.  Ad¬ 
vertising  merely  makes  his  success  swifter, 
bigger,  more  certain.’’ 

E.  G.  Weir,  of  the  Beckwith  Company, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.,  spoke  from  notes  and 
by  an  outline  chart  of  the  human  brain 
be  made  an  appeal  for  salesmanship  and 
idvertising  directed  to  the  feeling  mind 
instead  of  the  reasoning  mind. 

Arthur  G.  Newmyer  presented  a  me¬ 
morial  resolution  in  commemoration  of 
the  interest  and  service  tp  the  cause  of 
honest  business  and  advertising  of  the 
late  William  Woodhead.  as  follows: 


By  JAMES  WRIGHT  BROWN 


(Sy  T,’tegral'h  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


“'1  he  Associated  Advertising  Qubs  of  the 
World,  organized  to  spread  practical  idealism 
throughout  the  channels  of  commerce,  pause  in 
the  proceedings  of  its  sixteenth  annual  con¬ 
vention  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
William  Woodhead,  its  sixth  president,  who 
passed  to  the  Great  Beyond  January  27,  1919. 

“In  his  death  an  uncommon  man  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  his  reward.  William  Woodhead 
lived  not  for  himself,  but  for  others.  The 
guiding  star  of  his  life  was  neither  wealth 
nor  station — rather  was  it  ‘service,  not  self.’ 

“Porn  a  Briton,  he  migrated  to  the  west 
coast  of  America  and  there  added  to  inherent 
sturdiness  and  loyalty  of  character  the  warm 
heart  and  democratic  spirit  of  his  adopted  land. 

“To  the  great  cause  of  Advertising,  William 
Woodhead  made  a  unique  and  lasting  con¬ 
tribution.  He  will  be  sorely  missed — missed 
by  those  whom  he  held  dear,  mi.ssed  by  those 
who  found  in  him  wise  counsel,  steadfast  pur¬ 
pose  and  courageous  decision.’’ 

The  resolution  was  as  follows; 

“Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World  register  its  deep 
sense  of  less  in  his  passing;  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  that  to  evidence  the  fullness  of 
its  regard  for  his  memory  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes,  and  that  an  en¬ 
grossed  copy  be  transmitted  to  his  family.’’ 

A.  H.  Deutc,  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk 
Company,  New  York,  talked  about 
“putting  longer  legs  on  the  advertising 
dollar." 

Selling  the  Workmen 

“How  to  keep  up  production  through 
selling  the  advertising  to  the  workers,” 
was  the  subject  discussed  by  Tim  Thrift, 
advertising  manager  of  the  .American 
Multigraph  Sales  Company.  He  said  in 
part : 

“You  have  heard  it  said  in  times  past  that 
advertising  —  good  advertising  —  elevates  the 
.  quality  of  a  product.  In  other  words  if  a 
product  is  not  quite  up  to  the  claims  made 
for  it  by  its  advertising,  it  must  be  made 
good  enough  to  justify  th(;se  claims,  or  it 
lasses  out.  Good  advertising  raises  it  to  its 
eve!  of  goodness. 

“But  it  seems  to  me  that  advertising  men 
have  been  overlooking  a  big. bet  in  not  selling 
their  advertising  more  thoroughly  to  the  work¬ 
ers,  not  only  for  production’s  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  business  as  a  whole.  We 
found  upon  investigation  that  few  of  our 
factory  employees  knew  our  completed  prod¬ 
ucts;  they  were  familiar  with  the  narticular 
parts  on  which  they  worked,  but  they  were 
Ignorant  of  the  functions,  operations  and  per¬ 
formances  of  the  assembled  whole. 

“Machines  were  set  up  and  operated,  and 
the  employees,  both  (ffice  and  factory,  were 
given  as  thorough  a  demonstration  as  though 
they  were  prospective  customers.  The  course 
an  order  went  through  from  inception  to 
execution  was  taken  as  an  illustration. 

“First,  the  salesman  told  how  he  went 
all!  ut  getting  it. 

“Second,  the  order  department  told  how 
they  handled  it  when  it  was_  received  from 
the  division  (flice  sending  it  in. 


“Third,  the  production  department  told 
wliat  it  did,  when  the  order  ilepartment  send 
their  order  through  for  machines,  following 
the  order  from  initiation  through  the  various 
manufacturing  departments  until  it  was  de¬ 
livered,  ready  to  ship. 

“Fourth,  the  advertising  department  ex¬ 
plained  the  part  advertising  played  in  creating 
prospects,  and  paving  the  way  fer  the  sales¬ 
men. 

“Fifth,  the  correspondence  department  told 
the  business  details  that  followed  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  equipment,  collection  of  the  money, 
payment  of  commissions,  and  so  forth. 

“An  interesting  outgrowth  of  this  educa¬ 
tional  work  was  a  request  from  some  of  the 
men  that  they  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
get  into  the  sales  organization.  As  a  result,  a 
sales  and  advertising  class  was  formed  this 
past  Winter,  with  a  definite  course  in  training. 
The  men  who  elected  to  join  this  have  proved 
eager  students,  quick  to  grasp  fundamentals, 
already  some  have  graduated  into  the  field, 
and  without  exception,  they  have  made  good” 

There  was  no  noise  or  bluster,  hot 
air  or  tin  horns.  The  delegations  ar¬ 
rived  in  pairs  and  individually  there  was 
not  a  banner  in  the  hall  to  locate  any 
delegation.  It  was  a  serious  gathering 
of  good-natured  ad  men  who  were 
earnestly  seeking  .light  in  advertising 
and  seemingly  were  pleased  with  the 
program  arranged  by  the  program  com¬ 
mittee,  whose  plan  went  through  100 
per  cent.  The  men  responsible  for  the 
program  wore :  Jesse  H.  Neal,  chair¬ 
man  ;  J.  George  Frederick,  Howard  T. 
Griffith,  Walter  Drey,  Herbert  F.  De 
Bower,  J.  D.  Ellsworth  and  Frank 
Presbrey. 

The  hall  was  decorated  with  about 
200  American  flags,  big  and  little,  with 
streamers  and  a  central  burst  of  flags 
of  all  nations  with  a  few  extra  of  Great 
Britain  in  honor  of  the  London  agents, 
C.  F.  Higham  and  W.  S.  Crawford, 
president  and  secretary  of  the  thirty 
clubs  of  London. 

Carl  Hunt  said  that  paid  registrations 
would  total  about  2,000  at  $5  each, 
which  money  goes  to  the  treasury  of 
the  .Associated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World. 

Immediately!  after  the  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  session  the  exhibit  of  advertising 
which  had  been  placed  i.i  corridors  of 
state-house,  was  opened  formally,  and 
hundreds  of  visitors  inspected  the  dis¬ 
plays.  There  are  four  lines  ot  displays 


WHAT  THE  A.  A.  C.  W.  ACCOMPLISHED 

CHARLES  .A.  OTIS,  an  investment  banker  and  broker  of  Cleveland,  and 
formerly  owner  of  tbe  Cleveland  News,  was  elected  president  of  tbe  Asso¬ 
ciated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  tbe  World  by  acclamation,  .Arthur  G.  Newmyer, 
associate  publisher  of  the  New  Orleans  Item,  declining  to  permit  his  name  to 
be  presented. 

Parke  S.  Florea  was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Baltimore  Truth  Trophy  was  awarded  to  Cleveland.  Toledo,  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  Portland,  Ore.,  were  given  honorable  mention. 

The  Los  Angeles  Club  Trophy,  awarded  for  the  foremost  constructive 
effort  by  women,  went  to  the  Chicago  Women’s  .Advertising  Club. 

The  D’Arcy  Big  Brother  Trophy  was  awarded  to  Des  Moines. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  publishers  to  eliminate  the  free  publicity 
evil  and  to  confine  advertising  to  the  advertising  columns  of  newspapers, 
urging  the  release  of  man  power  from  industry  for  work  on  farms  and  gen¬ 
erally  endorsing  Secretary  Meredith’s  program  for  more  efficient  operation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  elimination  of  free  political  gifts  of  seeds. 

Numerous  amendments  to  the  by-laws  were  passed,  giving  the  executive 
committee  more  power,  providing  for  fifteen  new  regional  vice-presidencies 
and  a  divisional  secretary-treasurership  and  business  management. 

The  actual  figures  on  paid  registration,  the  Secretary  told  the  convention, 
were  2311- 


with  some  important  screens  showing 
the  work  of  the  vigilance  committee  in 
its  fight  for  honest  and  believable  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Secretary  E.  T.  Meredith  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  Hon.  E.  N. 

Hurley,  formerly  president  of  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board,  were  the  chief  speakers 
at  the  Tuesday  sessions.  The  •  accom-  ( 

plishments  of  the  Depa.-lment  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  last  year  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  work  of  the  government  ex¬ 
perts  to  the  work  of  advertising  men, 
was  Mr.  Meredith’s  theme.  He  said  that 
failure  of  Congress  lo  proHde  adegu.ite- 
appropriations  had  curtailed  the  depir:- 
ment’s  utility.  His  address  in  part  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  an  overstate¬ 
ment  of  tbe  fact  to  say  that  the  products  of 
the  farm,  raw  or  manufactured,  make  a  larger 
contribution  to  advertising  space  than  all  other 
industries  and  insfitutions.  I  am  perfectly 
well  aware  that  this  is  far  from  the  popular 
conception  of  farm  advertising.  When  most 
people  think  of  what  the  farm  contributes  to 
advertising,  they  make  a  mental  picture  of  a 
man  with  a  few  bushels  of  apples  to  sell,  or  a 
load  of  hay,  or  a  cow  and  calf,  and  they  sec, 
as  the  result  of  it,  a  five-line  local  in  some 
little  weekly  paper. 

“There  used  to  be  a  great  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  semi-arid  land  in  the  Northwest 
too  dry  to  grow  any  grain  crop  then  known 
to  the  United  States.  The  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  searched  the  world  for  a  hardy 
drought-enduring  wheat.  Such  a  wheat  was 
found.  It  was  brought  to  the  United  States, 

Pred  up  and  developed.  We  call  it  durum 
wheal,  and  it  is  extensively  used  in  making 
macaroni.  We  spent  about  $250,000  intro- 
ducine  the  wheat,  establishing  it,  popularizing 
It  with  the  farmers  and  getting  it  grown.  The 
durum  wheat  crop  is  now  40,000.000  bushels 
a  year. 

“Year  after  year,  that  crop  yields  the 
farmer  $.50,000,000  or  more.  There  is  not  one 
of  you  here  who  does  not  feel  the  influence 
directly  of  that  extra  production.  It  affects 
not  only  your  newspapers  but  your  railroads, 
your  shipping,  your  banks  and  your  retail 
stores. 

“How  many  of  you  arc  interested  in  adver- 
ti.sing  California  oranges?  Among  you,  you 
advertised  the  13,000,000  boxes  of  California 
grown  navel  oranges  that  were  distributed 
among  the  people  of  this  country  la.st  year. 

Do  you  know  how  there  came  to  be  any  navel 
oranges  grown  in  California  ?  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  obtained  the  navel  orange 
from  Brazil. 

“One  of  the  parent  trees  of  the  California 
industry  is  still  growing  in  the  green  house 
upon  the  grounds  of  the  department  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Our  specialists  introduced  it  into 
California,  supervised  the  establishment  of 
the  industry,  and  gave  you  a  business  that  is 
now  furnishing  advertising  “copy”  to  market 
13,000,000  boxes  of  navel  oranges. 

“A.Il  these  things  relate  primarily  to  agri¬ 
culture,  but  they  benefit  every  other  kind  of 
business.  In  the  first  place,  they  incerase  the 
buying  power  of  the  people.  The  raw  products 
bring  into  exi.stence  manufacturing  plants  for 
making  them  into  finished  articles.  The  rail¬ 
roads  get  increased  busines.s,  both  by  hauling 
the  raw  materials  to  the  factories  and  by  dis¬ 
tributing  the  manufactured  products  to  deal¬ 
ers.  .Mercantile  business,  wholesale  and  retail, 
is  increased.  Everybody  concerned,  from  the 
farmer  who  grows  the  product,  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  sells  it  to  the  customer,  becomes 
a  belter  patron  of  the  bank — a  larger  depos¬ 
itor  or  .-1  better  and  safer  borrower  of  money 
for  u.se  in  his  business.  And  newspapers  and 
advertising  men,  serving  all  these  lines  of 
business  and  industry,  receive  their  share  of 
tbe  increased  business.’’ 

Mr.  Hurley  urged  advertising  men  to 
get  behind  a  bill  and  to  have  it  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Congress  for  a  survey  of 
the  cost  of  distribution  of  the  principal 
products  of  this  country.  He  said  that 
under  the  regular  five-year  census  of 
manufacturing  industries  data  on  manu¬ 
facturing  costs  is  not  available. 

He  said  an  opinion  is  prevalent  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  distribute  directly  from 
manufacturer  to  consumer  instead  of 
through  jobbers  and  other  distributing 
agents.  This,  he  said,  should  not  be 
accepted  as  fact  until  investigated. 

Such  a  survey,  he  said,  would  be 
profitable  and  might  throw  some  light 
on  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Other  speakers  were  C.  J.  Potter, 
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Sannders  Xorvell,  Alfred  Koch,  and 
Richard  H.  Lee. 

What  the  Jobber  Does 

“The  Function  of  the  Wholesaler  as 
an  Independent  .Advertiser  as  Well  as 
a  Distributer”  was  outlined  by  Saunders 
Norvell,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Mc¬ 
Kesson  &  Robbins,  New  York.  He  out¬ 
lined  the  development  of  modern  dis¬ 
tribution  through  jobbers  and  continued: 

“Those  who  have  thought  that  the  jobber 
was  an  tinnece.'Saiy  irirtdicii.an — that  he  was  a 
parasite  on  business  -  have  been  very  sujier- 
ficial  thinkers.  llie  manufacturinK  of  this 
country  is  largely  centered  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  continent.  Thousands  of  miles  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  manufacturers  and  the  retail  dis¬ 
tributor. 

“We  have  a  growing  country.  In  the  past 
25  years  whole  empires  have  been  built  in  the 
west.  Deserts  have  been  irrigated  iiito  gar¬ 
dens,  and  where  the  Indian  hunted  with  Ik)w 
and  arrow  now  stand  flourishing  cities  backed 
op  by  a  prosperous  farming  country. 

“Merchants  were  necessary  to  give  service 
to  these  communities.  Could  thousands  of 
manufacturers  with  individual  lines,  working 
direct,  make  these  merchants?  The  thought 
is  absurd  and  pre|>o.sterous.  Jobbing  centers 
have  grown  up  in  every  i>art  of  the  country. 
These  centers  are  located  geographically  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  best  serve  and  distribute 
the  goods  in  their  local  territories. 

“These  jold)ers  and  their  salesmen  have 
served  in  finding  and  putting  the  small  retail 
mi  reliant  in  business.  They  have  found  him 
locations  and  the  salesmen  in  the  majority  of 
cases  selected  the  assortment  of  goods  fi»r  this 
merchant  and  the  merchant  has  learned  his 
business  while  doing  it.  The  commercial  re¬ 
ports  show  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
small  merchants  have  nrtspered. 

“Now  in  the  general  scheme  of  distribution 
who  will  say  that  the  jobber  has  fared  as  well 
as  the  manufacturer  in  profits?  Where  is  the 
money  of  the  cieintry?  The  answer  is  sim¬ 
ple.  It  is  in  the  east,  where  most  of  the 
manufacturing  is  d'ine. 

“In  order  to  heli>  his  profits  and  to  try  to 
control  his  trade  the  system  of  special  brands 
has  arisen  among  jobbers.  .Among  small  jobbers 
s|iecial  brands  liave  been  an  ignominious  fail¬ 
ure  but  some  of  the  larger  jobbers  of  the 
country  have  built  uj)  quite  a  reputation  on 
their  special  brands. 

“Thev  are  advertising  them,  they  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a  complete  line  under  one 
brand  and  they  have  found  these  sjiecial 
brands  profitable.  Fundamentally,  _  however, 
the  system  of  a  special  brand  for  jobbers  is 
not  sound  because  it  prospers  ui>on  a  fallacy. 
The  consumer  is  under  the  impression  that  the 
name  of  the  joliber  on  this  sjiecial  brand  is 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  goods. 
Nothing  can  be  permanent  and  continue  to 
exist  where  the  basis  of  its  existence  is  a 
wrong  impression. 

“The  fact  that  special  brands  bavc  become 
common  with  jobbers  is  largely  the  result  of 
the  greed  of  manufacturers.  They  were  not 
willing  to  make  a  proi>er  profit  division  with 
the  joblier  for  his  service  in  distributing  their 
goods,  so  the  jobber  worked  out  a  method  of 
his  own.  The  only  cure  for  the  special  brand 
situation  is  for  the  manufacturer  to  comiien- 
sate  the  jobber  fairly  for  his  own  services  in 
distributing  the  manufacturer’s  goods  under 
the  manufacturer’s  brand.” 

The  club  president’s  dinner  at  the 
Severin  Hotel  Tuesday  night,  arrange¬ 
ments  for  which  were  in  charge  of  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Keenan,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  the  convention. 

.Atlanta  won  the  convention  for  1921, 
when  the  presidents  cast  63  votes  in  its 
favor,  49  for  Milwaukee,  and  4  votes 
for  Shanghai,  China.  The  Chinese  city 
was  placed  in  nomination  by  .A.  R. 
Hagen,  who  represents  the  club  of  that 
city,  in  order  to  advertise  the  Orient. 

.Although  the  choice  of  convention 
city  must  be  ratified  by  the  convention 
it  is  unbroken  rule  to  follow  decision 
of  the  club  presidents.  The  Nominative 
Committee  was  named  as  follows :  T. 
D.  Falkner,  Hartford;  George  W.  Hop¬ 
kins,  New  York;  J.  Back,  Nashville; 
J.  H.  Harris,  Cleveland;  C.  C.  A'oung, 
Racine;  C.  L.  Oliver,  Kansas  City;  C. 
G.  Fcrgu.son,  Minneapolis ;  H.  L.  Smith, 
Hutchison,  Kan ;  Percy  Montgomery, 
El  Paso ;  Ray  .A.  Davis,  Colorado 
Springs ;  S.  T.  Breyer,  San  Francisco ; 
F.  W.  Hunt,  Toronto,  and  .A.  R.  Hagen, 
Shanghai,  China. 

Fifteen  regional  vice-presidents  were 
named  to  serve  for  two  years  instead 
of  one:  One  for  London,  one  for  Can¬ 
ada,  one  for  the  Orient  and  twelve  for 
United  States. 

The  by-laws  have  been  changed  so  as 
to  separate  the  secretary-treasurership 
from  the  business  management  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  executive  committee  this 
is  deemed  wise  and  expedient. 


Indian.apoi.is,  June  9. — The  brass 
tacks  idea  of  the  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  -Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
was  carried  out  to  the  letter  in  the  ses¬ 
sions  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the 
-American  .Association  of  -Advertising 
-Agencies.  These  were  held  in  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Club,  and  were  more  largely  at¬ 
tended  than  any  sessions  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  about  125  being  present  each  day. 

The  sessions  were  presided  over  by 
Harry  Dwight  Smith,  president  of  the 
association.  The  most  noticeable  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  meetings  was  the  presence 
of  so  many  who  were  not  connected 
with  the  agency  industry,  as  Mr.  Smith 
referred  to  it  in  his  oi>ening  talk. 

“The  Functions  of  an  .Advertising 
.Agency,”  the  title  of  Mr.  Smith's  talk, 
was  the  general  theme  of  the  first  day. 
The  greatest  interest,  however,  was  the 
presence  of  two  notables  in  the  English 
advertising  field,  W.  S.  Crawford, 
president  of  the  W.  S.  Crawford,  Ltd., 
-Advertising  .Agency,  and  Charles  F. 
Higham,  of  C.  F.  Higham,  Ltd.,  London, 
England. 

England  suffers  from  the  effects  of 
rate  cutting  and  the  froth  of  personali¬ 
ties  in  its  advertising,  confessed  Mr. 
Crawford,  who  characterized  Great 


Britain  as  being  ten  years  behind  Amer¬ 
ica  in  regard  to  research  and  vigilance 
work. 

Mr.  Crawford’s  address  was  on  “.Ad¬ 
vertising  -Agency  Progress  in  England 
Since  the  -Armistice.” 

“I  came  to  America  in  the  spirit  of 
adventure,”  he  said,  “and  1  felt  much 
as  Columbus  must  have.  I  have  been  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  number  of  good-looking 
women  in  -America,  the  number  of  men 
wearing  tortoise  shell  glasses,  and  the 
vast  quantities  of  iced  water  and  chew¬ 
ing  gum.  During  the  war  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  were  depleted  of  their  men, 
of  course,  and  the  wonderful  work 
which  the  advertising  agencies  of  Eng¬ 
land  performed  to  maintain  the  morale 
of  the  people  during  those  dark  days 
was  due  to  the  work  of  the  women  who 
stepped  in  and  did  the  men’s  work,  and 
who  earned  their  place  in  P-nglish  adver¬ 
tising  of  today.” 

In  contrast  to  the  vigilance  work  for 
which  the  English  agent  gave  .America 
the  credit,  he  warned  those  present  lest 
-America  claim  too  great  credit  for  the 
ethical  principle  back  of  this  movement. 
These  ethical  ideas  belong  not  only  to 
.America,  but  to  the  world,  and  no  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  true  to  his  profession  unless 
he  has  the  ethics  of  it  in  his  soul. 

“.America  does  not  know  what  the 
paper  shortage  is,”  he  continued.  “.An 
English  paper  never  has  more  than  12 
pages.  Punch  and  the  Daily  Mail  are 
booked  up  for  the  next  year.  Adver¬ 
tising  rates  have  naturally  increased,  due 
also  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor.  La¬ 
bor  of  all  kinds  was  underpaid  before 
the  war  and  is  now  just  coming  into  its 


own.  Because  the  English  people  do 
not  scan  their  papers  merely,  but  read 
them  thoroughly,  their  response  to  the 
advertising  columns  is  very  great.  When 
you  once  get  your  trade  established  you 
never  lose  it.  British  manufacturers 
build  their  products  to  last.  The  -Ameri¬ 
can  people  don't  want  a  machine  for 
more  than  five  years,  but  a  Britisher 
makes  his  sturdy  enough  to  last  for 
twenty. 

“When  you  go  after  the  oversea  trade 
of  the  English  colonies,  as  you  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  do,  you  must  first  go  to  Lon¬ 
don,  for  the  colonists  have  emigrated 
from  I^jiidon  and  they  can  be  reached 
only  through  London  and  the  London 
papers. 

“English  people  lack  faith  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  problem  of  the  advertiser 
over  there  is  to  give  them  confidence 
just  as  that  has  been  your  task  here. 
In  order  to  do  this  England  is  going  to 
have  an  advertising  convention  of  her 
own  next  j’ear  to  which  she  invites 
American  advertisers  to  cooperate.  At 
the  present  time  those  .American  adver¬ 
tising  men  who  come  to  England  try  to 
‘set  the  Thames  on  fire.’ 

“In  order  to  understand  the  British 
temperament  and  write  copy  which  will 


appeal  to  the  citiz.ens  of  Great  Britain 
you  must  spend  from  five  to  ten  years 
in  the  country  and  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  habits  and  character 
of  the  people.” 

-A  further  discussion  of  .American 
agencies  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  agency  ri^an  was  given  by  Charles 
F.  Higham  of  London,  who  candidly 
gave  his  opinion  of  the  circus  methods 
indulged  in  by  some  advertising  men  on 
this  side.  Higham  spared  no  words  in 
his  indictment  of  freakish  performances 
of  advertisers  who  devote  their  energy 
to  bombast  and  press  agenting  rather 
than  to  true  business  procedure. 

“I  don’t  care  what  you  may  think  of 
my  remarks,”  he  said,  “I  am  telling  you 
what  I  believe  in  my  heart  and  whether 
you  approve  of  them  or  not,  I  intend  to 
be  sincere  and  tell  you  what  I  believe 
needs  to  'ne  said.” 

“The  English  .Association  of  -Adver¬ 
tising  -Agents  is  ten  years  ahead  of  the 
times.  English  advertising  practice  is 
so  poorly  developed,  90  per  cent  of  the 
Englishr  agencies  .still  split  commissions. 
My  standards  and  my  ideas  of  advertis¬ 
ing  come  from  my  -American  experience 
and  if  they  are  worthy,  it  is  you  adver¬ 
tising  men  on  this  side  who  deserve  the 
credit. 

“The  efforts  which  I  devoted  to  the 
service  of  my  country  in  her  time  of 
great  trouble  were  of  value  because  they 
were  based  on  knowledge  gained  on  this 
side.  War  time  publicity  in  England 
raised  an  army  of  5,000,000  men,  col¬ 
lected  billions  of  dollars  and  hastened 
the  production  of  munitions.  I  think  my 
.American  experience  was  worth  while. 


Certain  of  the  posters  used  so  effectively 
by  -America  were  adopted  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  posters,  but  they  came  originally 
from  -America,  where  the  credit  for  them 
belongs. 

“Advertising  men  are  the  heart  and 
brains  of  business.  Without  them  busi¬ 
ness  could  not  function  as  it  does.  If 
business  men  had  your  brains  in  their 
organizations  do  you  think  they  would 
employ  you  to  enlarge  and  develop  their 
businesses?  You  are  responsible — make 
business  pay  for  it. 

“I  have  been  criticized  because  1  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  commission  system.  I 
want  to  explain  that.  I  believe  that  the 
publishers  should  pay  the  regular  com¬ 
mission  and  I  believe  that  in  addition 
your  clients  should  have  to  pay  a  fee  for 
your  services.  Only  in  that  way  can  you 
afford  to  give  them  the  service  that 
they  demand.  If  your  clients  object,  tell 
then\  to  try  to  get  along  without  yon 
and  see  what  will  result.  .Advertising 
is  powerful  because  it  molds  public  opin¬ 
ion  and,  whether  we  are  selling  cigar¬ 
ettes  or  soap,  the  people  must  he  per¬ 
suaded  of  their  desire  to  buy  the  article. 

“During  the  war  advertising  men  gave 
their  best  efforts  to  help  defeat  the 
enemy.  That  defeat  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  those  efforts.  Do  you  real¬ 
ize  that  this  country  today  is  facing  an 
enemy  greater  than  any  that  might  at¬ 
tack  this  country  from  the  shores  of 
New  York  or  California? 

“That  enemy  is  Bolshevism.  It  is  de¬ 
laying  production,  creating  a  spirit  of 
unrest  in  your  midst  and  creating  an¬ 
tagonism  toward  the  Constitution,  this 
in  the  freest  country  in  the  world.  The 
enemy  must  be  checked,  the  people  must 
be  made  to  realize  the  danger  that  men¬ 
aces.  If  you  advertising  men  would  de¬ 
vote  a  portion  of  each  year,  of  each 
month,  of  each  day,  to  the  overpowering 
of  Bolshevism  you  could  repeat  your  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  war  and  do  as  great  a  service 
to  your  country.  , 

“There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  over  the  question  of  whether  ad¬ 
vertising  was  a  business  or  a  profes.sion. 
I  call  it  a  game,  and  I  see  no  objection 
to  the  term.  .A  game  is  played  fair  and 
square  and  that  is  the  way  advertising 
must  be  played,  fair  and  square  and 
with  the  love  of  the  game.” 

W.  J.  Boardman,  of  the  George  Rat¬ 
ten  Company,  discussed  “Some  Bases  ol 
Copy,”  in  the  following  words : 

“No  man  ever  does  real  advertising  without 
expanding  his  own  horizons.  Many  a  niaii 
who  was  local-minded  has  been  forc-d  by  the 
very  progress  of  his  advertising  into  national 
mindedness.  For  national  mindedness  is 
merely  that  quality  of  mind  which  embraces  an 
understanding  of  the  habits  of  life  and  ways 
of  thinking  of  many  localities.  The  man  who 
has  successful  business  relations  with  repre¬ 
sentative  houses  in  all  of  the  states  has  the 
nntiitial  mind  as  truly  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

“.\gain,  adverti.sing  enforces  upon  the  adver¬ 
tiser  the  practice  of  honesty.  It  is  an  or¬ 
ganism  which  the  instinct  of  self-preser¬ 
vation  automatically  urged  to  cast  out  the 
crook  exactly  as  your  physical  bodies  strive 
to  cast  out  the  unwholesome  foreign  sub¬ 
stance. 

“Third,  advertising  forces  upon  its  practi¬ 
tioner,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
method  of  commerce,  the  application  of  fore¬ 
sight  based  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
essential  facts.  If  a  man  buys  land,  buildings 
or  machinery  unwisely,  he  can  recouii  a  part 
of  his  losses  by  selling  at  a  sacrifice,  but  if 
he  has  spent  his  money  on  advertising  bases 
on  false  promises,  he  has  no  recovery. 

“I.ast  and  most  important,  advertising  forces 
upon  the  advertiser  a  revelation  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  influence  in  human  affairs  of  the  unseen 
and  the  intangible.  He  learns  to  sjiend  his 
money  in  ideas  as  confidently  as  previously 
he  spent  it  for  bricks  and  steel.  Previously 
he  may  have  pattered  f^Iibly  of  suiiply  and 
demand,  but  his  advertising  forces  upon  him 
ill  sharp  relief  a  new  comparative  evaluation 
of  supply— that  is  the  material  things — and  of 
demand — that  is  the  human  need  guided  hy 
nubile  information,  both  intangible  things  and 
lioth  paramount.” 

W.  C.  D’Arcy,  of  the  D’.Arcy  Agency, 
St.  Louis,  told  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  W.,  to  influence  business  leg¬ 
islation  of  the  right  kind.  “It  has  the 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


WHERE  THE  DELEGATES  ASSEMBLED 

This  week  on  Pages  22  and  23  “Editor  &  Publisher” 
presents  group  photographs  of  delegates  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Departmental  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  at  Indianapolis; 
delegates  to  the  International  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  Convention,  at  St.  Louis;  and  delegates  to 
the  Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  Association  meeting,  at 
Toronto,  taken  in  their  respective  convention  cities. 
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CHARLIE  MILLER  AGAIN  PRESIDENT 
OF  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENT 

Free  Publicity,  Adjustable  Contracts,  Relations  with  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  Flat  Rates  vs.  Sliding  Scales 
Rouse  Spirited  Discussions 


Imiianatolis,  June  10. — Mutual  help- 
fulne'S  was  the  keynote,  intensity,  sincer¬ 
ity  anti  earnestness,  the  spirit  that  char¬ 
acterized  the  discussions  of  vita!  problems 
affecting  business  office  and  advertising 
administration  at  the  sessions  of  the 
Newspaper  Departmental  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
in  convention  here  this  week.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  departmental,  averages  for  the  five 
executive  sessions  being  close  to  300  and 
for  the  two  open  sessions  over  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  paid  registration 
was  3t<7. 

.^mong  the  executives  who  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  all  sessions  were  Marcellus  E. 
Fester.  Houston  Chronicle;  A.  L.  Shu¬ 
man,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  and 
Arhtiir  G.  Xewmyer,  New  Orleans 
Item.  The  specials  who  were  always  in 
evidence  were  George  F.  Katz,  Dan  .\. 
Carroll,  John  Budd,  M.  I).  Ilnnton,  1C 
St.  John  Richards,  Sam  Dub)-s,  Her¬ 
man  G.  Halsted,  and  Tom  Flynn. 

The  assembly  hall  on  the  eighth  floor 
of  the  Claypool  Hotel  was  the  center  of 
interest  for  newspapermen.  .Across  the 
front  of  the  hall  hung  a  fifty-foot  lianner 
eight-feet  deep  proclaiming  the  slegan 
of  the  departmental  “Newspaper,  The 
National  Advertising  Medium.” 

.At  one  side  the  New  Orleans  Item 
exhibited  tw('  ten-foot  square  trade  ex¬ 
tension  service  diagrams,  “N.  O.  I. 
Serves.”  “Get  the  F'acts.”  The  New 
York  World  displayed  in  the  other  cor¬ 
ner  at  the  front  of  the  room  a  large  col¬ 
ored  service  map  of  New*  York  City  and 
environs,  with  additional  diaeramg 

To  the  right,  at  the  rear  of  the  hall, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  had  an  exhibit  of 
data,  charts  and  survey',  and  opposite, 
the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner  had  an 
exhibit  labeled  “The  Gateway  to  the 
Chicago  Market.” 

President  Charlie  Miller,  business 
manager  of  the  .Atlanta  Georgian-.Amtr- 
ican,  who  presided,  was  untiring  in  his 
zeal  for  “brass  tacks”  information  abort 
every  topic  on  the  program. 

He  was  effective  in  stimulating  the 
debates  and  briinring  out  the  basic  facts 
as  to  the  “Why”  and  “How.” 

Attendance  Is  Tripled 

The  stereotyped  report  was  volumi¬ 
nous.  Practically  all  of  it  covered  execu¬ 
tive  sessions  and  is  not  available  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Tn  making  his  annual  report, 
President  Miller  said; 

“The  fact  that  we  have  liere  an  attendance 
nearly  three  times  as  (jre.nt  as  the  larvest  .V- 
tendance  known  in  the  history  of  onr  orrani- 
ration  is  sufficient  nroof  that  your  officers  have 
been  active.  Rut  I  am  not  Roinij  to  give  your 
officers  .all  the  credit  for  this  great  attend¬ 
ance.  for  right  here  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
Jim  grown  of  Kditos  &  Publisher,  who  has 
worked  as  hard  as  any  officer  of  our  Depart¬ 
ment.  Tn  fact  he  has  been  one  of  the  big 
factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Department 
this  year. 

"Jim  grown  not  only  gave  us  full  pages  of 
advertising  in  his  great  journal  free  of  charge, 
but  he  gave  us  page  after  page  of  news 
•tories  regarding  the  work  and  activities  of 
this  Department,  and  fought  our  liattles  for 
ns  before  the  National  Commission  with  .strong 
editorials.  In  short,  he  has  been  a  tower  of 
ftrength,  and  I  want  to  have  a  little  more  to 
say  about  him  when  I  introduce  him  at  to¬ 
night's  session,  at  which  time  he  will  tell  us 
something  for  our  own  good. 

“And  speaking  of  the  help  we  got  from 
Jim  grown.  I  can’t  pass  along  without  thank¬ 
ing  Frank  Carroll  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
for  his  -supiiort  in  our  contest  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission.  He  had  the  courage  to 
come  out  ptiblicly  and  back  us  up.  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  even  an  officer  of  the 
Department. 

“The  urgent  need  for  a  paid  secretary, 
with  central  headquarters,  was  proven  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  when  ti>oth  Millis  and  I 
were  swamped  with  letters  from  business  and 


idvertising  managers  of  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  asking  for  information  re¬ 
garding  problems  that  came  uii,  mo-st.  of 
them  incident  to  the  paper  shortage. 

“We  have  had  dozens  of  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  asking  whether  it  was  best  to  leave 
out  tbe  local  or  foreign  advertising  when 
one  of  them  had  to  be  left  out. 

"We  bave  had  hundreds  of  letters  asking 
whether  or  not  contracts  should  be  made  for 
a  full  year,  or  for  three  or  six  months. 

“We  have  had  dozens  of  letters  asking  for 
a  iK'rfcct  bonus  plan  for  solicitors,  and  I  am 
hoping  that  we  will  be  able  to  find  the  per¬ 
fect  idan  this  afternoon, 

"We  have  bad  luituireds  of  letters  from 
butdiess  and  advertising  managers,  asking 
where  they  could  find  a  good  advertising 
m,-.nagcr  or  a  good  solicitor. 

"We  have  had  numbers  of  letters  asking 
what  the  newspapers  are  doing  in  the  way  of 
co-operating  with  national  advertisers— whether 
tlie  majority  of  paners  are  charging  the 
a  ency  or  the  adverti.ser  for  the  expense  of 
printing  the  broadsides,  help,  imstage,  etc. 
Some  papers  are  charging,  some  are  not. 

"We  have  been  literally  swampeil  with  let- 
tt"s  asking  about  accepting  business  direct 
instead  of  through  regularly  recognized  ail- 
v.rtising  agents. 

“This  year  we  are  going  to  give  up  consid¬ 
erable  time  to  two  things  that  have  never  had 
attentii  n  at  our  hands  before: 

“First:  Classified  Advertising. 

Sci'oiid :  Developing  newspaper  advertising 

in  the  smaller  cities. 

I  am  afried  it  is  going  to  tie  necessary  for 
given  the  classified  advertising  de.iartment  the 
attention  it  deserves,  and  very  few  of  us 
realize  tbe  imiiortance  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  to  our  papers. 

"In  clo.sing,  I  must  repeat  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  National  Commission  has  given 
us  sufficient  time  to  complete  our  program, 
and  I  hope  they  will  realize  it  next  year  and 
give  us  all  tbe  time  we  need.  If  they  don’t, 
I  am  afraid  it  is  hoing  to  be  necessary  for 
the  Newspaper  Department  to  reorganize  as 
a  separate  organization  so  we  can  hold  our 
meetings  when  and  where  we  please.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe,  however,  this  will  not  be  nec- 
s.sary.  and  next  year  when  we  meet  in — shall 
1  say  Atlanta ?  -that  the  Newsjiaper  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  given  ju.st  twice  as  much  time 
as  we  have  been  given  this  year.” 

A.  G.  Newmyer,  associate  publisher 
of  the  New  Orleans  Item,  reported  for 
the  National  Commission.  He  said  there 


are  nineteen  divisions  of  advertising 
represented  in  the  associated  clubs  move¬ 
ment.  Every  division  elects  three  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  commission,  which  according 
to  Newm.,  er  is  tlu  melting  pot  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Newmyer  stated  that  applications  of 
foreign  language  newspapers  and  the 
American  Press  Association  for  repre- 
-sentative  as  departmentals  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  by  National  Commission  to  the 
newspaper  departmental.  He  stressed 
the  fact  that  ad  of  the  auxiliaries  of  ad¬ 
vertising  were  represented  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  exhibit  at  the  State  House  and 
the  poster  association  with  600  feet  of 
board,  while  only  14  newspapers  out  of 
1,60J  dailies  had  made  a  slmwing. 

He  told  of  Senator  Reeds  statement 
that  the  effective  way  to  tax  advertis¬ 
ing  was  through  the  Postoffice  Depart¬ 
ment,  over  which  the  (iovernmeiu  liad 
absolute  control. 

Mr.  Newmyer  was  duly  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  a  legislative  committee  which 
will  act  as  the  newspaper  departmen  al  s 
representatives  on  the  National  Com¬ 
mission.  Thii  committee  was  elected 
for  a  peril  d  of  threp  years  and  has  been 
empowered  by  the  direc  ors  to  represent 
the  .American  .Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.Association.  The  other  members  are 
I'rank  1).  Webb,  Baltimore  News,,  and 
Frank  1.  Carruthers,  Denver  Post. 

The  discu-.sion  of  “Bonuses  an  1  Sa’- 
aries”  brought  o.it  man/  divergent 
views. 

Marcellus  Foster,  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  a  plan  that  would  provide 
adequate  recognition  of  faithftd  service. 
Some  were  very  positive  in  their  atti¬ 
tude  that  meclianical  departments  should 
not  be  included  in  any  bonus  allotment. 
One  publisher  told  of  distribution  to  his 
mechanical  force  the  week  before  Christ¬ 
mas  and  of  a  demand  on  Christinas  for 
an  increase  in  wages.  .About  an  even 
dozen  expressed  themselves  very  freely 
o’l  the  subject. 


NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 

Cx  HARLIE  MILLER,  business  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Newspaper  Departmental  of  the  .A.  A.  C.  W. 
on  June  10  and  Fred  Millis,  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer.  The  following  directors  were  named: 

Marcellus  Foster,  Houston  Chron-  Walter  G.  Bryan,  New  York  Amer- 
icle.  ican.  * 

Harvey  Young,  Columbus  (Ohio)  ™  ,  „  „  „  ,  ,, 

Dispatch.  •*’  Hoffman,  Portland  Oregon- 

Frank  T.  Carroll,  Indianapolis  News  ian. 

•  Regional  vice-presidents  were  named  as  follows: 


Canada — George  B.  Cooper,  Ed¬ 
monton. 

Alabama -  Charles  Allen,  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

California--E..  M.  Swasey,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner. 

Connecticut — Ed  Flicker,  Bridge¬ 
port  Post. 

Colorado  -Frank  I.  (’.arruthers, 
Denver  Post. 

District  of  Columbia-  -E.  C.  Rog¬ 
ers,  Washington  Times. 

Delaware — W.  F.  Metten,  Wilming¬ 
ton  Every  Evening. 

Florida — Charles  S.  Bates,  Miami 
Herald. 

Georgia — Charles  Atkinson, 

Atlanta  Journal. 

Kansas — Hoyt  F.  Boylan,  Pittsburg. 

Kentucky— Bert  N.  Garsiin,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

Illinois — E.  W.  Parsons,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Indiana — Benjamin  Lawrence,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star, 

Iowa — Harry  T.  Watts,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune. 

Louisiana — J.  A.  Van  Buren,  New 
Orl^ns  Times-Picayune. 

Maryland — John  Elmer,  Baltimore 
News. 

Massachusetts— John  .  A.  Plumh, 
Worcester  Telegram. 


Michigan — Herbert  S.  ConJon, 
Grand  Rapids  Press. 

Minnesota  -J.  J.  Bennett,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

Missouri-  George  M.  Burbach,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Nebraska- -Richard  A.  Carrington, 
Omaha  Bee. 

New  Jersey — Ernest  F.  Wallace, 
Elizabeth  Journal. 

New  York — Jason  Rogers,  New 
York  Globe. 

Ohio — C.  E.  Bennett,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 

Oklahoma-  -H.  E.  Dreier,  Oklahoma 
City  Times. 

Oregon— W.  J.  Hoffman,  Portland 
Oregonian. 

Pennsylvania — Rowe  Stewart,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record. 

Rhode  Island — Arthur  L.  Poorman, 
Providence  Journal. 

South  Carolina — W.  P.  Etchison, 
Columbia  State. 

Tennessee — Battle  Clark,  Nashville 
Banner. 

Texas — A.  L.  Shuman,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

Utah — Nathan  O.  Fullmer,  Salt 
Lake  City  News. 

Virginia — Marvin  S.  Knight,  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch. 

Washington— A.  O.  Loomis,  Spo¬ 
kane  Spokesman-Review. 


George  M.  Burbach,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  de¬ 
livered  a  notable  address  on  “News¬ 
paper  Co-oi  eration.”  .Mr.  Burbach  said; 

‘‘.\  careful  investigation  shows  that  many 
news|iai)ers  have  strayed  far  from  the  path 
of  what  could  he  con.sidcred  legitimate  news- 
(laper  cooperation,  'wilh  the  result  that  we 
now  have  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  is  legitimate  co-operation.  Because  of 
this  dilTcrencc  of  opinion,  there  has  not  been 
a  fixed  s.andard  of  service  to  guide  news- 
piapers.  anu,  as  a  result,  it  has  been  a  free- 
for  all  with  each  newspa.ier  offering  what¬ 
ever  service  it  finds  necessary  to  secure  the 
business,  unmindful  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
good  practice. 

"  I  he  range  of  service  performed  at  pres¬ 
ent  seems  to  cover  everything  from  the  atro¬ 
cious  practice  of  giving  free  siiace  in  street 
cars  to  a  fixed  price  list  for  all  service  ren- 
elcred.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  news- 
papers  rendering  sevHe  on  the  fixed  price 
Idea  are  attracting  the  most  favorable  atten¬ 
tion.  In  this  connection,  1  believe  the  New 
l  ork  W  orlii  comes  nearer  to  having  the  prob¬ 
lem  solved  than  most  of  the  newspa  lers,  as 
the  World  renders  a  definite  service  under 
special  requirements,  which  seeius  to  he  satis- 
tactory  to  both  the  \\  orld  and  the  advertiser. 

It  would  be  well  for  publisliers  to  investigate 
the  World's  method  ol  enforcing  the  non- 
raiicellable  contract,  as  the  contract  thev  com¬ 
pel  tsith  advertiser  and  agency  lO  si.ii  is 
irief  and  definite." 

Flat  Rate*  vs.  Sliding  Scales 

.A.  1..  Shuman,  advertising  manager  of 
the  I'tirt  Worth  Star-Telegram,  had  as 
his  ilienic,  “The  Flat  Rate  vs.  the  SI  ding 
Scale.  His  vote  is  for  it.  with  e.xcep- 
tioii  of  rates  for  railroads,  m.,vies. 
theatrical,  p  ilitical  and  publie  utiliti  s. 
He  charges  automobile  advertising  at 
foreign  rate  rc.ardle.  s  of  whether  bus  - 
ness  is  jilaced  locally  or  through  an 
agent.  He  does  not  use  the  adjustable 
advertising  ci  ntract.  When  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  rates,  the  increase  is 
made  effective  al.ro  t  at  once.  Mr.  Shu¬ 
man  emphasized  his  belief  in  the  flat  rate 
locally  and  thought  it  a  mistake  to  tie 
any  advertiser  up  to  use  freiitiency  of 
insertion  copy.  The  space  should  be 
sold  on  its  merits,  he  said.  This  plan 
has  been  in  operaticii  for  si  me  years 
with  the  Star-Telegram  an  1  gives  a  feel- 
i.ig  of  security  a:id  satisfaction  with  re¬ 
spect  to  increasing  costs  that  may  not 
be  enjoyed  by  the  p'.ihlislur  who  is  tied 
down  by  contract  to  deliver  advertising 
at  less  than  i:  cost.s^ 

.Mr.  Shuman's  views,  very  earnestly 
and  forcefully  presented,  precipitated  a 
near-riot.  Everyone  seemed  to  want  to 
talk  at  once.  It  was  brought  out  that 
the  London  Daily  .Mail  and  London 
Times  charge  the  same  rates  for  de¬ 
partment  stories  that  they  charge  for 
other  advertising,  that  they  make  no 
contracts.  The  largest  space  they  allow 
.Selfridge  and  Harrods  is  about  150  line.s 
on  two  columns  and  the  largest  type  is 
.36-point.  New  rates  are  effective  at 
once  without  notification. 

.An  informal  vote  was  finally  taken  and 
2S  stood  as  favoring  the  flat  rate  locally 
as  against  68  for  the  sliding  scale. 

President  .Miller  stated  that  Mr.  Shu¬ 
man  was  making  progress,  as  at  the  con¬ 
vention  in  New  Orleans  no  one  seemed 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  flat  rate  locally. 
He  asked  those  who  fe't  that  newspapers 
Wfiuld  ultimately  have  to  come  to  it  to 
rise  atid  42  rose. 

Marcellus  E.  h'oster  atmounced  that 
he  was  .solid  oti  the  idea. 

Publicity  evils  and  destructive  com¬ 
petition  with  value  of  special  pages  were 
the  subjects  discussed  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion  Monday  evening  by  .Arthur  G.  New¬ 
myer,  Lincoln  R.  Palmer,  manager  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  James  Wright  Brown,  Editor  & 
Pt'm.isHER,  and  W.  .A.  Beatty,  Lexing¬ 
ton  Herald. 

.A.  fi.  Newmyer.  associate  publisher  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item,  pointed  out  by 
numerous  citations  from  advertising 
agents,  advertising  managers  and  from 
Editor  &  Pi'blisher  and  other  trade 
pajiers.  ^he  damage  done  to  newspapers 
and  their  prestige  by  the  insertion  of  free 
publicity.  His  talk  concluded  with-  the 
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following  resolution,  which  he  moved 
for  adoption  by  the  departmental : 

“The  Newspaper  I>epartniental  of  the  A»- 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  be¬ 
ing  convinced  that  free  publicity — reading  no¬ 
tices,  writeups,  the  puffing  of  amusements,  au¬ 
tomobile  and  motion  picture  press  agents,  the 
inspired  advance  news  for  sporting  events,  in 
fact  all  reading  matter  that  cannot  quali^  as 
legitimate  news  without  consideration  of  its 
reflex  advertising  value — is  gravely  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents  and  newspapers,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  print  paper  crisis;  and 

“Realizing  that  reading  matter  of  that  char¬ 
acter  can  be  effectively  and  permanently  elim- 
’  inated  from  the  columns  of  our  newspaper 
only  by  local  agreements  between  publishers 
«n  each  community, 

"The  Newspaper  Departmental  hereby  urges 
the  prompt  and  complete  support  of  organized 
advertising  for  the  suppression  of  the  free 
publicity  evil,  and  to  that  end  urges  that  each 
club  represented  in  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World  immediately  appoint 
a  representative  committee  to  present  the  fol¬ 
lowing  agreement  to  the  newspaper  publishers 
in  its  field  and  to  urge  their  prompt  signatures 
thereto:  ,  . 

“The  undersigned  publishers  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  . . hereby 

agree  to  discontinue  the  publication  of  free 
publicity  in  consideration  of  advertising 
(reading  notices  and  wriUups,  the  propaganda 
of  amusement,  automobile  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  press  agents,  the  inspired  advance  news 
for  sporting  events,  in  fact  ail  reading  mat¬ 
ter  tliat  cannot  qualify  as  legitimate  news 
without  consideration  of  its  reflex  advertis- 

^‘Be  it  resolved  furthermore,  that  each  club 
in  this  association  is  requested  to  file  a  com¬ 
plete  report  on  its  action  in  relation  to  this 
proposal  with  the  manager  of  the  As^iated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  who  in  turn 
shall  furnish  the  Newspaper  Departmental  of 
the  association  with  a  complete  record  of  the 
results  accomplished.” 

Mr.  Newmyer’s  went  to  general  ses¬ 
sions  to  be  acted  on  by  the  convention, 
as  it  provides  that  local  advertising  club^ 
shall  get  behind  the  movement  to  help 
newspapers  in  ridding  their  columns  of 
the  lying  statements  of  press  agents  and 
propagandists. 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  session  was 
devoted  to  a  symposium  of  views  oi) 
“Daily  Newspapers  as  a  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Medium.” 

George  W.  Hopkins,  sales  manager  of 
the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company, 
and  president  of  the  New  York  Adver¬ 
tising  Club,  urged  pages  of  local  dealers 
tied  up  to  his  general  copy. 

He  spoke  for  the  manufacturers.  E. 
Lyell  Gunts,  Green-I-ucas  Advertising 
Agency,  Baltimore,  discussed  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  agency  standpoint,  and  H.  A. 
Baker,  advertising  manager  of  Johnson- 
Chamberlain  &  Duboise,  Atlanta,  talked 
for  the  retailer. 

Mr.  Baker  make  it  clear  that  w'hat  the 
retailer  most  desires  is  local  newspaper 
advertising.  His  argument  was  strong 
endorsement  of  newspaper  advertising  as 
the  only  kind  of  real  service  to  the  dealer 
to  move  goods  front  his  shelves  and 
place  them  in  homes  of  consumers. 

Frank  T.  Carroll,  Indianapolis  News, 
and  Frank  D.  Webb,  Baltimore  News, 
closed  the  discussion  by  making  the 
cause  of  the  newspaper  fine  100  per 
cent. 

Zoning  the  U.  S.  A. 

W.  J.  Merrill,  Chicago  Tribune,  de¬ 
livered  a  powerful  brief  for  the  news¬ 
paper  in  discussing  the  zone  idea  in 
merchandising.  He  said . 

“There  is  an  ancient  Greek  fable  of  an  old 
weakened  man  who  told  his  son  to  break  a 
bundle  of  sticks.  It  tells  how  the  powerful 
muscles  of  the  son  knotted  in  vain  endeavor, 
and  then  the  feeble  old  father  took  the  sticks 
and  broke  them  one  at  a  time.  Surely  here 
is  a  lesson  that  can  profitably  be  rmembered 
by  those  manufacturers  and  advertisine  men 
who  are  trying  to  break  the  entire  bundle 
of  forty-eight  sovereign  commonwealths  which 
constitute  the  American  Union,  some  of  them 
containing  cities  equal  in  population  to  Euro¬ 
pean  nationa  Think  not  of  the  United  States, 
but  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

“Tile  problem  of  the  manufacturer  is  to 
•break  into’  these  United  markets.  The  sane, 
logical  and  profitable  way  is  to  break  up  the 
tremendous  mass  of  11 0,000, CKH)  people  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  continent  into  logical  units 
for  sales  and  advertising  work. 

“The  zone  system  of  marketing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  permits  the  manufacturer  to  ex^ 
precisely  the  amount  of  pressure  _  needed  in 
each  and  every  section  of  the  United  States. 
Now  let  us  examine  just  one  single  zone  of 
the  thirteen  into  which  we  have  divided  the 
country.  Think  of  what  the  people  of  this 
one  zone  alone,  with  a  population  of  over 
16,000,0(M),  can  buy  if  they  consumed  per 


person  only  one  bar  of  soap  per  week!  It 
would  equal  832,000,000  bars  per  year;  one 
pound  of  coffee  per  month,  it  would  equal 
192,000,000  pounds  per  year;  one  package  of 
canned  goods  per  week,  it  would  equal  832,- 
000,000  cans  per  year;  one  pound  of  mar¬ 
garine  every  ten  days,  it  would  equal  576,- 
000,000  pounds  per  year;  one  pair  of  shoes 
every  six  months,  it  would  equal  32,000,000 
pairs  per  year;  one  pair  of  hose  every  three 
months,  it  would  equal  64,000,000  pairs  per 
year;  one  tube  of  tooth  paste  every  month. 
It  would  equal  192,000,000  tubes  per  year; 
one  pound  of  candy  every  two  weeks,  it 
would  equal  416,0(M),000  pounds  per  year. 

“Figure  the  output  of  some  of  the  factories 
you  know  and  then  realize  that  this  is  just 
one  zone  of  thirteen.  Also  bear  in  mind  that 
with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  prac¬ 
tically  no  manufacturer  has  secured  anywhere 
near  his  just  proportion  of  this  business. 

“Put  up  to  any  sales  manager  you  know  a 
market  with  over  16,000,000  Jieople  compactly 
grouped  and  supplied  by  31,000  retail  grocers, 
who  in  turn  are  supplied  by  493  jobbers  who 
can  ship  over  50,000  miles  of  railroad,  and 
he  will  tell  y.ou  that  such  a  market  is  well 
worth  the  best  he  and  his  organization  have 
in  them.  Yet,  how  many  manufacturers  can 
you  name  who  are  now  trying  to  sell  their 
product  ‘nationally,’  that  have  secured  even 
ene-third  of  the  pos.sibilities  of  this  market. 
This  is  just  one  of  thirteen  markets  in  which 
the  same  relative  condition  prevails.” 

Tuesday  evening  was  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  in  considering  the  value  of 
classified  advertising.  The  session  was 
executive,  and  C.  L.  Perkins  presided. 
Lantern  slides  were  used  effectively  by 
the  young  classified  zealots  to  show  the 
constructive  ^ay  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Perkins  discussed  the  “Power  and 
Importance  of  Classified W.  A.  May- 
Ixirn,  Cleveland  Press,  “Classified  Sales¬ 
manship;”  C.  W.  Nax,  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  “Classified  Reader  Interest;” 
P.  K.  Ewing,  New  Orleans  Item,  “Class¬ 
ified  Typography,”  W.  A.  MacFarlane, 
Chicago  Tribune,  “Classified  Promotion,” 
and  L.  J.  Boughner,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  “Classified  Rates.” 

The  consensus  was  that  classified  ty¬ 
pography  should  be  standardized,  that 
column  rules  should  not  be  broken,  that 
all  illustrations  should  be  confined  to 
display,  and  that  classified  rates  for  the 
same  amount  of  space  should  earn  higher 
net  rate. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  inter-de¬ 
partmental  of  the  newspapers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  over  which  Marcellus 
Foster  presided,  owing  to  indisposition 
of  the  president,  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best  meetings  of  the  series. 

The  newspaper  side  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Foster,  Charlie  Miller  and  Bert 
Garstin,  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Needed  Reform*  in  Agencies 

“The  Good  and  Bad  .Advertising 
Agency”  was  the  much  mooted  topic 
discussed  by  Marcellus  E.  Foster,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 
He  described  common  agency  practices 
that  were  resented  by  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  suggested  the  following  con¬ 
crete  reforms: 

“Fir.st,  in  the  line  of  a  general  change  in 
agency  methods:  The  newspapers  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  are  adopting  a  uni¬ 
form  rate  card.  For  the  sake  or  everything 
that  is  honest,  good,  true  and  beautiful,  let 
the  advertising  agencies  get  a  uniformly  sen¬ 
sible  contract  form.  I  don’t  mean  that  they 
should  all  have  uniform  contracts,  but  they 
should  send  out  contracts  that  call  only  for 
the  rate,  the  date  to  begin,  the  length  of  time 
and  the  number  of  lines  to  be  inserted.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  conditions  in  the  contract  are 
useless  or  unjust. 

“I  have  seen  agency  contracts  with  nearly 
as  many  unnecessary  phrases  and  paragraphs 
and  catch  clauses  in  agate  type  as  are  found 
in  the  average  fire  insurance  policy.  I  have 
seen  agency  contracts  that  when  analyzed, 
guaranteed  the  newspaper  nothing,  but  se¬ 
cured  for  the  client  and  the  agency  every 
protection  on  a  minimum  rate  whenever  that 
agency  deigned  to  start  the  aforesaid  busi¬ 
ness. 

“I  have  seen  contracts  offered  where  every 
privilege  of  cancellation  was  given  the  agency 
and  no  privileges  given  the  publisher  except 
to  insert  the  business  whenever  the  advertiser 
so  ordered.  A  /one  sided’  contract,  whether 
in  buying  advertising  or  any  other  commodity 
is  wrong. 

“One  of  the  greatest  evils  is  the  advertising 
agency  that  seemingly  sets  traps  to  secure 
extra  insertions.  I  often  wonder  whether 
the  agency  or  the  advertiser  profits  thereby. 
The  game  of  trapping  a  newspaper  is  to  send 
instructions  that  are  capable  of  two  or  more 
interpretations,  and  whichever  way  the  pub¬ 
lisher  interprets  the  instructions  is  always 
wrong;  to  send  copy  that  is  so  near  alike 
that  it  would  take  a  microscope  to  tell  the 
difference  and  yet  if  the  wrong  mstrice  or  elec¬ 


trotype  is  used,  there  immediately  conies  for¬ 
ward  a  letter  saying  ’VVe  regret  we  cannot 
allow,’  etc.  If  50  publications  have  been 
caught  in  the  same  trap,  50  free  insertions 
have  been  secured. 

“Another  system  to  secure  free  insertions 
is  to  make  a  contract  for  a  year,  putting  in 
very  small  type  thereon  that  the  business  is 
to  be  suspended  during  certain  periods;  start 
the  copy  on  a  basis  of  once  a  week  or  two  or 
more  times  a  week:  fail  to  notify  the  publisher 
when  to  stop,  let  the  business  run  on  and  on, 
and  then  suddently  curtly  inform  the  publisher 
the  two  oi  three  months  past  due  bill  has  been 
disallowed.  Then  there  is  the  agency  that 
holds  up  a  bill  for  a  month  or  more  on  ac¬ 
count  of  alleged  missing  copies  and  proceeds 
to  deduct  and  claim  the  2  per  cent  discount 
for  monthly  settlement,  saying  it  was  the 
publisher’s  fault  that  checking  copies  were 
not  received.” 

The  advertising  agency  side  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Collin  Armstrong,  of  Collin 
.Armstrong,  Inc.,  Advertising  .Agency, 
dean  of  the  advertising  agents  of  New 
York,  and  chairman  of  the  newspaper 
committee  of  the  Association  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  Advertising  Agencies. 

Mr.  Armstrong  told  of  the  work  of 
the  four  A’s  with  the  Six  Point  League 
and  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  to  formulate  a  standard 
rate  card  and  standard  order  blank  and 
contract  form.  Mr.  Armstrong  deliv¬ 
ered  a  strong  paper  pleading  for  more 
friendly  intercourse  and  co-operation. 

“The  New  York  Newspsper  Committee,  with 
an  unusually  large  membership  of  eight,  all  of 
them  except  the  Chairman  in  charge  of  the 
media  and  rate  dep.'irtments  of  large  agencies, 
have  met.  since  last  Fall,  in  fortnightly  con- 
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BOUGHNER  IS  ELECTED 
CLASSIFIED  CHIEF 

Want-Ad  Men  Form  Permanent  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Four-Day  Session  at  In¬ 
dianapolis - Urge  Increased 

Rates  for  Small  Ads 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Indianatolis,  June  10. — With  the  gen¬ 
eral  aim  of  furthering  the  interests  of 
classified  advertising  in  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  with  the  definite  aims  of  awak¬ 
ening  the  public  and  publishers  to  a 
greater  realization  of  the  utility  of  the 
want-ad  as  a  power  for  good  and  profit; 
of  increasing  classified  advertising  rates 
to  a  point  where  they  return  a  revenue 
per  column  ’  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
display  advertising;  of  increasing  reader 
confidence  by  a  stricter  censorship;  of 
standardization  of  the  want-ad  business, 
the  recently  formed  association  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  managers  met  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis  from  June  6  to  10. 

A  permanent  organization  was  formed 
with  the  following  classified  managers 
or  their  representatives  present:  W.  E. 
MacFarlane,  Chicago  Tribune;  L.  J. 
Boughner,  Chicago  Daily  News;  J.  W. 
Huntoon,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Wm. 
A.  Mayborn,  Cleveland  Press ;  C.  W. 
Nax,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  R.  H. 
Wildman,  Baltimore  Sun;  W.  A.  Giffen, 
Indianapolis  Star;  H.  G.  Barringer, 
Indianapolis  News;  Harry  Gwaltney, 
Milwaukee  Journal;  J.  L.  Irvin,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune;  W.  S. 
Broker,  Milwaukee  Sentinel ;  F.  E. 
Berend,  Detroit  Free  Press ;  W.  W. 
Murdock,  Detroit  Kews;  W.  S.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Detroit  Journal;  C.  T.  Hardin, 
Columbus  'Dispatch;  D.  W.  Lawson, 
Decatur  Review;  Charles  Winters,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News;  Miss  Lyda  Thorn- 
blade,  Peoria  Journal-Transcript. 

G.  W.  Gunderson,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch;  Wilson  Mills, 
Springfield  (Ill.)  News;  Lester  Schultz, 
Danville  Commercial-News;  E.  A.  Vin¬ 
cent,  Minneapolis  Journal;  E.  T.  Lock¬ 
hart,  Grand  Rapids  Press ;  E  W.  Hatch, 
St.  Paul  Daily  News;  F.  T.  Schwamb, 
Milwaukee  AVisconsin  News;  W.  A. 
Soeast,  Chicago  Daily  News;  R.  E 
Barryman,  St.  Louis  Star;  C.  L.  Per¬ 


kins,  Editor  &  Publisher;  J.  W.  Wei- 
gand,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  D.  L 
Henderson,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Times; 
J.  J.  Wellnitz,  Joliet  Herald  News; 
Miss  Gehrette,  Decatur  Herald;  B.  F. 
Robinson,  Indianapolis  Times,  and  J.  L 
Lorig,  Chicago  American. 

The  following  permanent  officers  were 
elected : 

President,  L.  J.  Boughner;  first  vice- 
president,  Harry  Gwaltney;  second  vice- 
president,  C.  W.  Nax;  secretary- 
treasurer,  C.  L.  Perkins;  ffirectors,  W. 
E.  MacFarlane,  J.  L.  Irvin,  W.  W.  Mur¬ 
dock,  D.  W.  Lawson,  H.  G.  Barringer 
and  William  A.  Mayborn. 

Monday  afternoon  at  the  completion 
of  the  organization  meeting  the  program 
was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Nax  as  chair¬ 
man  of  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
classified  rates  and  revenues.  In  investi¬ 
gating  the  relation  between  display  and 
classified  advertising  rates  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out  that  on  one  or  two  papers  the 
average  classified  rate  per  line  was 
enough  higher  than  that  of  display  to 
yield  a  revenue  per  column  equal  to 
that  of  display.  A  number  of  the  papers 
represented  have  display  and  classified 
rates  that  are  the  same,  which  makes 
the  revenue  per  column  from  classified 
the  smaller. 

Should  Exceed  Display  Rate 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  it  was 
possible  and  highly  desirable  to  have 
classified  rates  higher  than  that  of  dis¬ 
play. 

The  Monday  evening  session  on  the 
subject  of  standardization  was  directed 
by  Mr.  Boughner.  It  was  very  clearly 
shown  by  the  members  in  this  round¬ 
table  discussion  that  a  lack  of  standard¬ 
ization  in  want-ad  statistics,  rate  cards, 
classified  headings,  etc.,  was  retarding 
the  possible  growth  of  this  type  of 
advertising. 

The  decision  of  the  meeting  was  that 
the  organization  should  make  an  effort 
to  secure  a  standardization  as  far  r, 
possible. 

R.  H.  Wildman,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
presided  at  the  Tuesday  session  devoted 
to  censorship.  The  need  of  greater 
reader  confidence  was  pointed  out  and 
it  was  demonstrated  that  this  should  be 
had  by  a  stricter  censorship  and  the 
elimination  of  all  want-ads  that  were 
in  any  sense  dishonest. 

Methods  of  fraudulent  advertising  and 
systems  of  preventing  it  were  explained. 
A  committee  with  Mr.  MacFarlane  as 
chairman  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
list  of  censorship  rules  which  all  news¬ 
papers  could  adopt  and  which  would 
tend  to  make  classified  advertising 
cleaner. 

Another  Tuesday  session  under  the 
direction  of  W.  A.  Giffen  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star  was  devoted  to  the  matter 
of  classified  typography  and  make-up. 
The  advantages  of  the  various  types  and 
styles  of  composition  were  discussed. 
The  use  of  broken  columns  and  the 
most  efficient  classified  headings  were 
other  subjects  under  consideration. 

At  the  Wednesday  afternoon  session, 
led  by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  various  forms 
of  classified  promotion,  including  bill¬ 
boards,  street-car  cards,  direct  by  mail, 
novelties,  etc.,  and  it  was  shown  that 
all  of  them  had  been  of  value  in  certain 
campaigns,  but  that  the  consistent  use 
of  newspaper  space  was  by  far  the 
cheapest  and  most  profitable  method  of 
developing  classified-reader  interest  and 
advertisers. 

Credits  and  collections  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  another  portion  of  the  program 
under  the  direction  of  J.  L.  Irvin.  The 
final  session,  devoted  to  classified  sales¬ 
manship,  in  the  absence  of  E.  O.  Symon, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  J.  W.  Wiegand,  of  the  St 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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editors  touring  eastern  CANADA  ON 
10-CAR  DE  LUXE  TRAIN 

President  Wilkie  Learns  of  Mother’s  Death  in  Cyclone,  But 
Sticks  to  His  Post — Premier  Borden  Welcomes 
Party  to  Dominion 

By  JOHN  F.  REDMOND 

(.By  Telegraph  to  Eoitok  &  Publisher) 

S.,  June  9. — The  50  torial  Association. 


Windsor  Jct.,  N 
members  of  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  reached  here  today  in  the  course 
of  their  tour  of  maritime  and  eastern 
provinces  of  Canada  as  guests  of  the 
Dominion  igovernment.  At  Kcntville, 
this  afternoon,  President  Will  Wilkie 
was  informed  by  telegram  of  the  death 
of  his  mother  in  a  cyclone  which  swept 
Grey  Eagle,  Minn.,  yesterday. 

He  was  tendered  the  sympathy  and 
condolences  of  entire  party  and  govern¬ 
ment  and  city  officials.  Mr.  Wilkie,  on 
whom  all  details  of  trip  had  devolved, 
refused  to  leave,  but  sent  Mrs.  Wilkie 
and  their  two  sons  directly  home,  via 
Winnipeg.  The  sad  news  put  a  severe 
damper  on  spirits  of  tourists  for  the 
time  being,  but  the  journey  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  per  schedule. 

“Cousin  Canada”  is  proving  herself  a 
right  royal  host  to  “Cousin  America,” 
by  which  terms  Premier  Borden  greeted 
Americans  on  entering  the  portals  of 
the  Dominion  at  Yarmouth  and  Halifax, 
Monday.  Premier  Borden  expressed  his 
greetings  in  the  following  message  con¬ 
veyed  from  Ottawa  through  the  Halifax 
Herald  and  Evening  Mail: 

“On  behalf  of  the  government  I  ex¬ 
tend  cordial  greeting  to  American  edi¬ 
tors  and  assure  them  that  they  will 
receive  a  warm  welcome  from  our  peo¬ 
ple.  Such  visits  of  representative  men 
have  a  profoundly  beneficial  influence 
in  bringing  about  that  truer  understand¬ 
ing  which  is  so  essential  in  maintaining 
and  strengthening  the  happy  relations 
that  now  exist  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.” 

That  has  been  the  keynote  of  Canada’s 
welcome  everywhere.  Since  landing  at 
Yarmouth  early  Monday  morning  the 
editors  have  visited  Halifax,  Dartmouth, 
Kentville,  Grand  Pre  (land  of  Evange¬ 
line)  and  Windsor  Junction,  and  they 
leave  tonight  for  Sydney,  from  which 
point  side  trips  will  be  taken  to  Bras 
D’or  Lakes,  Irona  and  Trenton.  Glas¬ 
gow,  Stellarton,  Truro.  Nappan,  Am¬ 
herst  and  Sackville  will  be  Friday’s 
objectives  and  Saturday  will  find  the 
travelers  on  Prince  Edward  Island, 
where,  in  order,  Tormentine,  Borden, 
Summerside  and  Charlottetown  will  be 
hosts. 

Next  week’s  itinerary  calls  for  visits 
to  the  fairyland  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
then  a  turn  west  for  Quebec  and  On¬ 
tario.  Although  the  tour  has  barely 
started,  Americans  have  seen  wonderful 
Halifax  Bay  and  the  famous  old  city 
itself  whose  traditions  of  history  and 
later  close  relations  with  America  in 
handling  thousands  of  our  troops  during 
the  European  war  had  endeared  it  to 
all.  Likewise,  Halifax  was  the  scene  of 
the  memorable  munitions  explosion  of 
1917.  which  did  $30,(X)0,000  damage  to 
the  city  and  took  a  toll  of  nearly  2.000 
lives.  The  record  of  rehabilitation 
which  the  Halidonians  were  able  to 
show  on  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe 
was  an  apt  illustration  of  the  marvelous 
enterprise  of  the  people. 

Premier  Murray  and  Lieut. -Governor 
Grant  of  the  provincial  government. 
Mayor  Parker  of  Halifax,  Mayor  Simp¬ 
son  of  Dartmouth  and  others  tendered 
the  freedom  of  their  province  and  cities 
to  the  editors. 

President  Wilkie  and  Ex-President 
Albright  replied  for  the  National  Edi- 


Previously,  Mayor 
Walker  and  citizens  of  Yarmouth  had 
acted  similarly  on  behalf  of  their  city. 
President  Wilkie  is  in  direct  charge  of 
the  party  with  the  ready  assistance  of 
Willard  E.  Carpentier,  of  Lincoln  (Ill.) 
Courier-Herald. 

The  finest  steamship  and  railroad 
equipment  in  the  Dominion  is  at  the 
complete  disposal  of  the  editorial  party, 
which  is  living  entirely  on  the  finest 
train  on  the  North  American  continent. 
The  ten  cars  represent  a  cost  of  over 
a  million  dollars.  Another  feature  of 
the  tour  is  that  the  lives  of  all  members 
of  the  party  have  been  insured  for 
$5,000  each  through  a  blanket  policy 
underwritten  by  a  group  of  the  strong¬ 
est  insurance  companies  in  Canada. 

Nothing  has  been  overlooked  for 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion’s  guests.  Leading  officials  of  all  lines 
of  transportation  handling  the  party  are 


accompanying  the  editors  over  every 
inch  of  their  systems.  So  far,  tourists 
have  traveled  over  the  Boston  and  Yar¬ 
mouth  Steamship  Line,  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Railways,  Dominion  Atlantic 
Railway  and  Coastal  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany. 

Representatives  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Railways  traveling  with  the  party 
include ;  C.  A.  Hayes,  vice-president, 
Toronto ;  C.  K.  Howard,  general  agent, 
Boston ;  L.  S.  Brown,  general  superin¬ 
tendent,  Moncton ;  C.  Price-Green,  indus¬ 
trial  commissioner,  Toronto;  F.  W. 
Robertson,  general  passenger  agent, 
Moncton;  A.  H.  Lindsay,  advertising 
agent,  Moncton;  F.  L.  Dougan,  travel¬ 
ing  passenger  agent,  Moncton ;  J.  M. 
Drieve,  general  superintendent  dining- 
car  service,  Toronto;  W.  C.  Potts,  in¬ 
spector  dining-car  service,  Montreal;  C. 
P.  Trites  and  M.  F,  Moore,  passenger 
representatives,  Moncton;  General  Pas¬ 
senger  .Agent  Cudworth,  Boston  and 
Yarmouth  Steamship  Company,  was  in 
charge  of  the  trip  from  Boston,  and 
officials  of  the  Dominion  and  Atlantic 
Railroad,  which  conducted  visit  to  Kent¬ 
ville  and  Grand  Pre,  who  were  in  per¬ 
sonal  charge  of  the  party,  were  R.  U. 
Parker,  general  passenger  agent,  Hali¬ 
fax,  and  F.  G.  J.  Comeau,  general  freight 
agent,  Halifax. 


FLORIDA  WINS  N.  E.  A.  1921  CONVENTION 

By  G.  C.  MacGUIGGAN 


Boston. — After  the  all-day  tour  of  the 
North  Shore  in  automobiles  Thursday  on 
a  sight-seeing  trip  nearly  200  members  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association  were 
ready  early  Friday  morning  to  open  the 
second  last  day  of  the  35th  annual  con¬ 
vention.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  that 
Thursday  the  editors  from  the  24  States, 
many  accompanied  by  their  wives,  forgot 
all  their  worries  about  the  newsprint 
paper  shortage  and  other  difficulties  and 
responsibilities  and  revelled  by  the  hour 
in  views  of  the  ocean  and  shore  from 
dozens  of  different  angles,  sniffing  the 
bracing  salt  sea  air,  such  as  New  Eng¬ 
land  alone  can  offer. 

The  real  feature  of  this  last  session 
was  the  election  of  officers,  without  dis¬ 
senting  vote,  as  follows: 

President,  Will  Wilke,  Grey  Eagle, 
Minn. ;  vice-president,  E.  E.  Brodie,  Ore¬ 
gon  City,  Ore. ;  corresponding  secretary, 
George  Schlosser,  Wessington  Springs, 
S.  D. ;  treasurer,  W.  W.  .Aikens,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Ind. ;  executive  committee — two 
years — J.  C.  Brimblccom,  Newton 
Graphic,  and  H.  U.  Bailey,  Princeton, 
Ill.,  to  succeed  themselves,  and  G.  W. 


Marble  of  Ft.  Scott,  Kan.,  to  succeed 
W.  W.  Aikens;  and  Wallace  Odell, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  to  succeed  E.  E. 
Brodie,  for  one  year. 

The  nominating  committee  further  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  Constitution  be  so 
amended  as  to  make  the  office  of  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  similar  to  th.it  of 
President,  ineligible  for  re-election 

The  first  speaker  of  the  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  session  was  J.  R.  Coolidge  of  the 
.American  Library  Association.  The 
feature  of  this  session  was  a  friendly  but 
spirited  contest  for  tiie  privilege  of  en¬ 
tertaining  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  at  their  annual  meeting  in  1921. 

.After  cx-President  George  Hosmer  of 
Bradentown,  Fla.,  and  J.  E.  Junkin,  of 
Metropolis,  Miami,  Fla.,  had  spoken  for 
their  State,  and  James  Hennessey  haa 
presented  a  written  invitation  to  conic  to 
New  Orleans,  which  was  so  strongly  fa¬ 
vored  that  Colonel  Henry  himself  made 
the  motion  to  hold  the  1921  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  Florida. 

The  annual  report  of  the  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  Herbert  C.  Hoteling,  was  re¬ 
ceived  very  favorably. 


"If  you  want  to  yet  real  joy  out  of  livinr  go  got  a  small  city  daily  or  wookly," 
is  the  advice  that  has  rung  in  our  cars  for  years.  Seeing  is  believing.  Look  at 
the  National  Editorial  Association.  Last  year  they  conventioned  all  over  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  This  year  they  are  spending  a  mere  month  in  eastern 
Canada.  The  above  picture  of  a  party  of  the  delegates  was  taken  in  Boston 
from  which  port  they  sailed  for  Yarmouth. 


Hon.  C.  Price-Green,  Industrial  Com¬ 
missioner,  Canadian  National  Railways, 
gave  one  of  the  most  illuminating  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  entire  convention  on 
“P'uture  Paper  Supply.”  Mr.  Green 
startled  his  hearers  time  and  again  with 
information  not  only  vital  to  the  smaller 
publishers  of  the  country,  but  to  the 
owners  of  the  large  metropolitan  dailies 
as  well.  As  200  delegates  sat  in  the 
Public  Library  lecture  hall,  contemplat¬ 
ing  its  possibilities  in  growing  strength 
and  influence,  backed  by  15,0CI0  publish¬ 
ers,  they  also  saw  its  strength  ebb  away 
under  the  economic  force  of  destruction 
that  is  undermining  the  supply  of  white 
paper. 

Mr.  Green’s  presentation  was  so  inter¬ 
esting  that  the  editors,  when  they  had  to 
take  a  recess  to  conform  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  afternoon  programme,  voted 
to  ask  Mr.  Green  to  go  with  them  on 
the  harbor  trip  and  tell  them  the  rest 
of  the  story  on  the  boat,  which  he  did. 
Mr.  Green  stated: 

“We  are  facing  a  lumber  famine,  and  not 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  public  realixm 
it,  and  many  of  those  who  do  realize  it  arc 
the  newspaper  pubjishers.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  domestic  issue  in  this  country  in  the  very 
near  future  will  be  the  conservation  of  the 
forest  wealth,  for  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
when  its  rapid  diminution  is  fully  realiied, 
something  like  a  wave  of  hysteria  will  go  over 
the  whole  country;  this  realization  cannot 
come  too  soon  to  avoid  what  may  be  seriously 
regarded  as  a  national  peril. 

“How  important  this  conservation  is  to  the 
country  can  be  judged  by  present  consumption. 
To-day  the  United  States  is  using  one-half 
of  the  whole  world’s  supply  of  white  paper, 
representing  five  and  a  half  million  cords  of 
wood  yearly,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  pile  of 
pulp  four  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high,  4,500 
miles  long,  or  greater  than  the  distance  acroM 
the  continent.  The  newspapers  of  the  city 
of  New  York  alone  consume  the  equivalent 
of  over  9,000  spruce  trees  daily,  and  Chicago 
over  5,000.  One  New  York  Sunday  paper 
aline  take  the  spruce  from  over  40  acres  for 
every  issue. 

"These  figures  are  somewhat  startling,  but 
a  Ingatelle  compared  with  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  forest  product  by  the  United 
States.  This  country  consumes  thirty  billion 
feet  a  year,  board  measure,  for  lumber.  In¬ 
cluding  lumber,  ties,  fire-wood  and  for  all 
other  purposes,  it  takes  fully  one  hundred 
billion  feet  a  year  to  supply  its  requirements, 
or  equal  to  a  pile  of  solid  wood,  four  by  four 
feet,  stretching  98,500  miles,  or  thirty-three 
time--,  across  the  continent,  and  four  times 
around  the  globe,  translated  into  terms  of 
cord  wood,  it  would  measure  a  very  much 
greater  distance. 

“The  forests  of  America  have  played  a  most 
imiMirtant  part  in  the  economic  development 
of  this  continent,  providing  most  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  railways,  that  opened  up  the  country 
with  their  early  traffic.  Their  manufacture  is 
one  of  the  basic  industries.  In  Canada  its 
importance  is  only  exceeded  by  agriculture, 
in  the  United  States  its  logmng  and  milling 
branches  rank  first  in  manufacturing.  Wage 
earners  to  the  extent  of  two  million  people, 
are  dependent  on  its  primary  industries. 

"Reports  show  that  the  United  States  has 
a  total  forest  area  of  500  million  acres,  of  which 
100  million  are  so  devastated  as  to  be  wholly 
unproductive:  250  million  have  been  cut-over, 
and  are  more  or  less  damaged  by  fire,  but  are 
producing  new  timber,  usually  in  small 
amounts;  150  million  acres  are  in  standing 
timlier,  with  no  annual  increase,  and  a  large 
part,  though  virgin  forest,  is  of  poor  quality 
and  very  inacces.sible. 

“Of  the  .500  million  acres  of  forest  land, 
400  are  privately  owned  and  100  million  pub¬ 
licly  owned:  most  of  the  latter  is  in  the 
national  forests  and  it  is  shown  that  because 
it  is  of  poor  average  quality  and  hard  to 
reach,  it  will  be  many  years  before  it  can  play 
any  important  part  in  the  timber  market. 

“Eighty  per  cent  of  the  standing  merchant¬ 
able  timber  is  privately  owned  and  97  per 
I  ent  of  the  annual  cut  comes  from  these 
forests.  The  total  of  this  standing  timber 
represents  something  in  excess  of  2,500  billioir 
feet,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities  at 
the  present  rate  of  cutting,  this  supply  would 
be  exhausted  within  fifty  years,  which  as  it  i* 
pointed  out,  Ts  no  long  time  in  the  life  of 
a  nation.’  Meantime  the  population  of  the 
country  is  increasing  and  the  consumption 
going  up  in  a  like  ratio.  Moreover,  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  has  greater  calls  upon  it  and  thi* 
will  have  a  further  effect  in  reducing  the  life 
of  the  supply.  Regarding  export,  as  Colonel 
Henry  S.  Graves  points  out,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Douglas  nr,  the  species  that  supply 
the  hulk  of  the  export  are  those  which  are 
most  depleted.  Southern  pine  forms  half  of 
the  export  trade,  and  the  available  supply  is 
only  222  billion  feet;  at  the  present  annual 
cut  of  saw  log  timber  of  nearly  17  million 
feet,  board  measure,  there  remains  but  about 
14  years’  cut  of  the  original  supplies.’’ 

“.\bout  half  her  forest  areas  have  been 
burnt  over  in  the  past  100  years,  some  areas 
several  times;  British  Columbia  alone  has  lost 
over  600  million  feet  from  fire.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  consumption,  about  fourteen  billion 
feet  a  year,  we  have  lost  by  fire  the  equivalent 
of  450  years’  supply.  On  the  basis  of  a  tax 
of  fifty  ceots  per  1,000  feet,  B.  M.,  the  lowest 
in  effect,  it  means  that  the  people  from  this 
cause  have  lost  81,000,000.000. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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ABBREVIATIONS  IN  WANT  ADS  CAN  BE 
GRADUALLY  ELIMINATED 

Display  Typography  in  Classified  Columns,  Kit  by  Paper 
Shortage,  Cuts  Down  Lineage  and  Number 
of  Small  Ads 

By  C.  L.  PERKINS 

Head  of  the  Perkins  Service,  Specialists  In  Huilding  Classified 
Article  XXX 


Recently  the  subject  of  aWirevia- 
tion  was  discussed  in  one  of  these 
articles.  At  that  time  it  was  pointed  out 
that  ahlireviation  in  want-ads  decreased 
classiiied  linea  e  a:’.d  therefore  revenue, 
at  the  same  time  making  the  advertise¬ 
ments  harder  to  read  and  less  produc¬ 
tive  to  the  advertisers. 

Some  newspaper  executives  may  agree 
with  the  idea  that  abbreviation  in  the 
want-ad  columns  is  incorrect,  yet  fear 
to  eliminate  it.  To  those  who  desire  to 
eliminate  abbreviation,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  has  pointed  out  a  way  which  will 
not  create  ill-will  among  advertisers. 

In  analyzing  the  classified  columns  of 
the- Daily  News  with  respect  to  abbrevia¬ 
tion.  it  was  found  that  there  was  no 
standard  method  of  shortening  words. 
The  word  “electric”  was  alibreviated  in 
the  Daily  Xews  in  the  following  six 
ways,;  .“E,”  “El,”  Ele.”  “Elec."  “Elect,” 
and-  “Elet.” 

T6  standarizc  abbreviation  the  Daily 
Xews  has  prepared  for  its  classified  em¬ 
ployes  and  the  composing  room',  these 
instructions  given  in  the  box^tn  this 
pa'^e/  ‘  '  V 

While  it  is  not  known  that  the  Daily- 
News  intends  to  eliminate  abbreviations, 
it 'or  any  paper  that  has  sta^idardized 
alil^f'eviations  in  the  same  manner  can 
easily  eliminate  this  evil  without  creating 
trouble  by,  gradually  shortening  this  li.st 
of  -permissible  curtailments. 

The  Daily  N'^ew’s  list  contains  132 

words,  of  which  cleVen  (association, 

business,  continental,  express,  gallon,  in¬ 
surance,  immediate,  national,  plijmbing. 
suitable,  and  vulcanize)  could  be  elim¬ 
inated  nvithout  trouble.  In  a  month  or 
so  the  jiejct,  dozen  least  common  words 
could  -tie  removed  from  the  list.  l?y 

carry  ing  this  process  of  reduction  on  for 
a  few-  months,  -the  list  could  be  reduced 
to  the  half  dozen  univer.sally  accepted 
alsbreviations  such  as  st.,  blvd.,  ave.,  and 
no.,  with  the  result  that  the  want-ads 
would  be  larger  and  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  more  easily  understood. 

*  ♦  * 

The  paper  shortage  and  recent  freight 
congestion  has  done  more  to  eliminate 
display  typography  in  classified  adver¬ 
tising  columns  than  any  other  one  thing. 
Many  papers  w-ere  forced  to  make  type 
reforms  w-hich  they  had  alw-ays  desired 
hut  feared  to  execute.  Those  who  have 
eliminated  display  features  from  their 
classified  in  the  past  few-  months  have 
discovered  that  the  number  of  advertise¬ 
ments  and  advertisers  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased — that  the  small  advertiser  gets 
better  results  and  uses  the  columns  to 
a  greater  degree  because  he  is  not  over¬ 
shadowed  by  display  advertisers. 

This  increase  in  number  of  advertise¬ 
ments  also  creates  a  greater  market¬ 
place  aspect  to  the  w-ant-ad  page.s,  thus 
attracting  more  readers  and  producing 
better  results  to  advertisers. 

“We  have  but  tw-o  kinds  of  newspaper 
advertisements,  display  and  classified,” 
writes  P.  K.  Ewing,  in  an  article  on 
classified  typography  w-hich  he  prepared 
to  present  to  the  Newspaper  Department 
of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  at  its  convention  this 
week.  Mr.  Ewing,  who  was  unable  to 
attend  the  convention,  continues; 

“We  very  frequently  hear  of  the  so- 
called  ‘display-classilied’  adverti.sement. 


t-.arly  in  the  Great  War  we  also  heard 
<  f  so-called  ‘German- American’  citizens. 
They  later  proved  to  be  either  Germans 
or  Americans.  '  So  it  is  with  adver¬ 
tisements.  They  must  be  one  or  the 
other — display  or  classified.  There  can 
be  no  hyphen  because  of  position  or  rate. 

“Webster’s  Ihctionary  gives  the  fol- 
low-ing  definitions  of  the  tw-o  words ; 
‘display’  and  ‘classified’; 

‘(‘LASSIFIED — To  arrange  according  to  a 
system;  to  arrange  in  sets  according  to  some 
method  founded  cn  common  properties  or 
characters/ 

‘DISPLAY — To  spread  I>efore  the  view;  to 
make  an  ostentatious  exhibition  of;  parade; 
g've  special  prominence  to.* 

“Correct  classified  advertising  is  set 
in  a  uniform  page  made  up  of  single- 
column  ads,  free  from  cuts,  pictures,  or 
borders,  .\gate  type  is  best  suited  be¬ 
cause  it  is  large  enough  to  be  read  easily 


and  small  enough  to  enable  publishers  to 
keep  rates  within  reach  of  anyone’s 
pocketboc  k. 

“We  must  bear  in  mind  that  display 
advertisements  are  used  where  it  is 
necessary  to  compel  attention — to  be 
‘stumbled  over’ — while  classified  ads  are 
referred  to  as  one  would  refer  to  a 
directory  or  catalog. 

“The  three  most  important  points  in 
a  display  ad  are; 

1.  — It  must  be  SEEN. 

2.  — It  must  be  .READ. 

3. — It  must  be  UNDERSTOOD. 

“With  classified  advertising  I  would 

change  the  first  to 

1. — It  must  be  FOUND. 

“The  average  reader  of  classified 
colums  is  in  search  of  something,  and 
the  finding  of  that  particular  kind  of 
advertisement  is  of  first  consideration. 
Finding  what  they  want  in  a  jiffy  makes 
more  readers  for  the  columns,  and  ul¬ 
timately  lietter  results.  Naturally  more 
business  follows  in  the  course  of  time. 

“For  liest  results  classified  ads  should 
be  arranged  for  quick  reference  and  easy 
to  find.  Therefore,  it  is  best  to  arrange 
them  in  the  catalog  style — or  alphabeti¬ 
cal  arrangement.  This  cannot  consist¬ 
ently.  economically  or  properly  be  done 
if  columns  are  broken  with  double-col¬ 
umn  or  larger  advertisements. 

“The  greatest  feature  in  single-column 


advertising  is  the  fact  that  all  ads  can 
carry  an  index  word.  These  little  words 
appear  in  caps  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  line  in  every  ad,  and  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  ad  is  the  same  as  a  heading 
on  a  news  story.  Without  the  heading 
on  the  latter,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  reader  to  read  the  first  paragraph  or 
tw-o  in  every  story  before  discovering 
whether  it  w-ere  interesting  or  unintercst- 
ing. 

“The  rhost  important  thing  alxnit  an 
‘automobile  for  sale’  ad  is  the  make  of 
the  car,  and  not  the  fact  that  it  is  for 
sale.  Many  newspapers,  however,  put 
the  w-ords  'FOR  SALE’  in  caps  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ad,  but  how  much  more 
logical  it  w-ould  be  to  use  the  word 
‘I'ORD,’  or  whatever  make  the  car  is. 
In  this  way  the  prospective  F'ord  pur¬ 
chaser,  w-ith  limited  time,  easily  and 
quickly  reads  about  every  Ford  for  sale 
and  skips  the  Packards  and  Cadillacs. 

“In  considering  the  best  form  of  typo¬ 
graphy  for  classified  ads,  we  must  adopt 
a  standard  that  comes  nearest  meeting 
the  following  requirements ; 

1.  — Greatest  reader  attention  and  in¬ 

terest. 

2.  — Easiest  to  find  by  reader. 

3.  — Cheapest  composition. 

“The  single-column  agate  ads  best 
meets  these  requirements  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons ; 

1.  — Reader  Attention — Such  ads  make 
up  a  page  that  commands  more  reader 
attention  and  interest  because  of  uni¬ 
formity  and  simplicity.  On  the  other 
hand,  pages  made  up  of  display  ads  of 
all  sizes  and  agate  ads.  do  not  present 
an  attractive  appearance  because  of  the 
conglomeration  of  pictures,  signature 
cuts,  liorders,  ornaments,  etc.  The  large 
ads  completely  overshadow  the  small 
two,  three,  five  or  ten-liners. 

“Many  of  us  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  very  back-bone  of  all  classified 
advertising  mediums  is  the  small  ad, 
and  w-e  should  therefore  protect  the 
small  advertiser.  We  very  often  sc-e 
two  full  columns  of  space  used  for  one 
ad  and  it  looks  like  real  money,  but  let 
us  not  forget  that  after  all  it  is  but  one 
ad  to  interest  and  appeal  to  our  readers. 
Contrast  this  situation  with  fifty  or  one 
hundred  small  ads  placed  in  the  same 
amount  of  space.  Then  we  would  have 
something,  a  part  of  which  would  at 
least  interest  practically  every  reader. 
This  means  just  that  many  more  be- 
h’evers  in  classified  advertising. 

2.  — Easiest  to  Find — When  a  news¬ 
paper  so  arranges  its  ads  that  the  reader 
can  find  w-hat  he  w-ants  in  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  time,  it  is  but  natural  that  in¬ 
creased  lineage  and  numlier  of  ads  fol¬ 
low-,  because  of  the  fact  that  some  day 
these  same  readers  will  have  occasion 
to  use  classified  advertising.  If  they  like 
a  certain  paper’s  method  of  printing  ad¬ 
vertising  they  will  most  certainly  place 
their  ad  in  that  medium.  The  more 
readers,  the  more  results,  and  the  more 
results,  the  more  ads — and  so  on  in  an 
endless  circle. 

3.  — Composition — There  is  little  need 
to  discuss  w-hich  form  of  composition  is 
the  cheaper.  The  agate  type,  single-col¬ 
umn  ad  can  lie  set  up  on  a  linotype  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  operator  has  only  to  drop 
in  blank  slugs  for  white  space  and  add 
a  cut-off  rule  at  the  end  of  the  ad  to 
complete  the  operation. 

“Adopting  the  single-column  standard 
may  mean  a  few  vexed  customers  at  first, 
liut  in  my  opinion  it’s  the  sure-shot  route 
to  increased  number  of  ads,  increased 
lineage,  increased  receipts  and  greater 
margin  of  profit.  The  vexed  customer> 
become  ‘sold’  to  it  once  they  give  it  a 
thorough  trial,  for  like  the  sick  baby 
who  needs  castor  oil  (but  doesn’t  want 
to  take  it)  it’s  liest  for  them  and  will 
do  them  good,  unless  they  rightly  belong 
in  the  display  columns.” 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


In  addition  to  the  commonly  accepted  abbreviations  of  the  points 
of  the  compass,  names  of  railroads,  and  so  on,  the  following  words 
only  may  be  abbreviated  in  Classified  '.•\dvertisements  to  the  forms 
indicated : 

.\cre — A.  Flat — FI. 


.•\djoining — Adj. 
•Apartment — .Apt. 
.Assistant — .Asst. 
.Association — .Assn. 
.Avenue — -Av. 

Balance — Bal. 
Basement— Bsmt. 
Between — Bet. 
Block— Blk. 

Boulevard — Blvd. 
Brick— Br. 

Building — Bldg. 
Business — Bus. 

Cold— C. 

Combination — Comb. 
Commission — Com. 
Company — Co. 
Comidcte — Comp. 
Condition — Cond. 
Confidential — Con  f. 
Connected — Con. 
Continental — Cont. 
Convenient-ce — Conv. 
Corner — Cor. 

Couple — Cple. 
Cylinder — Cyl. 
Delivery — Del. 
Demountable — Dem. 
Department — Dept. 
Dining —  Din. 

District — Dist. 

Double — Dble. 

Dozen  -Doz. 

Electric — Elec. 
Fllevated — L 
Employed — Emp. 
Exchange — Exch. 
experience — Exp. 
Express — Ex. 

Evening — Eve. 

Family — Fam. 

Feet — Ft. 

Fixture — Fix. 


Foundation — Foun. 
Frame — Fr. 

Front — Frt. 

Furnished — Furn. 
Gallon — Gal. 

General — Gen. 
Gentleman — Gent. 
Guaranteed — Guar. 
Headiiuarters — Hdq. 
Heat — Ht. 

Horse  Power — H.P. 
Hot— H. 

Hour — Hr. 

1  'ouse — Hse. 
Housekeeping — Hskpg. 
Ho'-sew-ork — Hswk. 
Improvement — Imp. 

1 nch — In. 

Including — Incl. 

1 ncorporated — I nc. 
Inquire — Inc). 

Insurance — Ins. 
Kitchen — Kit. 

Laundry — Ldry-. 
Lavatory — Lav. 

Light — Lt. 

Living — Liv. 

Im  mediate — I  mm. 
Large — Lge. 

Lumber — Lbr. 

Machine — Mach. 
Machinery — Mchy. 
Manager — Mgr. 
Manufacturer — Mfr. 
Manufacturing — Mfg. 
Married — Mar. 
Mechanical — Mech. 
Mile— M. 

Minute — Min. 

Modern — Mod. 

Month — Mo. 

Morning — Morn. 
Mortgage — Mtg. 


National — Nat. 

Near — Nr. 

Necessary — Nec. 
Number — No. 

Opposite — Opp. 

Park — Pk. 

Parlor — Par. 

Passenger — Pass. 

Piece — Pc. 

Plumbing — Plbg. 
Possession — Poss. 
Pound — Lb. 

Privilege — Priv. 

Real  Estate — R.  E. 
Reference — Ref. 
Required — Req. 
Residence — Res. 
Roadster — Rdstr. 

Room — Rm. 

Running — Run. 

Salary — Sal. 

Single — Sgle. 

Small — Sm. 

Square — Sq. 

Station — Sta. 

Steam — Stm. 

Story — Sty. 

Street — St. 

Suburb — Sub. 

Suitable — Suit. 
Superintendent — Supt. 
Surface — Surf. 
Telephone — Tel. 
Touring — Tour. 
Transportation — Trans. 
Upholstered — L'phl. 
Vacant — Vac. 

Vulcanize — Vul. 
Washing — Wsh. 

Water — W. 

Week — Wk. 

V’ard— Yd. 

Year — Yr, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Miles  City,  Mont. 

.-\nierican  Journalists’  .Association — I 
am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  en¬ 
roll  with  your  organization.  The  same 
with  the  reporters  on  our  paper.  It  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  profound  as¬ 
tonishment  to  me  that  newspaper  men 
did  not  appear  to  possess  the  degree  of 
intelligence  shown  by  hod-carriers  and 
dishwashers  and  form  an  organization 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  in- 
eiiualitics  bound  to  precipitate  upon  any 
class  of  workers  who  refuse  to  make  a 
mass  defense,  in  the  clash  of  the  aggres¬ 
sive  veteran  lalior  organizations  going 
on  about  them. 

VVe  point  to  the  pitiable  example  of 
China  wh'le  we  ourselves  act  as  if  we 
were  “Chinafied.” 

C.  M.  BOLXHF.R. 

Editor  Daily  Star. 


Cleburne,  Tex. 

American  Journalists’  .Association  :  I 
have  wondered  a  thousand  times  why 
the  people  who  work  in  the  newspaper 
“brainery”  did  not  organize  for  self¬ 
protection,  and  am  glad  to  learn  that 
your  association  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  bringing  all  these  workers  to¬ 
gether  in  a  solid  organization.  .Any¬ 
thing  I  can  do  to  further  the  cause, 
count  on  me.  With  best  wishes,  I  am, 
D.  M.  THRASH, 

City  Editor,  Morning  Review. 


EASY  TALK 

Hy  Philip  R.  Dillon. 


■W7  HEX  I  lived  in  the  Western  Re- 
”  serve  of  Ohio,  I  was  told  that  many 
villages  and  hamlets,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  had  but  one  daily  news¬ 
paper  subscriber;  the  Cleveland  Leader 
was  the  favorite  newspaper  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  at  that  time.  By  natural  selection, 
the  postmaster  (who  was  usually  a  gro¬ 
cer)  was  the  lone  subscriber,  and  it  is 
still  well  remembered  by  the  septuagen¬ 
arians  how  he  accepted  and  performed 
the  new  duty  of  Public  Reader  of  the 
Xews  when  the  War  began.  Over  many 
of  the  roads  running  through  the  parts 
not  yet  within  the  sound  of  the  locomo¬ 
tive’s  whistle,  stage  coaches  still  car¬ 
ried  passengers  and  mail.  When  the 
mail  was  distributed,  the  postmaster 
would  stand  upon  a  box  in  his  store,  or, 
if  the  crowd  was  extra  large  and  the 
weather  was  not  too  stormy,  would  go 
outside  and  stand  upon  the  top  step  and 
read  aloud  to  the  assembled  farmers 
and  villagers  the  news  from  the  “Front,” 
holding  high  the  daily  paper  which  had 
just  come  in  the  mail  bag.  The  story 
goes  that,  on  April  16,  1865,  a  postmas¬ 
ter  was  reading,  with  impressive  eiiuii- 
ciation,  a  dramatic  recital  of  the  details 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln  at  Ford’s  Theatre,  sent  out  from 
Washington  the  day  before.  The  silent 
audience  listened  to  the  words — 

“The  assassin  cried,  ‘Sic  semper  ty- 
rannis.’  jumped  to  the  stage  and  es¬ 
caped.”  .A  listening  villager  instantly 
shouted — ‘Why  didn’t  someone  stop  that 
stage?’  ” 

«  4e  *  i;, 

T  am  led  to  believe  that  the  reading 
aloud  of  newspapers,  once  a  daily  cus¬ 


tom  in  nearly  every  family  of  the  land, 
is  no  longer  practised  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  The  custom,  as  we  know  it, 
began  in  England,  probably  at  the  very 
commencement  of  newspaper  publica¬ 
tion.  Here  is  a  curious  picture  and 
comment  by  Charles  Lamb,  a  quintes- 
cent  Londoner,  written  a  hundred  years 
ago: 

“A  newspaper  read  aloud  is  in¬ 
tolerable.  In  some  of  the  bank 
offices  it  is  the  custom  (to  save  so 
much  individual  time)  for  one  of 
the  clerks — who  is  the  best  scholar 
— to  commence  upon  the  ‘Times’  or 
the  ‘Chronicle,’  and  recite  its  en¬ 
tire  contents  aloud,  pro  bono  pub¬ 
lico.  With  every  advantage  of 
lungs  and  elocution,  the  effect  is 
singularly  vapid.  In  barbers’  shops 
and  public  houses  a  fellow  will  get 
up  and  spell  out  a  paragraph,  which 
he  communicates  as  some  discov¬ 
ery.  -Another  follows  with  his  se- 
"  lection.  So  the  entire  journal  tran¬ 
spires  [*]  at  length  piecemeal.  Sel¬ 
dom  readers  are  slow  readers,  and. 
without  this  expedient,  no  one  in 
the  company  would  probably  ever 
travel  through  the  contents  of  the 
whole  paper. 

“Newspapers  always  e.xcite  curi¬ 
osity.  No  one  ever  lays  one  down 
without  a  feeling  of  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“What  an  eternal  time  that  gen¬ 
tleman  in  black,  at  Xando’s,  keeps 
the  paper !  I  am  sick  of  hearing  the 
waiter  bawling  out  incessantly,  ‘The 
Chronicle  is  in  hand,  sir.’ 

“As  in  these  little  diurnals  I  gen¬ 
erally  skip  the  Foreign  Xews.  the 
Debates,  and  the  Politics,  I  find  the 
Morning  Herald  by  far  the  most 
entertaining  of  them.  It  is  an 
agreeable  miscellany  rather  than  a 
newspaper.” 

(* — Xote  the  delicate,  perfectly 
satisfying  use  of  the  word  “tran¬ 
spires.”  I.amb  is  one  of  the  fine 
stylists  of  English  literature.) 

Old  Phr.vses 

TRIPLE  ALLIAXCE— The  coali¬ 
tion  of  England,  the  States  General 
(Holland),  and  Sweden,  formed  in  1668 
under  the  advice  and  direction  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  the  English  ambassa¬ 
dor  from  Charles  II  of  England  to  The 
Hague,  was  known  as  “The  Triple  .Alli¬ 
ance.” 

BALAXCE  OF  POWER— A  iihra.se 
first  used  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  prime 
minister  of  England  from  1721  to  1742, 
referring  to  the  political'  situation  in 
Europe. 


JOURNALISTIC  HONORS 

T  EWSP.XPERMEX  throughout  the 

'  world  are  showing  an  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  an¬ 
il  u  a  1  awards 
made  for  work 
of  public  good 
during  the  year 
by  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  Co- 
umbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  prize 
for  the  best  re- 
ixirtorial  work 
for  the  year, 
carrying  with  it 
a  cash  award  of 
$1,000,  went  to 
John  J.  Leary,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York 
World,  for  a  series  of  articles  written 
during  the  coal  strike  last  winter.  Ac¬ 
curacy,  terseness  and  public  good  were 
the  only  considerations  of  the  judges. 

“Law  and  the  Jungle,”  by  Harvey  E. 
Xewbranch,  of  the  Omaha  (Xeb.)  Even¬ 
ing  World-Herald,  won  the  editorial 
honors  and  a  prize  of  $500.  In  order 
that  other  newspapermen  may  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  kind  of  work  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  win  these  high  honors.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reproduces  this  editorial  in 
full: 

LAW  AND  THE  JUNGLE 

There  is  the  rule  of  the  jungle  in  this 
world,  and  there  is  the  rule  of  law. 

Under  jungle  rule  no  man’s  life  is 
safe,  no  man’s  wife,  no  man’s  mother,  sis¬ 
ter,  children,  home,  liberty,  rights,  prop¬ 
erty.  Under  the  rule  of  law  protection 
is  provided  for  all  these,  and  provided 
in  proportion  as  law  is  efficiently  and 
hone.stly  administered  and  its  power  and 
authority  respected  and  obeyed. 

Omaha  Sunday  was  disgraced  and 
humiliated  by  a  monstrous  object  lesson 
of  what  jungle  rule  means.  The  lack  of 
efficient  government  in  Omaha,  the  lack 
of  governmental  foresight  and  sagacity 
and  energy,  made  the  exhibition  possi¬ 
ble.  It  was  provided  by  a  few  hundred 
hoodlums,  most  of  them  mere  boys,  or¬ 
ganized  as  the  w'olf-pacJ<  is  organized, 
inflamed  by  the  spirit  of  anarchy  and 
license,  of  plunder  and  destruction.  Ten 
thousand  or  more  good  citizens,  with¬ 
out  leadership,  without  organization, 
without  public  authority  that  had  made 
an  effort  to  organize  them  for  the  an¬ 
ticipated  emergency,  were  obliged  to 
stand  as  onlookers,  shamed  in  their 
hearts,  and  witness  the  hideous  orgy  of 
lawlessness.  Some  of  them,  to  their 
blighting  shame  be  it  said,  respectable 
men  with  women  and  children  in  their 


homes,  let  themselves  be  swept  away  by 
the  mob  spirit.  They  encouraged  if 
they  did  not  aid  the  wolf-pack  that  was 
conspiring  to  put  down  the  rule  of  law 
in  Omaha — that  rule  which  is  the  sole 
protection  for  every  man’s  home  and 
family. 

It  is  over  now,  thank  God! 

Omaha  henceforth  will  be  as  safe  for 
its  citizens,  and  as  safe  for  the  visitors 
within  its  gates,  as  any  city  in  the  land. 
Its  respectable  and  law-abiding  people, 
comprising  99  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  will  sec  to  that.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  the  steps  to  see  to  it.  The 
first  step  was  taken  when  the  rioting 
was  at  its  height — taken  belatedly,  it  is 
true,  because  they  had  placed  reliance 
on  the  public  authorities  to  safeguard 
the  order  and  good  name  of  Omaha. 
The  blistering  disgrace  of  the  riot  has 
aroused  them.  There  will  be  no  more 
faltering,  no  more  fickleness,  no  more 
procrastination,  no  longer  the  lack  of  a 
firm  hand.  The  military  aid  that  has 
been  called  in  is  only  temporary.  It 
serves  to  insure  public  order  and  public 
safety  for  the  day,  for  the  week.  But 
the  strengthening  of  the  police  force  of 
the  city,  its  efficient  organization  under 
wise  and  competent  leadership,  is  a 
policy  that  public  sentiment  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  and  that  it  will  sternly  enforcu. 
.As  to  that  there  will  be  neither  equivo¬ 
cation  nor  delay.  Nor  will  there  be  any 
hesitancy  or  laxness  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  rigid  use  if  need  be,  of  civic 
guards  to  keep  the  .streets  and  homes 
and  public  places  of  Omaha  secure. 

The  citizenship  of  Omaha  will  be 
anxious  that  the  outside  world  should 
know  what  it  was  that  happened  and 
why  it  happened.  Let  there  be  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  plain  facts.  The  trouble  is 
over  now.  It  was  a  flare-up  that  died 
as  quickly  as  it  was  born.  Omaha  is 
today  the  same  safe  and  orderly  city  it 
has  always  been.  It  will  be  safer,  in¬ 
deed,  hereafter,  and  more  ordc'rly,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lesson  it  has  so  dearly 
learned.  .And  the  flare-up  was  the 
work — let  this  fact  be  emphasized — of  a 
few  hundred  rioters,  some  of  them  in¬ 
cited  by  an  outrageous  deed,  others  of 
them  skulkers  in  the  anarchistic  under¬ 
brush  who  urged  them  on  for  their  own 
foul  purposes  of  destroying  property’ 
and  paralyzing  the  arm  of  the  law.  If 
the  miserable  negro.  Brown,  had  been 
remov'ed  from  Omaha  in  time,  as  he 
should  have  been ;  if,  failing  to  remove 
him,  the  public  authorities  had  taken 
vigorous  measures  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  inflaming  of  the  mob,  the 
riot  would  never  have  occurred.  -An 
organized  and  intelligently  directed  ef¬ 
fort  in  advance  would  have  preserved 
the  good  name  of  Omaha  untarnishea. 
It  would  have  prevented  the  lynching. 
It  would  have  saved  our  splendid  new 
court  house  from  being  offered  up  in 
flames,  its  defense  with  the  mob-victim 
in  it.  a  costly  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
law  and  order.  There  would  have  been 
no  thought,  even,  if  the  amazing  attempt 
to  lynch  the  mayor  of  Omaha,  bravely 
and  honorably  discharging  his  duty  as 
chief  magistrate  in  resisting  the  wolf- 
pack. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  too 
strongly  in  condemnation  of  the  rioters 
or  in  the  uncompromising  demand  for 
their  stern  and  swift  punishment,  who- 
(Confiiiucd  on  page  24) 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW? 

It  is  the  desire  of  Editor  &  Publisher  to  make  this  page  a  weekly 
forum  where  all  members  of  the  profession  of  journalism  will  feel  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  bring  their  daily  problems  for  discussion.  Given  subjects  will  be 
offered  for  discussion  beginning  next  week.  Our  readers  are  invited  to  pre¬ 
sent  such  subjects,  as  well  as  to  enter  the  discussions  that  will  follow. 
Problems  offered  for  discussion  will  be  offered  each  week  under  the  head 
■ — What  Do  You  Know? 

This  is  a  department  for  the  newspaper  writers  of  .America.  Whether 
you  are  a  member  of  the  -A.  J.  A.  or  not.  it  is  at  your  .service.  When  in 
doubt  write  the 

A.  J.  A.  Department.  Editor  &  Publisher 
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I.  C.  M.  A.  REFLECTIONS 

By  FENTON  DOWUNG 


UEKHAPS  the  most  satisfactory  con- 
vention  from  every  point  of  view 
ever  held  by  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association  was  the  St. 
Louis  gathering  of  June  1,  2  and  3. 
With  respect  to  timeliness  of  topifcs  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  precision  and  dispatch  with 
which  the  business  sessions  moved,  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  new  and  old  members  for 
the  work  in  hand,  and  character  and 
amount  of  entertainment  provided  by 
St.  Louis  members,  this  gathering  of 
the  newspaper  circulation  forces  of  two 
nations  was  recognized  on  all  sides  as 
one  setting  a  new  high  mark. 

*  m 

Attendance  records  were  broken  in 
an  opening  registration  of  108  members. 
Before  the  closing  session  a  total  of  175 
had  registered.  New  membership  re¬ 
ported  for  the  year  totaled  120,  and  an¬ 
other  record  went  to  smash.  “Best, 
greatest,  finest”  were  overworked 
words  in  the  expressions  of  attending 
members  in  their  reference  to  the  en¬ 
tertainment  provided  by  St.  Louis  mem¬ 
bers,  led  by  Chairman  A.  G.  Lincoln. 

*  ♦  * 

The  success  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
fellow  committeemen  was  made  possible 
by  the  unstinted  support  of  St.  Louis 
newspaper  publishers,  with  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  St.  Louis  and  the  St. 
Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  co-oper¬ 
ating.  The  publishers  and  ad  men  were 
hosts  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Statler  Hotel 
Tuesday,  and  the  Chamber  sponsored 
a  similar  event  on  Thursday.  Both 
functions  were  productive  of,  mutual 
felicitation  over  the  linking  up  of  tne 
forces  represented,  and  the  guests  drew 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm  from  ad¬ 
dresses  that  portrayed  the  possibilities 
for  the  common  good  that  must  result 
from  the  exchange  of  views  and  the 
better  understanding  of  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  made  possible  by  these  convention 
events.  The  keynote  of  this  enthusi¬ 
asm  was  sounded  by  Sidney  D.  Long,  of 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  when  he 
said  at  the  Thursday  luncheon : 

“I  believe  a  good  newspaper  man, 
aided  by  a  banker  and  a  general  store, 
and  a  real  estate  man.  can  build  a  suc¬ 
cessful  town  anywhere,  regardless  of 
location,  and  make  the  railroad  follow 
them.” 

*  * 

Discussion  of  postal  rates  was  given 
early  consideration  Tuesday.  Interest 
centered  in  the  remarks  of  G.  A.  Fisch¬ 
er,  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  T.  V. 
Armstrong.  Ottawa  (Can.)  Journal; 
M.  W.  Zepp,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times,  and  George  H.  Reynolds.  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard. 

Mr.  .Armstrong  Said;  “It  is  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  every  manufacturer,  producer, 
religious  and  educational  institution,  the 
government  itself  and  the  public  that 
newspapers  should  be  carried  at  a  re¬ 
stricted  cost  and  not  at  present  and  pro¬ 
posed  zone  rates. 

Zepp  said  that  when  the  congressional 
committee  considered  the  present  zone 
law  it  did  not  have  representative  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  subject.  “The  newspapers 
failed  to  present  their  case.”  he  said. 
“CHir  organization  is  a  representative 
one.  Let  us  draft  a  fair  and  adequate 
second-class  postage  bill  and  present  it 
to  Congress.” 

Mr.  Reynolds  spoke  in  favot  of  the 
zone  law.  declaring  that  “the  average 
New  England  paper  has  only  5  per  cent 
mail  circulation.” 

J.  E.  Nunn,  of  Houston.  Tex.,  read  a 
paper  (printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue) 
in  which  he  said  that  in  Texas  he  could 


ship  three  and  a  half  tons  1(X)  miles  by 
truck  for  $50  and  the  same  weight  by 
express  the  same  distance  for  $35.  The 
government,  under  the  present  postal 
law,  he  pointed  out,  charges  $105  for 
the  same  set  vice  by  maif  and  collects  its 
money  in  advance. 

*  «  » 

A  Mississippi  river  excursion  steamer 
was  chartered  for  the  use  of  members 
and  their  ladies  on  Wednesday;  and  the 
business  sessions  moved  with  such 
celerity  that  part  of  Thursday’s  sched¬ 
ule  was  disposed  of,  as  well  as  the  en¬ 
tire  Wednesday  program.  The  visiting 
ladies  were  entertained  at  cards  during 
the  business  sessions  on  the  boat.  A 
buffet  luncheon  was  served.  Landing 
was  effected  at  the  Century  Boat  Qub 
dock,  and  the  party  repaired  to  the  club¬ 
house.  where  a  dinner,  cabaret,  and 
dancing  rounded  out  a  most  enjoyable 
evening.  Captain  Robert  E.  Lee,  her¬ 
alded  by  the  program  as  “jokemaster,” 
qualified  for  the  title.  Lee  was  the  pivot 
around  which  the  evening’s  fun  re¬ 
volved.  but  notable  contributions  to  the 
entertainment  were  made  by  F.  R. 
Folkes.  Canadian  “big  brother”  of  the 
organization,  and  by  President  McKer- 
nan,  A.  E.  McKinnon.  President-elect 
W.  L.  Argue  and  others.  A  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  cabaret  program  was  offered 
by  the  Dscar  Dane  Convention  Enter- 


UNCOLN  WINS  PLAUDITS  OF 
CIRCULATORS 


A  LBERT  G.  LINCOLN,  newly  elect- 
-‘^ed  first  vice-president  of  the  I.  C. 
M.  A.,  and  manager  of  circulation  and 
production  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch.  and  affectionately  called  “.Abe” 
Lincoln  by  friends  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  was  the  recipient  of  congratula¬ 
tions  during  the  St.  Louis  meeting,  and 
was  given  a  real 
ovation  at  the 
^  e  n  t  u  r  y  Boat 
Club  dinner  of 
We  dnes  day 
•vening.  The  en¬ 
tire  ass  emblage 
irose  and 
cheered  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  name 
when  Toastmas¬ 
ter  Lee  intro¬ 
duced  him. 

-Again,  at  the 
A.  G.  Lincoln  Chamber  of 

Commerce  lunch¬ 
eon  of  Thursday,  President  McKernan, 
in  commenting  on  the  efforts  made  by 
Mr.  Page  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  to  land  the 
1921  convention  for  his  town,  said ;  “I 
admire  his  courage,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  brand  of  entertainment  provided 
here  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  aids.”  F.  R. 
Folkes  also  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 
“I  came  to  St.  Louis  with  a  toothache,” 
said  Folkes.  “and  I’m  leaving  with  a 
heartache.  St.  Louis  would  have  claimed 
me  for  its  own  long  ago  if  I  had  known 
that  ‘.Abe’  Lincoln  was  here.” 

Lincoln  generously  concedes  a  large 
share  of  the  credit  showered  on  him  to 
his  associates  of  the  entertainment 
committee  and  the  St.  Louis  publishers, 
whose  support  he  had,  but  they,  in  turn, 
arc  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  his  un¬ 
tiring  effort  and  his  skill  in  directing.  It 
is  largely  due  to  his  effort,  they  say, 
that  the  schedule  of  events,  arranged’ in 
advance,  was  so  well  maintained.  His 
in'i'trncc  that  entertainment  features  be 
so  arranged  as  to  be  non-conflicting  with 
business  was  responsible,  in  large  meas¬ 
ure,  for  the  success  of  the  convention. 


tainment  Studios — a  St.  Louis  organi¬ 
zation  that  has  helped  by  its  art  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  city’s  fame  as  a  convention 
centre. 

«  «  * 

F.  R.  Page,  at  the  head  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ga.,  delegation,  made  a  spirited 
bid  for  the  1921  convention.  His  cam- 
experience  of  a  year  ago  at  Buf¬ 
falo  served -him.  in  good  stead,  and  he 
won  the  honor  by  a  good  margin.  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  were 
contenders  until  the  final  vote  of  the 
convention  was  polled. 

«  *  » 

Amendments  to  by-laws  adopted  at 
the  convention  were : 

Changing  Article  VIII  General  Pro¬ 
vision,  to  include  the  words  “And  Other 
Countries,”  so  that  same  shall  read  as 
follows : 

Section  1,  third  line: 

The  United  States  and  its  possessions, 
Canada  or  Mexico  and  other  countries. 

Reinstatements:  Former  member  hav¬ 
ing  forfeited  his  membership  because  of 
non-payment  of  dues,  may  become  rein¬ 
stated  upon  payment  of  one  year’s  back 
dues  and  the  payment  of  the  current 
year’s  dues,  such  reinstatement  being 
subject  to  approval  of  the  membership 
committee. 

Article  V — Duties  of  Officers:  Section 
5 — For  his  services  as  Secretary -Treas¬ 
urer,  an  annual  salary  of  Five  Hundred 
Dollars  ($5(X))  shall  be  paid  from  the 
funds  of  -Association. 

The  change  in  the  above  section  was 
in  the  words  “Three  Hundred,”  which 
are  hereby  changed  to  “Five  Hundred.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

“Rob”  Grable,  of  the  World  Color 
Printing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  was  much  in 
evidence  greeting  old  friends.  .Attend¬ 
ance  at  many  I.  C.  M.  .A.  conventions 
has  afforded  “Bob”  an  enviable  ac¬ 
quaintance.  He  organized  an  im¬ 
promptu  box  party  for  the  Browns- 
White  Sox  game  of  Monday,  which 
manj'  of  the  early  arrivals  took  advan¬ 
tage  of.  Mrs.  Grable.  as  chief  hostess, 
was  equally  popular  with  the  visiting 
ladies. 


Devonshire  Plays  Host 

Ottaw'a,  Ont.,  June. — His  Excellency 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Governor- 
General.  recently  was  host  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  press  gal¬ 
lery.  Following  lunch,  the  duke  paid 
tribute  to  the  important  part  of  the  press 
in  moulding  public  opinion,  particular¬ 
ly  at  such  times  as  the  present,  and  he 
emphasized  the  responsibilities  that  rest¬ 
ed  upon  each  member  of  the  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate.  H.  E.  M.  Chisholm,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  gallery,  thanked  his  excel- 
lencj’  and  proposed  the  health  of  the 
House  of  Cavendish. 

Company  Change*  Name 

Kenosha.  Wis. — The  Black  Cat  Tex¬ 
tile  Company  has  changed  its  corporate 
title  to  the  .Allen  .A  Companv.  .As  in  the 
past.  Black  Cat  Hosiery  and  Cooper's 
Bennington  Spring  Needle  Underwear 
will  be  produced  and  marketed  under 
the  same  labels. 


Air  Patrol  to  Find  Wood*  Fire* 

Ottawa. — .As  part  of  its  scheme  of 
protective  measures  whose  purpose  is  to 
reduce  the  big  yearly  toll  of  lumber 
losses,  the  province, of  Alberta  will  es¬ 
tablish  an  air  patrol  this  summer.  Two 
airplanes  will  be  used  for  locating  forest 
fires. 


Fre*no  Herald  Join*  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  .American  Newspaper  Publishers 
-Association  has  elected  the  Fresno 
(Cal.)  Herald  to  active  membership. 


WATER  POWER  PLANK  FOR  G.  O.  P. 


Fore*try  Body  Prai*e*  Congre**  and 
Damn*  WiUon  for  Veto 

(By  Telegraph  to  Ebitok  i:  Pudlisher)  , 

Washington,  June  9. — -An  appeal  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention  to 
insert  a  plank  in  the  platform  indorsing 
the  action  of  the  last  Congress  in  pass¬ 
ing  water-power  legislation  and  an  at¬ 
tack  on  President  Wilson  for  his  pocket 
veto  of  the  measure  was  contained  in 
a  statement  issued  today  by  Charles 
Lathrop  Peck,  president  of  the  -Amer¬ 
ican  Forestry  Association. 

Mr.  Peck’s  telegram  to  the  platform 
committee  follows : 

“Water-power  development  is  so  es¬ 
sential  in  newsprint  production  which 
affects  all  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ,  and  is  so  imperative  in  every  eco¬ 
nomic  sense  that  the  action  of  President 
Wilson  in  failing  to  sign  the  water- 
liower  bill  passed  by  Congress  blocks 
constructive  legislation  for  increased 
production  which  the  nation  demands. 

“The  President  has  killed  the  water¬ 
power  bill  by  his  pocket  veto  and  his 
action,  which  stifles  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  will  cost  the  country  dearly  and  it 
will  in  numerous  ways  aid  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  high  cost  of  living  and  retard 
increased  production  so  vital  at  this 
time  to  all  our  people. 

“Every  progressive  American  looks  to 
you  for  the  least  possible  delay  in  in¬ 
dorsing  the  action  of  the  past  Congress 
on  water  power  by  incorporating  a  de¬ 
mand  for  this  progressive  legislation  in 
a  plank  in  the  platform  you  submit  to 
the  people.” 


AGENCY  DENIES  COERCION 


Mallory,  Mitchell  St  Co.  Will  Answer 
Federal  Trade  Board  Charge* 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  June  10. — Denial  of  the 
charge  they  coerce  newspapers  in  plac¬ 
ing  advertising  made  by  the  firm  of 
Mitchell,  Faust  &  Co.,  formerly  Mallory, 
Mitchell  &  Faust,  Chicago,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  summoned  the 
-Advertising  Agency,  the  International 
Fur  Exchange.  Inc.,  Funsten  Bros.  & 
Co.,  and  the  F.  C.  Taylor  Fur  Com¬ 
pany,  all  of  St.  Louis,  to  appear  in  the 
charge  that  they  have  “conceived  and 
put  into  effect  a  plan  whereby  news¬ 
papers  are  coerced  into  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  advertising  matter  submitted  by 
competitors  of  the  companies  named. 

“Our  files  of  correspondence  will 
amply  show  that  the  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  averments  are  unfounded,”  says 
Paul  E.  Faust,  secretary  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  “I  have  no  idea  who  the 
complainants  are  but  we  will  make 
answer  to  the  Commission  within  the 
forty  days  allowed  us.” 


Atlanta  Georgian  Buy*  Home 

-Atlanta,  Ga. — The  Georgian  and  Sun¬ 
day  American  has  purchased  the  Kontz 
building,  80-86  Marietta  street,  and  will 
completely  remodel  it  as  a  permanent 
home.  It  is  expected  the  building  will 
l>c  ready  for  occupancy  about  January  1. 
The  property  was  purchased  by  Buford 
Goodwin,  president  of  the  Georgian  and 
-American  Company,  the  consideration 
being  $300.(X)0.  The  building  proper  is 
207  by  83  feet  with  railroad  trackage 
in  the  rear.  It  is  four  stories  and  base¬ 
ment  and  in  the  rear  is  a  one-story 
building  for  a  pressroom. 

Price*  R«i*ed  in  Little  Rock 

Little  Rock.  .Ark. — The  News  has 
raised  its  subscription  rates  40  cents  per 
month.  $4.50  a  year.  The  street  sales 
were  advanced  from  1  to  2  cents. 
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PUTTING 


LIFE 


INTO  A  NEWSPAPER  MORGUE 


Cutting  Down  Number  of  Sections  on  Kind,  Place,  Time  and  Name  —  Cross-References  Necessary  for 

Clearness  in  Most  Classifications 


[Ai'Thor’s  Note. — Last  week’s-  article  described, 
in  pan,  the  arrangement  of  envelopes  in  the  Sec¬ 
tions.  This  week  there  are  more  examples  of  how¬ 
to  arrange  subjects  according  to  KIND,  PLACE, 
TIME  and  NAME.  The  examples  of  complete  Sec¬ 
tions,  at  the  end  of  this  article,  were  selected  for 
contrast;  the  subjects  being  so  different  and  in  no 
way  related,  give  an  idea  of  how  to  make  up  a 
Section.) 


If  this  is  too  fine  for  your  purposes,  cut  down  the 
number  of  Sections  for  the  kind  and  also  the  num- 
be  of  envelopes  for  the  place  and  the  time.  As 
there  is  a  Misc.  envelope  in  each  Section  there  will 
be  a  place  for  every  clipping. 

Whatever  changes  are  made  should  be  noted  in 
the  List  of  Sections;  cross  out  the  Sections  dis¬ 
carded  and  write  in  those  that  have  been  added. 

The  Sections  for  Robberies,  Miscellaneous,  would 
be  arranged  like  this: 


ROBBERY.  MISC.; 


Badger  Games  Misc. 

Drugging  (  knockout  drops )  Pickpockets 


F'ences 

(jrave 

Horse  Thieves 

Kleptomania 

Mail  and  Post  Office 


Pirates  (river,  etc.) 
Railroad  Cars  (mdse.) 
Shoplifting 
Stage  Coach 
Tiain 


The  Fires  Section  should  be  arranged  according 
to  place,  because  they  are  most  likely  to  be  called 
for  that  way.  A  few  of  the  kind  of  fires  should 
have  separate  envelopes  for  the  general  stories  as 
well  as  “boxes”  or  lists  of  big  fires  in  theatres, 
schools,  factories,  mines,  etc.  But  it  would  h»e  hardly 
worm  while  to  keep  all  fires  under  the  place  and 
the  kind,  except  for  a  Special  Collection.  .As  a  rule, 
even  the  large  newspapers  would  not  bother  about 
getting  up  a  story  on  all  the  factory  fires  (the  kind), 
large  and  small ;  but  they  would  w-ant,  after  a  dis¬ 
astrous  fire  in  a  factory,  to  re'fer  to  previous  big 
fires  in  factories.  .And  so  with  the  theatre,  school, 
mine,  etc.,  fires. 

The  Section  for  Fires,  N.  Y.  C.,  could  be  divided 
according  to  the  year,  if  necessary.  Make  a  separate 
envelope  for  a  specific  fire  if  there  are  many  clip¬ 
pings  for  it.  Write  the  date  on  the  envelope.  This 
saves  the  trouble  of  looking  over  the  clippings  when 
the  date  of  a  particular  lire  is  wanted.  .A  cross- 
reference  should  be  made  on  the  envelope  for  the 
year  in  which  this  fire  happened.  If  this  Section 
is  arranged  accorduig  to  date,  the  dates  precede  the 
alphabet.  For  example  ; 

FIRES.  N.  Y.  CITY; 

18— 

to 

1912  SEE  Al.Sd  Ei|uitahlr  nuildiiiii  Fire,  in  thii  section 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Bowery  Mission,  Mch.  13,  1898 
Equitable  Building,  Jan.  9,  1912 
Hotel  Royal,  Feb.  7,  i892 
Miscellaneous  and  general 
Park  Ave.  Hotel.  Feb.  22,  1902 
Park  Place  Disaster  (sealed) 

SEE  Park  Place  Disaster,  in  .VCCIDEN'T.S  section 
Sketches;  Lists;  Boxes 
Triangle  Factory,  Mch.  25,  1911 
Warren  St.  (Tarrant  Co.),  Oct.  25,  1900 
Windsor  Hotel.  Mch.  17.  1899 


The  Strikes  Section  should  be  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  kind — such  as  Building  Trades.  Garment 
Workers,  Miners,  Street  Railways,  etc.  .As  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  always  growing  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
specific  envelopes  for  a  specific  strike ;  the  catch¬ 
word  should  be  governed  by  the  kind,  followed  by 
the  place  and  time,  as : 

STRIKES: 

Garment  Workers,  X.  Y.  C.,  1919  (kind,  place,  time) 

"  “  (any  year)  (kind,  place) 

“  "  (any  place;  any  year)  (kind) 

Now  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  make  exceptions 
to  the  genet-al  rule,  such  as  Carnegie  Steel  Strike, 
whet'  the  name  is  used  as  the  catchword.  General 
strikes,  u  iially  i:’  fore'gn  countries,  should  be  ar- 
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Editori.al  Note. — Mr.  Wells  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  reference  bureau  of  the  New 
York  World  for  twenty-five  years  and  has 
made  a  study  of  all  systems  of  filing.  This  is 
the  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject 
written  exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Others  will  follow  each  week. 


ranged  according  to  place,  because  there  are  many 
kinds  of  labor  involved. 

The  Clubs  Scction.s  are  the  most  troublesome  of 
all  the  sections  in  a  general  collection.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  arrange  them  according  to  any  one 
scheme,  such  as  the  kind  or  place,  or  in  strict  alpha- 
lietical  order.  The  term  Clubs,  as  used  in  the  Sim¬ 
plified  System,  includes  clubs,  societies,  associations, 
orders,  leagues,  federations,  bureaus,  committees, 
foundations,  institutes,  fraternities,  academies,  orga¬ 
nization's,  etc. — any  organization  or  body  (whether 
incorporated  or  not  )  that  is  not  a  commercial,  nor 
an  official,  nor  a  labor  organisation. 

The  author  knows  of  no  more  complete  list  of 
clubs,  associations  and  societ'es  in  Greater  New  A  ork 
than  that  printed  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  Almanac. 
•And  yet,  in  searching  for  a  particular  club  or  so- 
cie(y  in  this  book  you  must  know  what  k-ind  of  an 
organization  it  is ;  if  the  name  gives  no  hint  as  to 
its  kind  or  you  know  nothing  about  its  purpose,  it 
will  require  much  time  to  find  that  particular  or¬ 
ganization.  They  arc  first  classified  according  to  the 
kind  and  then  divided  according  to  the  place.  It 
would  not  be  practical  to  keep  newspaper  clippings 
according  to  this  scheme  of  classification.  It  is  much 
easier  to  make  up  a  complete  list  (on  paper)  of 
clubs  and  arrange  them  according  to  an  arbitrary 
classification  than  it  is  to  handle  clippings — one,  two 
or  three  at  a  time — about  this,  that  or  the  other  club. 

The  Simplified  System’s  class  ticat'on  of  clubs  can 
be  improved  upon,  most  likely,  but  in  the  long  run 
it  will  show  its  working  value.  A  book  could  be 
written  about  clubs  and  their  classification.  They 
are  so  numerous  and  their  purposes  so  varied  that 
even  if  a  complete  and  classified  list  Ik*  made  it 
would  be  too  arb  trary  for  practical  use  in  filing 
clippings. 

The  following  list  of  30  titles,  writteil  from  mem¬ 
ory,  to  show  the  variety  of  the  subject  and  the  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  meaning  of  titles,  will  give  an  idea  of 
their  classification  by  the  Simplified  System : 


Title 

Bankers’  Club 
National  Civic  Federation 
Clearini;  House  Association 
Joint  Traffic  Association 
Traffic  Club 
Rockefeller  Institute 
Committee  of  Fourteen 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Re¬ 
search 

Realty  Associates 
Realty  Trust 
Lambs.  The 
Elks.  The 

Amen  Comer 
Ohio  Society 
Philharmonic.  T-he 
7th.  Regt-  Veterans’ 

Vassar  Alumni 

American  Protective  I.eague 

Guardians  of  Liberty 

Academy'  of  Design 
Academy  of  Medicine 
Academy  of  Music 
Sinn  Fein,  The 
Lloyd’s 

.^ssociation  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
.Tnternat.  Typographical 
Union 

New  York  Press  Club 
.\ssociated  Press 
I.ihrary  Bureau 


Envelope  filed  in 

CLUBS,  N.  V,  C. 
CLUBS,  MISC. 

BANKS.  N.  Y,  C 
RAILROADS.  MISC. 
CLUBS.  N.  Y.  C 
MEDICAL,  MISC. 
DIVES 

CLUBS,  N.  Y.  C. 

COMPANIES 
COMPANIES 
CLUBS.  N.  Y  C. 
BENEFIT  &  SECRET 
CLUBS 

CLUBS,  N.  Y.  C. 
CLUBS,  N.  Y.  C, 
MUSICAL  CLUBS 
NATIONAL  GUARD:  ; 
Regiment 

COLLEGES;  Vassar 
PATRIOTIC  CLUBS 
BENEFIT  &  SECRET 
CLUBS 
ART.  MISC. 

CLUBS,  N.  Y.  C. 
THEATRES,  N.  Y.  C. 
IRELAND 
INSURANCE 
CHARITIES 


NEWSPAPERS.  MI^C 
LABOR  ORGANIZATION.S 

CLUBS.  N  Y.  C. 
NEWSPAPERS,  MISC. 
COMPANIES. 


rros-reference.s  should  be  put  in  every  section  in 
which  there  is  a  chance  of  looking  for  a  particular 
club-  ii.se  “dummy’’  (empty,  .sealed-up)  .envelojics. 

I-'or  i-st.-'iiee,  the  Tlearuig  House  .Association  might 
Ik-  1c(  ked  for  in  Cl. ITS,  N.  V.  C.  SecM  in,  by  a  file 


clerk  who  decs  net  know  what  it  is.  Make  a  sealed 
cross-reference  under  CLL'BS,  N.  V.  C.  to  “SEE 
Clearing  House,  in  B.AXKS,  X.  Y.  C.  section.”  The 
Realty  Associates  would  suggest  an  organization  of 
real  estate  men  as  a  club,  and  would  need  a  cross- 
reference  from  CLUBS,  X.  V.  C.  to  COMP.ANIES. 
Likewise  the  Western  Newspaper  Union  suggests  a 
club;  make  a  cross-reference  Whenever  a  new  en¬ 
velope  is  made,  think  of  making  a  crcss-reference. 

Examples  of  Complete  Sections  • 

-A  few  examples  of  “complete”  sections  will  il¬ 
lustrate  how  the  envelopes  are  arranged  in  a  section. 
It  might  “look  well”  on  paper  to  give  a  I  st  of  the 
cnveloi)es  in  every  one  of  the  -466  sections.  But  it 
would  not  serve  any  practicaF  purpose.  For  a  new 
department  the  list  would  be  beyond  its  needs ;  and 
many  of  the  titles  would,  of  course,  .soon  grow  out 
of  date.  And  for  a  department  already  running  the 
use  of  such  a  list  would  most  likely  require  con¬ 
siderable  overhauling.  The  author’s  idea  is  to  point 
out  how  to  gradually  build  up  a  new  department ; 
what  suggestions  and  ideas  are  new  and  could  be 
adapted  would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  an  old  de¬ 
partment. 

Below  are  four  sections,  on  w’dely  different  sub¬ 
jects.  showing  “complete”  cla^siticaiiotis : 

Stand.xri)  On.  Companies: 

1 —  Building,  26  Broadway,  X.  City. 

2 —  Business  Methods.  See  .-I iso  26.  27,  2S. 

3 —  Business  Interests  Other  Than  Oil  (“The 

Standard  Oil  Interests”).  .See  .llso  8. 

“1 — Dissolution.  See  Also  29,  5. 

5 —  Dividends ;  Stocks ;  Earn  iigs.  .See  .llso  26. 

27,  12.  4. 

6 —  Employes:  Strikes. 

7 —  Fires;  Explosions  (at  plants  attd  on  ships); 

Accidents,  Misc. 

8 —  Foreign  Interests;  Exports.  See  .-llso  2. 

9 —  Itivestigation  by  Commissioner  of  Corpora¬ 

tions.  See  .4  Iso  27. 

10 — Investigation  by  Industrial  Commission.  See 

Also  27. 


11 —  Investigation  by  Interstate  Commerce  Cotii- 

mission.  See  .dlso  27. 

12 —  Investigations,  Misc.  See  .Also  9,  10,  11; 

Al.so  Suits,  etc,  in  this  section. 

13 —  Lawyers  (sealed).  See  Politics,  etc.,  in  this 

section. 

14 —  Miscellaneous. 

15 —  Officials  (sealed).  See  Sketches,  etc.,  in  this 

sectiot). 

16 —  Pipe  Lines.  See  Also  National  Transit  Co. 

in  Companies  section. 

17 —  Politics;  Legislation  for — ;  Lawyers. 

18 —  Price  of  Oil.  See  .Also  2. 

19 —  Ships  (general,  not  by  tiame).  See  .Also  7. 

20 —  Sketches:  Officials;  Organization  (The 
*  Standard  Oil  Trust).  See  .llso  1,  2,  3,  24, 

13,  26,  27. 

21 —  Stock  (sealed).  See  Also  Dividends,  etc., 

in  this  section. 

22 —  Strikes  (scaled).  Nee  Employes,  etc.,  in  this 

section. 

23 —  Suits  and  Investigations  by  State  of  Mis¬ 

souri. 

24 —  Suits  and  Investigations  by  State  of  Oliio. 

25 —  Suits  and  Investigations  by  State  of  Texas. 

26 —  Suits  and  Investigations  ,by  States,  Misc. 

See  Also  23,  24,  25. 

27 —  Suit’s  and  Investigations  by  United  States 

Government.  See  .Also  9,  10,  11. 

28 —  Suits  by  Individuals. 

29 —  Supreme  Court  Decision,  May  15,  1911.  See 

Also  4. 

30 —  Taxes. 

31 —  Trust.  The  (sealed).  .SVc  Sketches,  etc.,  in 

this  section. 

Theatrical 


.Accidents ;  Deaths  on 
Stage. 

-Acrobats  and  Tumblers. 
-Actors’  Equity  -Associa¬ 
tion. 

.Actors'  F'und.  .See  .Also 


Japanese  .Actors  and 
Plays.  See  .llso  The¬ 
atres  :  Japan,  in  The¬ 
atres,  .Misc.  section 
Jugglers.  See  Also 
Magic  and  Mag'cians. 
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-Actors’  Home,  in 
'Home/  section. 

Actors  (general),.  See 
Also  Marriage  and  Di¬ 
vorce  Names. 

Agents,  and  .Agencies. 
See  Also  Play  Brok¬ 
ers’  United  Booking 
Offices. 

-Amateur  Actors.  See 

■  Also  Child  Actors. 

.American  -Academy  of 
Dramatic  Arts 
(sealed).  See  Schools, 
N.  Y.  C.  section. 

-Animals  on  the  Stage. 

-Applause ;  Clacques. 

-Assaults ;  “Rotten-egg¬ 
ing.” 

Bills;  Posters,  etc.  See 
Also  Programs. 

Cabaret  Shows  (sealed). 
Sec  Amusements,  Misc. 
section. 

Chinese  -Actors  and 
Plays.  See  Also  The¬ 
atres:  China,  in  Thea¬ 
tres,  Misc.  section. 

Chorus  Girls. 

Chorus  Men.  See  Also 
Supers:  Mobs. 

Clowns.  See  Also  Cir¬ 
cuses,  in  Amusements, 
Misc.  section.  , 

Comic  Opera ;  Light 
Opera. 

Contracts.  See  Also 
.Actors’  Equity  -Assn. 

Co.stumes.  See  Also 
Make-up.  etc. 

Copyright  (sealed).  See 
Literature  section. 

Critics. 

Curtains. 


Dancingr’  See  Ako  Child 
-Actors  and  Dancers 
and  European  War." 

Exits ;  Stairs ;  Court¬ 

yards. 

hire  Prevention;  Safety, 
etc.  See  Also  Exits, 
etc. 

Fires  (sealed).  See 

Theatre  Fires,  in  Fires, 
Misc.  section. 

First  Nights.  See  Also 
Stage  Fright. 

Freaks  (sealed).  See 

.Amusements,  M  i  s  c  . 
section. 

French  Actors  and  Plays. 
See  Also  Theatres: 
France,  in  Theatres, 
Misc.  section. 

Friars.  The  (sealed). 
See  Clubs,  N.  Y.  C. 
section. 

German  -Actors  and 
Plays.  Sec  Also  The¬ 
atres  :  Germany,  in 
Theatres,  Misc.  sec¬ 
tion. 

Grand  Opera  in  English. 

Grand  Opera,  Misc.  See 
Also  Grand  Opera  in 
English,  in  this  section. 
Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  in  Theatres, 
N.  Y.  C.  section. 

Hebrew  -Actors  and 
Plays. 

High  Hats ;  Crusades, 
etc..  Against. 

Impersonators. 

Indecent  and  Suppressed 
Plays. 

Irish  Actors  and  Plays. 


See  Ako'  Theatres: 
Ireland,  in  Theatres, 
Mtsc.  section. 

Lambs,  The  (sealed). 
Sec  Clubs,  N.  Y.  C. 
section. 

Love  Making  on  Stage. 

Magic  and  Magicians. 
See  Also  Jugglers. 

Make-up;  Wigs,  etc.  See 
Also  Costumes. 

Managers;  Officials. 

Marriage  and  Divorce  of 
Actors. 

Mechanical  Devices.  See 
Also  Scenery. 

Mimics. 

Miscellaneous. 

Names,  Stage — 

Orchestras;  Bands.  See 
Also  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestras,  in  Music  sec¬ 
tion. 

Panics.  See  Also  Exits, 
Fire  Prevention,  in  this 
section.  Theatre  Fires, 
in  Theatres,  Mtsc.  sec¬ 
tion. 

Pantomime. 

Passes;  Deadheads ; 
“Papering.” 

Passion  Plays. 

Plagiarisms. 

Play  Brokers. 

Plays  (.A-Z).  See  Note 
Below.  See  Also  Crit¬ 
ics,  Indecent  Plays. 

Playwrights.  See  Also 
Plagiarisms ;  Play 
Brokers ;  Royalties ; 
Runs ;  Records ;  Sales. 

Press  -Agents;  Publicity. 

Programs. 


Rehearsals. 

Royalties.  See  Also 
Playwrights  Runs; 
Records ;  Sales. 

Runs;  Records;  Sales. 
See  Also  Playwrights; 
Royalties. 

Russian  -Actors  and 
Plays.  See  .Also  The¬ 
atres  :  Russia,  in  7  he- 
atres,  .Misc.  section. 

Salaries ;  Wealth  of 
-Actors. 

Scandinavian  .Actors  and 
Plays.  Sec  Also  The¬ 
atres;  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  in  The¬ 
atres,  Misc.  section. 

Scenery.  .Sec  .Also  Cur¬ 
tains,  Mechanical  De¬ 
vices. 

Society  Women  on 
Stage. 

Stage  Fright. 

Sunday  Shows. 

.Supers;  Mobs.  .See  Also 
Chorus  Men. 

Tableaux. 

Taxation. 

Tickets.  See  .Also 
Passes ;  Deadheads ; 
Taxation;  Ticket  Spec¬ 
ulators. 

Ticket  Speculators. 

Tights. 

Tours  :  One-night 

Stands. 

Trusts;  Combines,  etc. 

Understudies. 

United  Booking  Offices. 
.Sec  Also  -Agents;  -Ag- 


Vaudeville;' Variety.  •  •  _  ‘  •  /  • 

Ventriloquists. 

White  Rats’  Association. 

Note — For  a  general  collection  the  notice  or  review  of  a 
play  or  an  opera  should  be  filed  under  the  author’s  and  the 
principal  actors’  names.  This  envolope  on  plays  would  con¬ 
tain'  only  general  matter. 

For  a  special  collection  the  play  or  the  opera  should  be 
filed  under  its  title,  in  alphabetical  order,  and  also  under 
the  names  of  the  author  and  the  principal  actors. 


AFRICA 

-Abyssini.a. 

•Algeria.  See  .Also  .Algiers,  Tunis. 

Algiers.  .See  Also  -Algeria. 

Angola.  See  Also  Loando. 

Ashanti.  .See  .Also  Gold  Coast. 

Basutoland.  Sec  .Also  Cape  Colony. 

Bechuanaland.  See  Also  Cape  Colony,  Mafeking, 
-Ngamiland. 

Benin.  Sec  Also  Southern  Nigeria. 

Boer  VN'ar. 

British  Central  -Africa.  See  .Also  Nyassaland. 

British  East  -Africa.  See  .Also  Mombassa,  Uganda, 
Witu,  Galialand. 

British  West  -Africa.  See  Also  Gambia,  Sierra 
Leone. 

British  -Africa  Misc. :  British  Central  .Africa,  Egypt 
section ;  British  East  -Africa,  Gold  Coast,  Union 
of  South  Africa;  British  West  -Africa,  North  Ni¬ 
geria.  South  Nigeria,  Soudan. 

Cameroons  (sealed).  See  Kamerun  in  this  section. 
Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  Pondoland,  Port  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Cape  Colony.  Ncc  .Also  Cape  Town. 

Cape  Town.  See  Also  Cape  Colony. 

Carthage.  See  .Also  Tunis. 

Chad  Territory  and  Lake. 

Congo  (Belgian).  See  .Also  Congo  (French)  ;  Con¬ 
go  River;  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

Congo  (French).  See  .Also  Congo  (Belgian), 
French  Equatorial  -Africa,  Chad  Territory. 

Cyrene  and  Cyrenaica.  Sec  .Also  Tripoli. 

Dahomey.  .See  .Also  French  West  .Africa. 

Damaraland.  See  .Also  German  South  W  est  -Africa. 

Delagoa  Bay.  See  Also  Lorenzo  Marques. 


NEWSPRINT  LAWS  LOOM 
IN  CANADA 

Daily  PublUherc  Pray  Parliament  to 

Secure  Them  Paper  Supply — Ask 
End  of  Wood  Privileges  to 
Backus  Mills 

(By  Teleerath  to  Editor  &  Pcblisher) 

Ott.\w.v,  June  7. — This  week  will  see 
legislation  brought  down  in  Parliament 
to  relieve  a  condition  from  which  many 
newspapers  are  suffering  owing  to  in¬ 
ability  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of 
newsprint.  The  legislation  in  prospect 
will  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  papers  being  complied  with  up  to 
fifteen  jier  cent  of  total  production  of 
newsprint  in  the  Dominion.  There  will 
be  no  provision  as  to  the  limitation  of 
prices  and  as  the  legislation  proposed  is 
generally  regarded  as  reasonable,  it  is 
expected  to  pass  Parliament  without  op¬ 
position. 

This  action  is  being  taken,  following  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers’  .Association,  the  members  of 
which  decided  to  appeal  to  the  Federal 
government  for  legislation  requiring 
each  newsprint  manufacturer  unwilling 
to  do  so,  to  supply  his  proportion  of  the 
domestic  requirements  of  newsprint  at 
prices  not  higher  than  the  current  con¬ 
tract  for  prices  export  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

-At  their  meeting  the  publishers  also 
endorsed  the  action  previously  taken  by 
a  smaller  meeting  of  the  Ontario  pub¬ 
lishers  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
the  Backus  interests  controlling  the  Fort 
Frances  Company  for  further  pulpwood 
and  water  power  concessions  from  the 
Ontario  government. 

The  resolution  adopted  says  that  “in 
view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Backus  inter¬ 


ests  towards  domestic  newsprint  re¬ 
quirements.  the  public  interest  demands 
that  the  recent  application  of  those  in¬ 
terests  for  additional  pulpwood  and 
water  power  concessions  should  not  be 
granted  and  that  all  pulpwood  conces¬ 
sions  previously  granted  to  those  in¬ 
terests  in  respect  of  which  they  may  be 
in  default  should  be  cancelled  forth¬ 
with. 

STORE  ISSUES  OWN  PAPER 

Cleveland  Dailies  Cut  Space,  but  Shop 
Celebrates  Its  Jubilee 

Ci.EVELAND,  Ohio. — The  William  Tay¬ 
lor  and  Son  Company,  one  of  the 
city’s  department  stores,  which  is  cele¬ 
brating  a  golden  jubilee,  and,  owing*  to 
the  scarcity  of  print  paper  and  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  size  of  Cleveland’s  news¬ 
papers,  can  not  obtain  as  much  adver¬ 
tising  space  as  is  wanted,  last  week 
bought  a  big  stock  of  lemon-colored 
newsprint  and  printed  several  thousand 
copies  of  a  four-page  newspaper  entitled 
The  Taylor  Store  News,  which  was 
distributed  to  the  public.  Its  pages  fea¬ 
tured  events  connected  with  the  jubilee. 
The  store’s  ad  manager,  .Amos  Parish, 
in  his  campaign  of  publicity  before  and 
during  the  jubilee,  among  other  things 
exploited  a  history  of  Cleveland  in  a 
book  entitled  “Fifty  (jolden  Years.” 

Adverti»e  “Open  Shop"  Policy 

La  Crosse,  Wis. — -A  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  used  recently  by  prac¬ 
tically  all  local  manufacturers  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  adoption  of  the  open  shop 
policy. 

Spanish  Papers  Raise  Price 

Madrid. — .An  order  authorizing  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  newspapers  to  ten 
centavos  was  signed  last  week. 


POCKET  VETO  DEFEATS 
PAPER  LEGISLATION 

Underwood  Bill  on  Crown  Lands  Com¬ 
mission  and  Water  Power  Measure 
Met  Opposition  from  Execu¬ 
tive  Departments  Also 

(Stccial  to  Editor  &  Pvblisher) 

The  Underwood  resolution,  providing 
for  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  pulpwood  situation  with  the 
Canadian  government,  was  one  of  three 
major  measures  which  failed  to  become 
a  law  at  the  close  of  the  second  session 
of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  due  to  the 
exercise  of  pocket  veto  privileges  by 
President  Wilson. 

The  official  explanation  given  at  the 
White  House  for  the  failure  of  the 
President  to  act  upon  the  re.solution  was 
that  it  did  not  reach  him  in  time  for 
full  consideration.  Newspapermen  on 
the  job  at  the  White  House  said  that  the 
document  rushed  down  from  Congress 
by  special  messenger  arrived  at  the 
executive  mansion  at  3  :50  o’clock  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  just  ten  minutes  before 
the  hour  of  adjournment. 

The  passage  of  the  resolution  through 
Congress  was  accomplished  only  after  a 
stubborn  fight  by  its  proponents  who  felt 
that  there  must  be  some  adjustment  of 
the  situation  growing  out  of  alleged 
discriminatory  laws  imposed  by  the 
Canadian  government  on  .American 
consumers  of  wood  pulp.  Senator  Un¬ 
derwood,  who  championed  the  resolu¬ 
tion  before  both  Senate  and  House  com¬ 
mittees,  said  that  if  necessary  the  United 
States  should  impose  retaliatory  em¬ 
bargoes. 

Although  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
the  resolution  at  the  White  House  prob¬ 
ably  had  something  to  do  with  the 
President’s  failure  to  act  upon  it.  it  is 


considered  doubtful  in  Washington 
whether  it  would  have  met  with  Presi¬ 
dential  approval  in  any  event.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  strenuous  objections  to  its' 
enactment  were  raised  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

Bainbridge  Colby,  secretary  of  state, 
has  served  as  counsel  in  several  cases  in 
which  the  wood  pulp  question  has  come 
to  the  fore  and  is  known  to  have  positive 
ideas  of  his  own  as  to  how  the  existing 
difficulties  over  newsprint  supply  should 
be  settled. 

COLLECT  TONS  OF  WASTE  PAPER 

Student*  in  Kansas  City  and  Spring- 
field  Contest  for  Prize* 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo. — More  than  250 
tons — 509,985  pounds — of  waste  paper 
were  collected  by  a  score  or  more  of 
public  schools  here  in  the  second  waste 
paper  saving  contest  last  Friday.  The 
paper  was  sold  to  the  Helping  Hand  In¬ 
stitute,  and  the  various  schools  were 
awarded  prizes  in  cash  amounting  to 
$130,  by  a  local  concern.  The  amount 
gathered  this  time  was  almost  double  the 
amount  in  the  first  contest. 

Sdringfiei-d,  Mo. — School  children  of 
Springfield  are  engaged  in  a  waste  paper 
saving  contest,  similar  to  the  one  con¬ 
ducted  in  Kansas  City,  and  the  results 
of  the  first  two  collections  amounted  to 
over  26.000  pounds.  Collections  are 
made  twice  a  week,  Mondays  and  Fri¬ 
days.  The  campaign  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Springfield  Leader,  which  will 
award  prizes. 

Missouri  at  Press  Congress 

Monroe  City,  Mo. — Miss  .Anna  E. 
Nolen,  editor  of  the  News,  has  been 
named  as  M-ssouri’s  representative  at 
the  World’s  Press  Congress  in  -Aus¬ 
tralia  next  October. 
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It  u'ill  be  well  worth 
your  time  to  read  of  the 
exceptional  opportunity 
proposed  on  this  pagci 
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Simple,  Convincing  Reasons  Why  Erie, 
Pa.,  is  Likely  to  Yield  a  Greater  Adver¬ 
tising  Return  than  Many  Larger  Cities: 


1.  A  dependable  prosperity.  A  rich 
manufacturing  city  with  products  so 
diversified  as  to  make  unlikely,  almost 
impossible,  any  serious  labor  shortage 
or  over  supply. 

2.  A  desirable,  well  paid,  good  spend¬ 
ing,  home  owning  class  of  citizens. 

3.  A  population  unit,  large  enough  to 
be  attractive.  1920  Census — 102,093. 
Suburban  territory,  35-mile  radius, 
estimated  at  52,000.  (By  way  of  ex¬ 
planation,  note  that  city  figure  in¬ 
cludes  certain  annexed  territory  which 
was  under  litigation.  By  the  time  the 
favorable  decision  was  rendered,  the 
1920  Census  reports  had  been  made  up 
showing  Erie,  old  limits — 93,372  and 
the  territory  annexed,  about  9^  miles 
on  the  east,  west  and  south  sides — 
8,721.  Under  the  former  city  limits, 
Erie  showed  a  population  increase  of 
40.4%  since  1910 — the  largest  percent¬ 
age  of  increase  of  any  of  the  third- 
class  cities  of  Pennsylvnaia.  The 
court  ruling  raises  Erie  to  a  city  of 
the  second  class.) 

This  wonderful  growth  is  evidence  of 
importance  and  prosperity.  We  can 
produce  facts  which  seem  certain  to 
portend  an  even  more  attractive 
future. 

4.  Now  the  distinctive  feature  which 
makes  Erie  one  of  the  exceptional 
markets  with  few  parallels  in  the  en¬ 
tire  country,  is  the  unique  position  of 
its  dominant  newspaper — 

Erie  Daily  Timet 

Many  markets,  though  large  and  pros¬ 
perous,  yield  a  relatively  smaller  net 
return  than  Erie  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  advertising  expense  through 
the  necessity  of  several  newspapers 
for  adequate  coverage. 

Consider  these  facts  in  Erie:*The  Eve¬ 
ning  Times’  (A.  B.  C.  Member)  paid 
average  circulation  May,  1920 — 28,990, 
divided:  City,  20,605;  suburbs,  7,121; 
country,  1,264. 

Erie’s  1920  population,  102,093,  or 
20,418  families,  and  the  Times’  city 
paid  circulation.  May  —  a  normal 
month — 20,605!  And  in  the  suburban 
territorv,  35-mile  radius,  estimated 
population  52,000,  or  10,400  families, 
the  Times  for  May  had  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  7,121. 

The  Erie  Daily  Times  has  about  50% 


more  than  the  combined  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  its  two  daily  competitors  and 
about  treble  the  circulation  of  either. 

This  is  no  recent  condition;  it  has  ob¬ 
tained  for  years. 

The  Times  was  established  thirty-two 
years  ago,  back  in  1888.  It  has  been 
and  is  a  fearless,  independeht  paper, 
and  no  mean  part  of  Erie’s  develop¬ 
ment  is  due  to  the  unwavering  policy 
of  this  medium  of  public  expression. 

Greater  Net  Profit 

Many  national  advertisers  are  taking 
advantage  of  this_  unusual  situation. 
Obviously  the  actual  net  profit  to  .an 
advertiser  would  be  greater  in  Ene, 
where,  through  the  Times  alone,  at  a 
very  low  rate,  you  can  be  absolutely 
certain  of  reaching  practically  100%  of 
the  families — at  once  a  class  and  mass 
proposition — than  in  many  cities 
though  much  larger,  but  with  the  net 
profit  diminished  through  keen  news¬ 
paper  competition. 

Justifies  Exceptional  Selection 

We  believe  that  this  unusual  combina¬ 
tion  of  Erie  and  the  Times  is  so  ex¬ 
ceptional  as  to  justify  an  advertiser 
using  the  Times  for  full  copy,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  other  cities  may  be  on  his 
list.  About  the  only  normal  excep¬ 
tion  to  that  statement  would  be  the 
lack  of  distribution;  that  would  be  but 
a  temporary  condition  and  can  be 
remedied. 

This  is  simply  a  recitation  of  facts. 
They  speak  for  themselves. 

Low  Cost 

This  absolute  dominance  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  never  had  the  slightest  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  Erie  Times’  advertising 
rate.  At  the  present  writing  the  rate 
is  7c.  per  line  flat,  though,  due  to  the 
well  known,  uncertain  market  condi¬ 
tions,  this  rate  is  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  However,  on  bona 
fide  schedules  starting  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  we  shall  continue  the 
practice  of  guaranteeing  rates  in  force 
for  a  py;iod  of  twelve  consecutive 
months. 

As  to  merchandising  information,  spe¬ 
cific  market  conditions,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  supply  that  upon  request. 


The  Erie  Daily  Times  for  EVERY  Nat'onal  Advertiser 

Representatives 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


15  E.  26th  St., 
NEW  YORK 


Established  1888 

Harris  Trust  Bldg., 
CHICAGO 


Waldheim  Bldg., 
KANSAS  CITY 


Candler  Annex 
ATLANTA 


Monadnock  Bldg., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PnrOCK  WILL  UPHELD 
BY  OREGON  JUDGE 


Oaugbter  Will  Appeal  from  Daciaion — 
Tastamoat  Craata<l  20-Yaar  Trust, 
•ritli  E.  L.  Pipar  as  Parmanent 
Haad  of  OragoniaB 


{Special  to  Editos  &  PviiLilitt*) 

Po«TLAND,  Ore. — The  will  6f  the  late 
Henry  L.  Pittock,  bequeathing  a. two- 
thirds  interest  in  the  Oregonian  and 
other  property,  totaling  $8,000,000,  has 
been  sustained  by  Probate  Judge  George 
Taawell,  of  Portland.  The  court’s  action 
was  taken  after  hearing  testimony  on  a 
contest  of  the  will  filed  by  Mrs.  Caro¬ 
line  P.  Leadbetter,  one  of  Mr.  Pittock’s 
five  children. 

The  Pittock  will  created  a  20-year 
trust,  including  all  his  properties,  and 
named  as  trustees  O.  L.  Price,  Pittock  s 
attorney,  and  C,  A.  Morden,  manager 
of  the  Oregonian,  ^t  also  provided  that 
Edgar  P.  Piper  should  remain  editor  of 
the  Oregonian  throughout  the  period  of 
the  trust  or  until  he  should  become  in¬ 
capacitated.  The  children  were  each 
gfiven  $500  a  month  and  a  semi-annual 
division  of  half  of  all  cash  on  hand, 
after  debts  against  the  estate  are  paid, 
the  property  all  going  to  them  and  their 
children  at  the  end  of  the  trust  duration. 

Mrs.  Leadbetter  charged  that  the  will 
was  the  result  of  conspiracy  between 
Morden  and  Price  and  that  her  father 
had  been  the  victim  of  undue  influence. 
Judge  Tazwell  found  that  both  charges 
were  entirely  unsubstantiated  and  found 
for  the  proponents  in  toto.  Mrs.  Lead- 
better  and  her  husband,  F.  VV.  Lead- 
better.  were  the  only  witnesses  to  ap¬ 
pear  for  the  contestant,  and  both  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Mr.  Pittock  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  capable  and  of  sound  mind  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

The  surprise  of  the  trial  came  when 
Mr.  Fiper  testified  that  the  trust  was 
first  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pittock  in  1912. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Piper  had  an  offer  to 
assume  the  editorship  of  two  newspapers 
in  the  Middle  West,  at  a  largely  in¬ 
creased  salary.  He  told  Pittock  that  he 
desired  to  stay  in  Portland,  but  felt 
that  he  must  accept  the  offer,  inasmuch 
as  his  tenure  on  the  Oregonian  would  be 
uncertain  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pittock, 
who  was  then  old.  The  publisher  told 
bini  then  that  he  would  arrange  for 
Piper’s  tenure  to  be  permanent.  This 
motive  for  the  trusteeship  was  unknown 
to  Mrs.  Leadbetter  and  came  as  an  un¬ 
expected  development  in  the  hearing. 

■The  will  was  the  largest  ever  filed  in 
Oregon  and  the  contest  attracted  wide 
interest.  .An  imposing  list  of  attorneys 
participated,  including  the  firm  of 
Mc.Adoo,  Cotton  &  Franklin  of  New 
York,  who  were  among  counsel  for  Mrs. 
Leadl)etter.  Notice  of  appeal  was  given. 


PHILIPPINES  WANT  PAPER  MILL 


Plan  10-Ton  Plant  to  Make  Newsprint 
from  Bamboo  and  Grass 

(Special  to  Editos  &  PesLiSHEst 
Seattle. — Word  hu  been  received 
here  of  a  movement  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  establish  a  paper  mill  there. 
Those  behind  the  project  say  that  the 
Philippines  presents  a  splendid  field  for 
the  manufacture  of  newsprint  as  there 
is  a  certain  variety  of  bamboo  in  large 
stands  in  many  parts  of  the  islands  which 
is  considered  to  be  an  excellent  material 
for  paper  manufacture.  The  waste  of 
abaca  and  maguey,  and  cogan  and  tala- 
hib.  in  almost  all  uncultivated  regions, 
are  al  o  said  to  be  available  for  paper 
manufacture 

Suitable  sites  for  paper  mills  may  be 
found  in  the  southern  islands,  especially 


Cebu  and  Mindanao.  Estimates  ot  the 
cost  of  establishing  a  10-ton  sulphite 
pulp  and  paper  plant  complete  are 
placed  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme 
at  $163,841.25;  a  10-ton  soda  wood  pulp 
and  paper  plant  complete  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  grass,  straw  and  bamboo, 
paper  at  $140,000. 


Only  Naws  in  Tliia  Auto  Saction 

Sacxamento. — The  Bee  has  begun  the 
publication  of  a  weekly  auto  and  outing 
section  in  which  only  the  most  carefully 
edited  news  articles  and  stories  of  mo¬ 
toring  and  other  features  and  events 
relative  to  outdoor  life,  travel  and  recre¬ 
ation  are  published.  Harold  Ellis  has 
been  made  editor  of  the  new  section, 
which  appears  on  Wednesdays.  In  its 
first  issue  the  article  on  automobile  pub¬ 
licity  by  F.  A.  D.  Seelye  appearing  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  of  February  19  was 
reprinted. 


SCHOOLS  GAIN  BY  ADVERTISING 


Stntutic*  at  Ragutrnn*  Convration 
Show  Nowtpnpon  ••  Boat  Modhim 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishrr) 

Indianapolis. — State  and  private  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  are  widely  using 
display  advertising  and  publicity  to  meet 
post-war  condhions,  according  to  John 
W.  Cravens,  registrar  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  who,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
session  of  the  .American  Association  of 
Collegiate  Registrars  at  Washington  re¬ 
cently,  pointed  out  that  the  300  leading 
universities  and  colleges  were  using 
some  form  of  advertising  to  carry  their 
message  to  the  people. 

Registrar  Cravens  compiled  the  data 
from  replies  to  questionnaires  sent  out 
by  him  to  ascertain  the  use  of  publicity 
and  advertising  in  conduct  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  He  found  that  ISO 
schools  are  using  display  advertising 


either  in  local  or  state  papers.  0n« 
hundred  and  ten  schools  use  magazines, 
SO  of  them  devoting  most  of  their  ap. 
propriations  strictly  to  educational  jour- 
nals. 

A  survey  of  the  modes  of  advertisug 
used  by  the  300  schools  shows  that  da- 
play  adv/ertising,  magazine,  ready-priat, 
street  car  ami  window  cards,  calendati, 
souvenir  booklets,  illustrated  bulletiai, 
pennants  and  banners  are  used.  Ten  in¬ 
stitutions  employ  advertising  agencies 
and  81  have  publicity  men. 


Sue*  Chicago  Tribune  for  $100,000 

Milwaukee,  Wis.— The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  has  been  sued  in  the  state  circuit 
court  here  for  $100,000  by  Carlos  Fer¬ 
rer,  a  Milwaukee  bond  salesman.  The 
suit  grew  out  of  Mr.  Ferrer  having  been 
mentioned  by  the  Tribune  in  connection 
with  the  theft  of  $5,000,000  worth  of 
bonds  in  New  York. 


The  Advertising  Record  for  May,  1920: 

Again  The  Star  Leads  ALL 
St.  Louis  Daily  Newspapers 
in  Total  Display  Advertising 

For  Four  Consecutive  Months  The  St.  Louis  Star  has  published  a 
Greater  Volume  of  Paid  Display  Advertising  than  any  other  St.  Louis  daily 
newspaper — morning  or  evening. 


During  May,  The  Star’s  supremacy  as  a  business  builder  for  Local 
Merchants  was  again  maintained  as  the  following  measurements  of  all  St. 
Louis  daily  newspapers  will  show : 


LOCAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING: 

(Excluding  Sunda.vsl 

THE  STAR . 2,043 

Cols. 

Post-Dispatch . 

1,731 

“  1 

1 

Globe-Democrat . 

1,058 

1 

1 

The  Times . 

955 

“  i 

The  Star  Led  Post-Dispatch  by  312  Columns. 

The  Star  Led  Globe-Democrat  by  985  Columns. 

The  Star  Led  The  Times  by 

1,088  Columns. 

Comparing  the  volume  of  business  in  the  more  important  classiBcations  with 
I  The  Star’s  two  afternoon  contemporaries  during  May: 

*  THE  STAR  WAS  FIRST 

In  Department  Store  Advertising  In  Women’s  Clothing  Advertising 

In  Amusement  Advertising  In  Automobile  Advertising 

In  Educational  Advertising  In  Financial  Advertising 

In  Furniture  Advertising  '•  ''  In  Grocery  Advertising 


“Don’t  Say  Paper”— Say  “STAR 

Trade  Mark  Kegiitered 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

Chicago  Philadelphia  New  York 
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FORT  WORTH 


THE  GATEWAY  TO  A 
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BILLION  DOLLAR  TERRITORY 


Fort  Worth  is  the  gateway  to  the  richest  trade  territory  in  the  south-, 
west — over  a  BILLION  DOLLAR  market  is  supplied  thru  FORT 
WORTH,  the  fastest  growing  city  in  the  country. 

This  territory  is  completely  served  by  THE  FORT  WORTH  STAR- 
TELEGRAM.  Circulation  now  over  75,000  Daily — 90,000  Sunday. 

THE  {FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

FIRST  PAPER  IN  TEXAS 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  Vice  Pres.  &  Generil  Msnager 
A.  L.  SHUMAN,  Advertising  Manager 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
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EDITORIALS  ESSENTIAL  TO  PRESS 
CANADIAN  WEEKLIES  HEAR  .  . 


promotion  committee  also  dealt  with  by  several  other  speakers 
should  be  organized  for  each  Province  to  work  •  i  .•  s  n  ’’  n  o 

through  district  associations  or  such  other  incluuing  A.  K.  orennatl,  oUItimerside, 
means  as  they  may  deem  best  suited  to  gather  P.  K  I  who  SDoke  OIL  “Tob  Estimat’ 
additional  members  into  the  association.  '  V,  ^  o 

'rw_  ‘  i..-  .  f  •  •  . .  j  ing  ’ ;  R.  D.  Croft,  Torsnto,  who  dea  t 

subject  of  commission  to  ad-  ..p^ess  Room  Problems  of  the 

vertising  agencies,  the  following  resolu-  Country  Printer,”  and  J.>J.  Hurley,  a 

tion  was  passed.  Brantford,  whose  theme  was  “Finding 

»  ..*'^1  expedient  to  pro-  Correct  Cost  of  Job  Printing.” 

tect  legitimate  advertising  agencies  who  de-  ^  ° 

velop  business  for  our  newspapers,  this  asso-  WUI  _ 

ciation  hereby  pledges  itself  to  allow  com-  **  Higher  Postage 

mission  only  to  such  Canadian  agencies  as  are  xUp  roncrtc  Kr.oe,l 

recognized  by  the  C.  w.  N.  A.,  and  such  ^  reports  ot  the  board  of  directors, 

American  agencies  as  are  recognized  by  the  manager  and  Standing  Committees  were 
i^'  hereby  ;^ues"ed ‘?o ‘prepare  Ind  forwlrd  necessarily  somewhat-brief,  since  the  As- 
to  all  members  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  a  SOCiatlOll  has  only  been  in  Operation 
ned'm%ircive°^o“LifsTof  from’te^^^^^  about  six  months.  That  of  the  postal 

the  c.  W.  N.  A.”  committee  was  of  most  interest.  It  ex- 

The  convention  also  adopted  in  full  plained  how  the  Association  was  pre- 
the  by-laws  which  had  been  drafted  by  pared  to  accept  higher  postal  rates  pro- 
the  board  of  directors  pursuant  to  the  in-  vided  the  40-mile  free  zone  was  not  in¬ 
structions  given  at  the  organization  terfered  with,  and  how  assurance  had 
meeting.  been  given  that  this  would  be  the  case. 

The  bulk  of  the  time  at  the  four  ses-  Later,  the  committee  was  surprised  to 
sions  of  the  convention  was  given  over  bnd  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  limit 
to  a  program  of  addresses  on  topics  of  tbe  free  zone  privilege  to  weekly  papers 
live  interest  to  weekly  publishers,  and  published  in  centres  of  5000  and  less.  A 
these  were  listened  to  with  close  atten-  telegram  was  despatched  to  the  Postmas- 
tion.  Only  two  out  of  eleven  scheduled  ter^eneral  urging  an  extension  of  the 
speakers  were  unable  to  attend  the  meet-  privilege  to  weeklies  published  in  cen- 
ing,  and  of  tbe  two  one  sent  a  paper  fres  of  10,000  and  less,  and  to  semi- 

which  was  read  to  the  convention.  The  weeklies  in  centres  of  15,000  and  less, 

presence  of  E.  K.  Whiting  of  Owatonna,  During  the  convention  a  reply  came  to 
Minn.,  and  Axel  Edw.  Sahlin  of  East  hand  acceding  to  the  request  so  far  as 
.‘\urora.  N.  Y.,  gave  a  joleasant  inter-  weeklies  were  concerned,  but  declining 
national  touch  to  the  proceedings.  The  to  grant  the  free  zone  to  semi-weeklies. 
fiSf'meft  spoke  twice,  onoe  on  “The  Cost  The  paper  committee’s  report  out- 
of  Producing  Weekly  Newspapers”  and  lined  the.  steps  that  had  been  taken  to 

again  the  second  day  on  “Higher  Sub-  ensure  a  supply  of  flat  newsprint.  It 

scription  Rates.”  had  been  intimated  that  the  E.  B.  Eddy 

He  then  gave  sample  costs  of  produc-  Company  and  the  Canada  Paper  Com- 
tion  for  his  own  paper,  12  pages  and  pany,  which  supplied  flat  news,  were  go- 
2.100  circulation.  These  were;  Print  ‘"g  to  discontinue  making  it,  but  this 
pajier,  $37.80;  linotype,  $48.76;  make-up,  decision  was  rescinded  following  a  con- 
$35.57;  printing  work,,  $17.99 ;  ad  com-  ference  at  Ottawa.  .At  this  conference  a 
position,  $50.43;  mailing.  $7.12;  total,  price  of  $92  a  ton  in  carload  lots  and  ' 
The  paper  was  six-column  and  a  ton  in  2-ton  lots,  f.o.b.  mill,  was  agree  1 
contained  about  52  per  cent  advertis-  upon  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
ing.  He  also  quoted  figures  compiled  by  Though  paper  control  had  since  been 
the  National  Editorial  .Association  as  to  lifted,  the  mills  had  lived  up  to  the 
W'hat  should  lie  charged  for  advertising,  agreement.  .An  advance  is  inevitable  on 

Mr.  Sahlin  w-as  also  a  speaker  twice,  July  1,  and  publishers  w'cre  reminded 
giving  “.A  Talk  on  Typography”  the  first  that  they  had  enjoyed  a  comparatively 
day  and  discussing  “Roycroft  Typog-  low-  price  for  six  months  in  order  to  ad- 
raphy”  the  .second  day.  The  printing  end  'ust  subscription  and  advertising  rates  to 
of  the  weekly  publishers’  business  was  (Continued  on  t<age  28) 


Retiring  President  Sayf  *  Purely  Commercial  Publisher  Misses 
‘  His  Calling — Davies  of  Renfrew  Mercury  Is  New 
President — Agree  to  Higher  Postal  Rates 


By  W.  A.  CRAICK 

Toro.n’to. — .An  all-day  excursion  to  fo;mer;  treasurer,  the  manager. 

East  .Aurora,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday,  in  I'ne  new  boaid  of  directors  includes 
which  over  200  members  and  their  wives  J.  .A.  McLaren,  Barrie  (Ont.)  Advance; 
participated,  brought  to  a  conclusion  one  Lome  Eedy,  Walkerton  (Ont.)  Tele- 
of  the  most  successful  conventions  of  scope;  P'.  A.  J.  Davis,  Carleton  Place 
newspapermen  ever  held  in  Canada.  (Ont.)  Canadian;  B.  McGuire,  Orange- 
The  Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  .Asso-  ville  (Ont.)  Banner;  J.  L.  Cowie,  Car- 
ciation,  cut  loose  from  the  parent  or-  lierry  (Man.)  News-Express;  Roy  .Ash- 
ganization  last  November,  may  be  re-  win.  Milestone  (Sask.)  Mail;  C.  K. 
garded  as  safely  afloat  on  the  sea  of  Stewart,  Three  Rivers  (Que.)  Chroni- 
progress.  It  has  weathered  the  first  few  cle;  E.  D.  Fortin,  Beauceville  (Que.) 
trying  months  of  inexperience  and,  with  L’Eclaireur;  P'.  Burton,  Cardston  (Alta.) 
a  paid-up  membership  to  date  of  over  Glolie ;  L.  J.  Ball,  Vernon  (B.  C.)  News; 

350,  is  now  going  forward  with  enthusi-  p'red  Stevens,  Hartland  (N.  B.)  Ob- 
asm  to  better  things.  *  server;  J.  .A.  Fisher,  Pictou  (N.  S.) 

-»  The  keynote  .o_f  _the  convention  was  .Advocate. 

struck  bj^.A.  E.  Ohian,  Pictou  (Ont.)  The  ten  directors  on  the  central  board 
Gazette,  in  bis^residentia!  address  at  -of  the  Canadian  Press  .Association  are : 
the  opening  session.  Referring  tb  the  W.  R.  Davies,  Renfrew  (Ont.)  Mer- 
inbeptiort  of  ;the  organization,  he  said:  eury;  D.  Williams,  Collingwood  (Ont.) 

“While  fully  realizing  the  difficulties  Bulletin ;  .A.  R.  Brennan,  Summerside 
ahead, in  building  up  a-successful  weekly  (  P.  E.  1.)  Journal  ;  P,  M.  Field- 

press  association,  was.  no'lie^ita.--^  .ing,  WBl^sor  (N.  S.),  Tnhuoe;  J.  C. 

tion  in  undertatog  {tie  taskj^pd  th£.,Aic- _Hefiert  Montmagiiy  (.Que,)  Le 'Peuple^' 
cess  attending  Uie  movement  is  Indeed  a;  S.  N'.  »Wynn,  Yorkton  (Sksk.)'^ Enter- 
tribute  to  the  faith  and  courage  of  the  prise;  J.  .A.  Carswell,  Red  Deer  (.Alta.) 
weekly  publishers  in  attendance  at  the  News;  J.  M.  George,  Deloraine  (Man.) 
last  annual  meeting  upon  whom  fell  the  Tim^s;  J.  W.  Ellis,  Merritt  (P.  C.)  Hei- 
rcsponsibility  of  making  the  decision.”  aid  and  H.  B.  .Anslow,  Campbellton 

Concluding  his  address,  Mr.  Calnan  ( N.  E|,J  Graphic, 
said  :  Chairmen  of  standing  committees  were 

“I  believe  that  the  newspaper  is  the  selected  as  folloWs;  Paper,  P'.  -A.  J. 
greatest  force  in  molding  public  opin-  Davis,  Cafleton  Place  Canadian;  mem- 
ion  in  modern  life.  The  editor  of  a  bership.  J.  J.  Hunter,  Kincardine  (Ont.)  $195.67. 
newspaper  has  the  great  privilege  and  Review;  postal,  .A.  H.  Moore,  St.  John’s 
the  great  opportunity  of  being  a  factor  (Que.)  News;  job  printing,  P'.  B.  Elliott, 
in  thus  making  and  building  the  nation  .Alliston  (Ont.)  Herald;  editorial,  C.  H. 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  work  Hale,  Orilla  (Ont.)  Packet;  circulation, 
should  lie  left  for  the  few.  Every  news-  P.  G.  Pearce,  Waterford  (Ont.)  Star, 
paper  should  have  its  editorial  page  A  ^ 

newspaper  without  editorials  is  like  a 

man  without  a  mind.  Business  actually  accomplished  by  the 

“Our  opinions  mav  not  always  be  convention  was  pretty  well  crysta’.lizen 
right  and  our  mode  of  expressing  them  in  the  report  of  the  resolutions  commit- 
may  be  open  to  criticism,  but  the  news-  which  P.  B.  Elliott,  .Alliston 

paper  with  an  editorial  column  is  never  Herald,  was  chairman.  This  report  pro- 
a  nonentity.  The  newspaper  should  stand  vided  for  the  usual  thanks  to  speakers 
for  the  personality  behind  it.  The  man  and  to  those  organizations  and  individ- 
who  is  publishing  a  newspaiier  as  a  busi.  uals  providing  entertainment.  In  ad  Ji- 
iiess  proposition  only  has  missed  his  call-  tion  three  resolutions  were  presented  and 
ing.  The  real  business  of  a  newspaper  adopted.  The  first  dealt  with  distrtct 
publisher  is  to  build  up  a  thorough  news  meetings,  and  read  as  follows : 

organization  covering  the  locality  or  dis-  “Tjiat  the  members  of  this  association  be 
I  /-vf  **  1  •  ^  urjfcd  to  pay  more  attention  in  the  future  than 

trict  served.  Of  equal  importance  is  a  the  past  to  the  question  of  costs  in  pro- 
good  live  editorial  page  that  gives  tone  ‘heir  finished  product  and  that  they 

"  •  ®  ,  meet  more  frequently  in  district  fraternal 

and  character  and  makes  the  paper  a  gatherings  to  exchange  confidences,  talk  shop 
real  force  in  the  community.  Such  a  and  by  mutual  im  >rovemeni  among  themselves 
,  1  i_  •  1  J  cultivate  materially  to  the  betterment  of  the 

paper  will  never  lack  subscribers,  and  a  industry  for  which  we  are  resi>onsible/’ 

flfood  subscrimion  list  ensures  the  neces-  ,  ,  ,  ■  ,  i. 

^ry  advertising  patronage.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  ideal  newspaper  and  • 

the  goal  for  which  we  are  all  striving.”  ,H;'‘weeir  p’u..“ 

•  c  D  Cl _ . _ I  vidually  and  collectively,  to  have  the  greatest 

<>■  Kenrrew  tlected  possible  number  included  in  the  C.  W.  N.  .\., 

\Tr  Tainan’s  siirressnr  in  the  Dresi-  ’’’'s  annual  meeting  is  of  the  opinion  that  an 

.Mr.  teaman  S  successor  in  me  presi  energetic  membership  campaign  should  he  prose- 

dency  for  1920-21  is  W.  Rujiert  Davies,  ?uted  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  that  for 


Aiticricas  Largest  and  Best  Kewspat’er  Industrial  Ad'i'ertising  Agency. 


Through  our  “Weekly  Business  Review”  Page.  Spe¬ 
cial  Exlitions  and  other  permanent  Weekly  Pages 
atnung^  non-regular  advertisers,  we  secure  for  lead¬ 
ing  dailies  more  than  double  the  combined  business 
of  our  competitors. 


Our  “Weekly  Business  Review”  Page  is  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  forty-three  leading  dailies. 

What  is  your  proportion  of  advertising  lineage 
to  news  matter  in  your  Monday  and  Saturday 
issues? 

If  you  are  not  carrying  at  least  fifty  per  cent 
advertising  on  either  of  these  days,  we  can  help 
you  by  putting  on  a  permanent  Weekly  Indus¬ 
trial  Review  Page,  secured  from  non-regular  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  your  community. 

W’rite  today  for  miniature  copies  of  our  perma¬ 
nent  “Weekly  Industrial  Review”  Pages  now 
running  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  publishers 
throughout  the  country. 
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The  Passing  of  the  Consumer  T est 


IF  you  were  going  to 
buy  a  pocket-knife 
or  a  razor  tomorrow, 
would  you  blow  on  the 
blade  to  test  the  steel? 

If  any  part  of  your 
boyhood  was  spent  in 
or  before  the  early 
nineties  you  know  that 
trick. 

You  place  the  side  of  the  blade  near  your 
mouth  and  “whoof”  a  full  breath  on  it.  Fhe 
speed  at  which  the  moisture  disappears  is  a 
test  of  the  hardness  of  the  steel. 

When  you  were  a  boy,  nobody 
of  buying  a  blade  without  doing  that, 

Even  George  Wostenholm- 
that,  he  never  did  quite  succeed  in  getting  it 
legibly  stamped  on  the  shoulder  of  the  blade — 
who  made  good  knives,  had  his  merchandise 
tested  that  way. 

And  when  mother  bought  linen,  she  had  a 
trick  that  she  had  learned  from  grandmother. 
At  the  white  goods  counter  it  was  a  common 
thing  to  see  several  ladies  wetting  their  fingers, 
as  daintily  as  they  could,  and  touching 
offered  textile  to  see  whether  it  was  linen  or 
cotton. 

A  great  deal  of  merchandise  used  to  be 
bought  and  sold  on  the  way  it  reacted  to 
saliva. 

That’s  not  so  true  to-day. 
says  it’s  linen,  it  is  linen;  ptyalin  and  other 
enzymes  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

And  if  the  name  Indian  Head  is  on  the  sel¬ 
vage,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  look  like 
linen,  it  is  cotton,  and  very  good,  durable  cot¬ 


ton  at  that,  as  most 
woman  purchasers 
know. 

If  you  buy  Society 
Brand  or  Hart  Schaflf- 
ner  and  Marx  clothes, 
or  any  one  of  several 
other  good  brands,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  pull 
out  threads  and  put  one 
in  your  mouth  or  burn  them  or  apply  any  such 
tests.  The  makers  have  applied  much  more 
elaborate  and  less  fallible  tests  than  these  and 
have  given  you  their  word  that  the  goods  are 
ever  thought  all-wool. 

Retail  merchants  used  to  bite  coins  or  ring 
-some  name  like  on  their  counters  the  silver  of  the  customer 
who|insisted  on  tasting  the  tea  before  buying. 

In  rural  communities  you  can  still  see  pru¬ 
dent  old  people  pawing  over  several  objects  of 
absolutely  standardized  merchandise  trying  to 
“pick  out  a  good  one.” 

And  there  are  still  places  and  things  where 
such  tactics  are  justified. 

But  1;his  is  passing  out  very  fast, 
ig  the  buying  habits  of  people  are  changing. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  the  growth  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  responsible  for  this  change.  Ad¬ 
vertising  has  grown  because  the  change  was 
taking  place.  It*  has  been  accepted  because 
people  recognized  it  as  something  that  they 
If  McCutcheon  needed,  a  guide  to  a  place  where  they  wanted 
to  go. 

There  are  lots  of  things  that  people  used  to 
do  that  they  don’t  do  any  more. 

Some  of  them  have  a  bearing  on  your  busi¬ 
ness-  and  ours. 


A  great  deal  of  merchandise  used  to  be  bought  and  sold 
on  the  basis  of  its  reaction  to  saliva. 


GEORGE  BATTEN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Wiu.i.wi  H.  Johns,  President 

Advertising 

10  State  Street  381  FOURTH  AVENUE  McCormick  Building 
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Editor  dc  Publishtr  for  J  u  tie  12,  1920 


THESE  AM  THEiEi)ITOlS.tLAST  WEEK  THEY  DISCUSSED  EblTOidAL  INDEPENDENCE  AT 

fi  *  1» 


IN  THE  SPRINGTIME  TIRED  MAN’S  FANCY  TU 


Vf  jiT.-  ^.1 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  June  12,  1920 


TO  CONVENnONS-GARDENS  OF  NEW  IDEAS 


I  I 


0 


I 


MEETING  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTAL  OF  THE  A.  A.  C.  W.  AT  INDIANAPOUS  THIS  WEEK 


rAAR/iTKmrkKi  rxe  'ruir  r'AKfxrkiAKi  ia/ccvi  v  Kicu/CDADroo  a a nrirkM  at ’TrkDnMTn 


'Editor  &  Pu  b  Usher  for  June  12,1920 


SOUTHERNERS  ORGANIZE 

John  T.  Toler  of  Atlanta  Heads  New 
Association 

St.  Louis. — Several  Southern  circu¬ 
lators  met  in  an  informal  meeting  at  the 
Statler  Hotel  on  Monday  afternoon,  May 
31,  1920,  and  organized  an  association, 
which  materialized  June  2  aboard  the 
excursion  boat  St.  Paul  into  the  South¬ 
eastern  Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers.  Officers  and  directors  were  elect¬ 
ed  as  follows ;  President,  J.  T.  Toler, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  J.  O.  Stuardi,  Mobile  (Ala.)  .Reg¬ 
ister;  secretary-treasurer,  R.  B.  Page, 
Columbus  ((^.)  Ledger;  directors: 
C.  R.  Norton,  John  H.  Simmons,  Ray  S. 
South  and  Oscar  Anderson. 

The  .Association  will  support  and  assist 
the  I.  C.  M.  A.  in  securing  members 
and  any  other  way  possible.  Conven¬ 
tions  will  be  held  by  the  S.  5-  C.  M.  A. 
in  March  and  September,  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

■Among  the  charter  members  were: 

*J.  T.  Toler,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion;  J.  O.  Stuardi,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Regis¬ 
ter;  Oscar  Anderson.  Montgomery 
(.Ala.)  Journal;  R.  B.  Page,  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger;  W.  E.  Page,  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger;  H.  L.  Harmon,  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Enquirer-Sun;  C.  R.  Norton, 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union;  Ray 
S.  South.  Birmingham  (.Ala.)  News; 
John  H.  Simmons,  .Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  C.  T.  Johnston,  Mobile'  (.Ala.) 
Item;  Edward  Gans,  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Evening  Herald;  William  T.  MacKen- 
dree,  .Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald;  J.  H. 
Lackey,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Banner; 
Enoch  Brown,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nessean;  O'Mc.  Peak,  Rome  (Ga.)  Her¬ 
ald;  J.  H.  Brittain,  .Americus  (Ga.) 
Times-.Recorder ;  E.  D.  Shields,  .Annis¬ 
ton  (.\la.)  Star. 

You  read  it  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISTS’  FORUM 

(Continued  from  page  J3)  ' 

ever  they  be,  wherever  they  can  be 
found.  They  not  only  foully  murdered 
a  negro  they  believed  to  be  guilty.  They 
brutally  maltreated  'and  attempted  to 
murder  other  negroes  whom  they  knew 
to  be  innocent.  They  tried  to  lynch  the 
mayor.  They  wantonly  pillaged  stores 
and  destroyed  property.  They  burned 
the  court  house.  In  the  sheer  spirit  of 
anarchy  they  pulled  valuable  records 
from  their  steel  filing  cases,  saturated 
them  in  gasoline,  and  burned  them. 
They  burned  police  conveyances  and  cut 
the  fire  hose,  inviting  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  the  entire  city.  Their  actions 
were  wholly  vile,  wholly  evil,  and  ma¬ 
lignantly  dangerous.  There  is  not  a  one 
of  them  who  can  be  apprehended,  and 
whose  guilt  can  be  proved,  but  should  be 
sent  for  a  long  term  to  the  state  prison. 
And  toward  that  end  every  effort  of 
every  good  citizen,  as  well  as  every  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  public  authorities,  from  the 
humblest  policeman  to  the  presiding 
judge  on  the  bench,  must  be  directed. 
There  can  be  no  sentimentalizing,  no 
fearful  hesitancy,  no  condoning  the  of¬ 
fence  of  these  red-handed  criminals. 
The  pitiful  bluff  they  have  put  up 
against  the  majesty  of  the  law,  against 
the  inviolability  of  .American  institu¬ 
tions,  must  be  called  and  called  fear¬ 
lessly. 

To  the  law-abiding  negroes  of  Omaha, 
who,  like  the  law-abiding  whites,  are 
the  vast  majority  of  their  race,  it  is 
timely  to  speak  a  word  of  caution  as 
well  as  a  word  of  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port.  .Any  effort  on  the  part  of  any  of 
them  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  would  be  as  culpable  and  as 
certainly  disastrous  as  was  the  effort  pf 
the  mob.  In  the  running  down  and 
maltreating  of  unoffending  men  of  their 
color,  merely  because  they  were  of  that 


LUDLOWS 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

The  greatest  Morning  and  Sunday  newspaper  in 
Indiana  uses  Ludlow  Typographs  for  display  type  in 
the  large  volume  of  advertising  carried  every  day — 
because  Ludlow  display  type  insures  good  Typog- 
laphy  and  a  better  printed  paper,  and  proves  most 
economical. 

The  Ludlow  is  a  simple  machine.  No  experts 
or  outside  help  is  needed. 

Anyone  of  your  own  printers  will  do  good  display 
work,  with  a  Ludlow  with  but  little  instructions. 

Think  of  a  machine  that  may  be  installed  today, 
and  tomorrow  have  your  paper  printed  from  new, 
bright,  sharp  display  type  from  12  to  6o  point,  and 
you  are  thinking  of  a  Ludlow. 

One  model — and  that — simple  and  practical. 

The  RepuUican'  Uses  Ludlows 
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color,  they  have  been  done  odious 
>  wrong.  They  naturally  and  properly 
resent  it.  They  naturally  and  properly 
re^nt  having  been  confined  to  their 
homes,  in  trembling  fear  of  their  lives, 
while  red  riot  ran  the  streets  of  the 
city.  But  their  duty  as  good  citizens  is 
precfsely  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest 
of  US;  all  of  whom  have  been  outraged 
and  shamed  as  .citizens.  It  is  to  look  to 
the  law  for  their  protection,  for  their 
vindication,  and  to  give  the  law  every 
possible  support  as  it  moves  in  its 
course.  The  law  is  their  only  shield,  as 
it  is  the  only  shield  of  every  white  man, 
no  matter  how  lowly  or  how  great.  .And 
it  is  the  duty  of  all,  whites  and  blacks 
alike,  to  uphold  especially  the  might  if 
the  law — to  insist,  if  need  be,  on  its  full 
exercise — in  protecting  every  colored 
citizen  of  Omaha  in  his  lawful  and  con¬ 
stitutional  rights. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years— and 
for  the  last  time,  let  us  hope,  for  many 
years  to  come — Omaha  has  had  an  ex¬ 
perience  with  lawlessness.  We  have 
seen  what  it  is.  We  have  seen  how 
it  works.  We  have  felt,  however 
briefly,  the  fetid  breath  of  anarchy 
on  our  cheeks.  We  have  experienced 
the  cold  chill  of  fear  which  it  arouses. 
We  have  seen,  as  in  a  nightmare,  its 
awful  possibilities.  VV'^e  have  learned 
how  frail  is  the  barrier  which  divides 


civilization  from  tlie  primal  jungle — and 
we  have  been  given  to  see  "clearly  what 
that  barrier  is. 

It  is  the  Law !  It  is  the  might  of  the 
Law,  wisely  and  fearlessly  administered ! 
It  is  respect  for  and  obedience  to  the 
Law  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
society ! 

When  these  fail  us  all  things  *fail. 
When  these  are  lost  all  will  be  lost. 
Should  the  day  ever  come  when  the  rule 
that  was  in  Omaha  Sunday  night  be¬ 
came  the  dominant  rule,  the  grasses  of 
the  jungle  would  overspread  our  civili¬ 
zation,  its  wild  denizens,  human  and 
brute,  would  make  their  foul  feast  on 
the  ruins,  and  the  God  who  rules  over 
us  would  turn  His  face  in  sorrow  from 
a  world  given  over  to  bestiality. 

May  the  lesson  of  Sunday  night  sink 
deep !  May  we  take  home  to  our  hearts, 
there  to  be  cherished  and  never  for  a 
moment  forgotten,  the  words  of  the  re¬ 
vered  Lincoln : 

“Let  reverence  of  the  law  be  breathed 
by  every  mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that 
prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it  be  taught  in 
schools,  seminaries  and  .colleges;  let  it 
he  written  in  primers,  spelling  books  and 
almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  from  pul¬ 
pits  and  proclaimed  in  legislative  hails 
and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice;  LET 
IT  BECOME  THE  POLITICAL  RE¬ 
LIGION  OF  THE  NATION.” 
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ferrnce*  with  a  committee  of  ten  or  twelve 
of  The  Six  Point  League.  These  conferences, 
together  with  the  correspondence  referred  to 
and  the  results  so  far  obtained  go  a  long 
way  toward  substantiating  the  promise  w)th 
which  we  started,  namely,  that  agencies  and 
publishers  have  everything  in  common. 
Tangible  results  of  the  cooperatlo»  are  more 
careful  and  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  status  of 
lioth  direct  advertisers  and  of  agencies,  both 
by  yrecials  and  by  newspapers. 

“The  elasticity  of  contracts,  that  is,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  they  may  be  subject  to  revision 
every  60  or  90  days,  has  been  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  two  committees  and  with  the 
entire  Six  Point  League,  and  in  consequence 
the  agency  view  of  the  situation  was  formally 
presented  to  the  .Ainerican  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  at  its  annual  meeting.  The 
first  effort  apparently  was  to  check  the  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  some  publishers  toward 
the  frequent  revision  of  contracts  arid  hnally 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Six  Point 
I.eague  has  resolved  that  the  revision  of  con¬ 
tracts  on  foreign  advertising  within  a  less 
l>eriod  than  a  year  is  detrimental  to  the  con¬ 
servation  and  development  of  foreign  'adver¬ 
tising.  This  action  will  doubtless  be  approved 
bv  the  League. 

“Other  important  developments  are  the  re¬ 
organisation  of  the  Six  Point  League  of  New 
York  as  a  business  rather  than  a  social  asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  decision  of  that  body  that  in 
dealing  with  agents  they  will  be  guided  by 
A  N.  P.  .\.  recognition  and,  in  the  case  of 
new  agencies  desisin*  to  do  buaiacso..  aiUh 
them,  by  the  information  the  applicant  has 
tiled  with  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  for  the  Six  Point 
l.rague  has  made  this  important  ruling  that  its 
members  will  not  deal  with  a  new  agency  that 
has  not  given  evidence  of  its  m>od  faith  by 
applying  for  recognition  by  the  Publishers 
•Association.  A  movement  is  well  under  way 
to  establish  similar  relationship  between  the 
Newspaper  Representative  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  so  that  the  West¬ 
ern  representatives  can  enjoy  the  same  facili¬ 
ties  for  obtaining  information  regarding 
agencies  that  their  collaborators  do  in  the 
r.ns*.  • 

John  Budd,  special  representative, 
spoke  at  the  inter-departmental  session 
in  favor  of  the  (50-day  clause  in  the  so- 
called  adjustable  advertising  contract, 
which,  in  a  measure,  w.yuld  enable  the 
publisher  to  meet  increased  costs  on 
sixty  days’  notice,  or  cancel  the  contract. 

William  H.  Johns  said  that  the  initia¬ 
tive  /or  rate  card  and  standard  order 
form  was  taken  during  his  presidency 
and  that  the  committees  of  the  association 
had  been  at  work  on  the  form  for  two 
years. 

T-.  B.  Palmer,  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  ex¬ 
plained  that  a  standard  form  to  mean 


any  thing  must  be  standard  to  both  par¬ 
ties  in  interest;  that  the  standard  con¬ 
tract  form  submitted  by  the  agents’  as¬ 
sociation  did  not  prov'de  definitely  that 
the  agent  was  legally  responsible  for  the 
advertising  account,  neither  did  it  pro¬ 
vide  terms  of  payment,  and  a  committee 
had  returned  it  with  certain,,  definite 
recommendations  to  the  agents.  They 
returned  it  to  him  on  March  17 ;  the 
two  committees  conferted  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  April  22.  Ten  days  ago  it  came 
back,  Mr.  Palmer  said. 

Higham  Now  Favors  Commissions 

The  publishers  here  are  anxious  to 
formulate  a  contract  that  could  be 
used  with  all  agents.  Charles  F. 
Higham  and  W.  S.  Crawford,  London 
(England),  advertising  agents  and  pres¬ 
ident  and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the 
Thirty  Gub  of  London,  were  presented 
and  Mr.  Higham  made  a  ringing  speech 
for  better  agency  and  newspaper  rela¬ 
tions.  He  said  he  had  been  amazed  at 
the  research  work  of  American  agencies 
and  had  revised  his  views  as  presented 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

He  now  feels  that  the  American  agent 
is  more  than  earning  the  commissions 
paid  by  newspapers  in  the  development 
of  advertising  for  newspapers.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  newspapers 
and  said  that  he  drew  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  publicity.  To  ad¬ 
vertise,  said  Mr.  Higham,  is  to  make 
known,  to  inform,  to  proclaim,  such  ad¬ 
vertising  is  to  be  found  in  columns  of 
daily  newspapers.  Publicity  copy  on  the 
other  hand  is  reminder  copy;  it  is  to 
be  found  on  bill-boards,  in  street  cars, 
etc. 

Mr.  Higham  stressed  also  the  absurd¬ 
ity  of  standing  for  the  grotesque  and 
ludicrous  in  advertising. 

He  thought  agents  had  enough  skill  to 
make  newspaper  advertising  pay  without 
asking  for  free  publicity. 

His  agency  does  not  request  puffs  of 
any  kind. 

James  O’Shaughnessy  said  he  had  no 
sins  to  charge  to  newspapers. 

Harry  Dwight  Smith,  President  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  A.,  sounded  a  high  moral  note 
when  he  said  that  all  of  the  members 
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of  his  association  wanted  what  was  right 
and  nothing  more.  W.  H.  Rankin  said 
co-operation  originated  with  the  news¬ 
papers.  “Decide  on  what  you’ll  do  and 
we  will  do  it,’’  said  Rankin. 

Vice-President  Foster  called  for  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  the 
other  night  by  William  Chapman,  New 
York  World,  at  the  meeting  of  those 
interested  in  co-operation  at  which  Dan 
Bridges,  of  the  Indianapolis  News  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  interdepartmen¬ 
tal  of  co-operation. 

J.  Frank  Keeley  thereupon  offered  the 
following  resolutions  which  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  resolutions  committee: 

“The  following  resolutions  were 
drafted  by  a  resolution  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  gathering  of  merchandising 
men  from  various  newspapers  attending 
the  convention.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  every  newspaper  con¬ 
ducts  service  and  merchandising  depart¬ 
ments  not  primarily  to  sell  contracts, 
but  to  make  the  advertising  in  the  news¬ 
paper  preferable  to  your  advertiser.  It 
will  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and 
result  in  more  renewals. 

“There  is  a  great  difference  between 
semblance  and  substance  of  service. 
The  former  may  land  the  business  but 
only  the  latter  can  hold  it.  A  newspapei 
depends  for  success  very  largely  on  the 
good-will  of  the  local  merchants.  When 
an  out-of-town  advertiser  comes  in  with 
a  proposition  that  if  he  sells  much  mer¬ 
chandise  he  will  do  so  much  advertising, 
it  was  generally  accepted  to  believe  that 
this  manufacturer  will  advertise  only  if 
he  can  get  the  local  newspapers : 

“1.  To  study  the  local  market  ana 
trade  territory,  both  dealer  and  consu¬ 
mer  for  both  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“2.  To  investigate  market  possibilities 
for  the  prospective  advertiser  and  to 


make  market  investigations  which  will 
be  general  in  scope  and  usable  on  as 
many  accounts  as  possible,  and  when 
these  investigations  are  about  to  be  made 
to  learn  the  identity  ,of  the  advertiser 
involved  before  making  such  investiga¬ 
tions. 

,113.  To  educate  the  dealer  in  better 
merchandising  methods  and  to  a  belief 
of  th«  advantages  and  increased  profits 
in  advertised  merchandise  in  the  daily 
newspapers. 

“4.  To  encourage  adequate  merchan¬ 
dising  by  supplying  data,  maps,  route 
lists  and  introduction  to  the  trade  for 
the  use  of  salesmen  of  the  manufacturer, 
when  necessary  for  the  manufacturer 
who  will  sign  a  non-cancellable  contract 
adequate  to  moving  the  product  in  the 
trade. 

“5.  To  decline  requests  for  service 
that  are  clearly  not  within  the  province 
of  the  newspaper,  such  as  selling  goods 
or  other  canvassing,  or  the  payment  of 
bills  for  printing  and  postage  of  letters, 
broadsides,  etc.,  for  the  advertising.’’ 

Mr.  Johns  said  that  any  resolutions  of 
that  nature  that  the  newspapers  depart¬ 
mental  would  pass  the  agents  would  con¬ 
cur  in  throu^  the  agency  departmental. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  news¬ 
paper  department,  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  in  appreciation  of 
the  services  of  Charlie  Miller,  Fred 
Minis,  the  Indianapolis  convention 
board,  ladies,  city  officials,  and  news¬ 
papers.  The  name  of  departmental  was 
changed  to  eliminate  the  word  daily. 
Dues  of  papers  in  cities  of  100,000  and 
over  were  increased  to  $25  per  year. 
The  A.  A.  A.  A.  were  thanked  for  their 
graciousness  at  inter-departmental  ses¬ 
sion  and  the  standing  committee  of  five 
on  agency  relations  was  authorized. 
This  committee  will  be  appointed  by 
President  Miller. 
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Pennsylvania 

Practically  every  community  in  the  country  is  just  now  experiencing  trouble  with 
a  shortage  of  houses,  wherein  to  billet  the  people  who  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
accommodations.  Pennsylvania  is  largely  to  blame.  Figure  it  out  this  way. 

Steel  construction  is  the  order  of  the  day.  There  is  very  little  steel  available  for 
construction  purposes.  Pennsylvania  furnishes  a  greater  part  of  the’ steel.  Pennsylvania 
diverted  this  great  industry  to  war  purposes  and  now,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  last 
shot  was  fired,  Pennsylvania  is  still  way  b:hind  the  orders  which  piled  in  and  were 
filed  away  to  be  filled  in  turn.  .  ; 

This  is  practically  a  guarantee  of  continued  prosperity  in  Pennsylvania  for  years 
to  come. 

Every  Pennsylvania  city  reflects  this  great  prosperity.  Every  city  is  busy.  Every 
city  is  full  to  overflowing  with  people  who  are  making  lots  of  money  and  are  spending 


that  money  on  better  living. 

Put  your  merchandise  into  Pennsylvania.  Put  your  traveling  men  into  this  state. 
Get  your  goods  into  the  great  market,  and  then  go  to  these  people  through  the  columns 
of  the  daily  newspapers  that  carry  the  home  news — and  your  selling  problem  is  solved. 

Pennsylvania  needs  your  goods  and  has  money,  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Manufacturer,  Pennsylvania  is  up  to  you. 
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the  change.  The  mills  had  asked  for  a 
redurtion  in  the  number  of  standard 
sizes  and  these  had  now  been  reduced  to 
eight.  Another  question  that  had  been 
tackled  by  the  committee  related  to 
freight  rates  on  paper.  An  increase  had 
been  threatened  on  less  than  carload  lots, 
but  this  had  been  successfully  averted. 

Next  year’s  meeting  of  the  .‘\ssociation 
will  l)e  held  in  \’ancouver,  B.  C.  An 
invitation  was  proferred  by  G.  H.  Mor- 
den,  North  Vancouver  North  Shors 
Press,  backed  by  a  telegram  from  F.  J. 
Rurd,  \  ancouver  Province,  and.  ^mid 
much  enthusiasm,  a  motion  to  go  to  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  in  1921  was  carried. 


No  Action  on  Press  Conference 

With  regard  to  the  Imperial  Press 
Conference,  some  discussion  took  place 
as  to  lack  of  representation',  of  weekly 
publishers  on  the  central  committee  of 
arrangements.  No,  action  was  taken 
other  than  the  passing  of  a  motion  of  re¬ 
gret  that  no  weekly  men  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  committee. 

There  was  a  brief  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  Canadian  Press  .\ssocia- 
tion  Friday.  As  the  Canadian  Daily 
Ncwspa])er  Association  will  not  elect 
their  new  directors  until  their  annual 
meeting  in  Octolier,  no  change  was  made 
in  the  presidency  or  other  officers. 


AMERICAN  AGENCIES  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

(Covtinued  from  page  8) 


strongest  influence  on  business  of  any 
organization  in  the  country,’’  Mr. 
D’Arcy  said,  “and  its  power  depends 
upon  the  way  the  members  use  it.” 

The  Agency  of  1940 

“The  R'\olutioii  of  Agency  Service 
and  the  .Advertising  Agency  of  the  Next 
Generation,”  led  to  an  enlightening  out¬ 
line  of  agency  work  by  H.  S.  Gardner, 
of  St.  Louis,  who  went  back  to  the 
pioneer  agents  and  space  brokers  and 
traced  the  development  of  the  field 
through  the  present  and  forward  into 
the  next  thirty  years,  as  follows; 

“liroadly  speaking.  I  believe  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  of  the  next  generation  will  have 
a  very  large  part  in  the  entire  sales  promo¬ 
tion  plans  of  the  advertiser.  I  believe  that 
the  agency  of  the  future  will  be  the  guiding 
hand  in  the  client’s  sales  plans  as  well  as  in 
the  advertising  plans. 

“The  organization,  of  course.  will  li* 
headed  by  an  executive  of  wide  advertising 
and  sales  exjierience.  lie  will  have  surround¬ 
ing  him  an  advisory  or  executive  committee 
composed  of  the  following  men— vice-presidents 
in  charge  of  sales  promotion,  research  data, 
production,  design,  accounting,  media  and 
financing. 

“The  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  will  have  a  corps  of  sales  promotion 
managers.  These  sales  promotion  managers 


will  be  essentially  sales  managers  with  adver¬ 
tising  knowledge.  Their  principal  training  will 
hav^  been  in  sales  work.  Each  of  these  sales 
promotion  manager;  •‘”'1  be  a  specialist  in 
some  particular  line  or  merchandise  selling. 

“.\li  advertising  plans  prepared  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  production  department  will  have 
to  he  sold  to  the  sales  promotion  manager  of 
the  agency  before  they  can  he  presented  to 
the  sales  manager  of  the  client.  In  other 
words,  they  will  have  to  be  hole-proof  from 
a  sales  point  of  view. 

“This  research  department  will  be  in  charge 
of  an  experienced  man  capable  of  analyzing 
the  information  that  he  gets  and  organizing 
a  crew  of  investigators  trained  in  the  best 
methods  of  obtaining  information.  These  in¬ 
vestigators  will  be  'permanently  attached  to 
the  agency  and  will  become  expert  in  getting 
the  information  necessary  to  build  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  a  client. 

“.\s  a  part  of  the  research  department  there 
will  be  an  experimental  department,  in  which 
tests  will  be  made  of  the  product  to  be  ad¬ 
vertised. 

“The  data  dejiartment  will  have  in  its  pos¬ 
session,  or  will  obtain  the  statistics  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  intelligently  an  advertising  and 
s.ales  plan.  These  statistics  will  cover  all 
manner  of  subjects,  such  as  vital  statistics, 
weather,  crop,  trade,  commodity,  etc. 

“The  production  department  will  be  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  jireparation  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  itself,  and  will  he  divided  into  four  groujis 
—  ci^'y,  design,  detail  and  direct  mail. 

“The  copy  department  will  consist  of  copy 
writers — both  men  and  women.  If  the  agency 
is  large  enough,  the  men  copy  writers  will 
he  specialists  in  agricultural '  lines,  men’s 
wear,  drugs,  hardware  lines,  etc.  The  women 
copy  writers  will  be  specialsits  in  food  prod- 
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ttda,  to  let  articles,  women’*  and  childr«~.’a 
wear,  etc. 

“The  department  of  detail  will  have  charge 
of  the  making  of  cuts,  layouts  and  composi'- 
tion.  The  men  who  order  the  cuts  will  he 
experts  In  cut  making — men  who  have  had 
long  experience  in  engraving  plants  and  who 
know  how  a  cut  should  be  made.  The  layout 
men  will  be  ex  lerts  in  the  making  of  layouts, 
and  they  will  have  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  v.olue  cf  proportion,  design,  etc. 

“The  man  in  charge  of  comiwsition  will  be 
a  man  who  has  himself  stood  at  the  case,  who 
knows  type  and  what  can  be  done  with  it. 
The  agency  either  may  have  its  own  compos¬ 
ing  room  under  charge  of  this  man,  or  it  may 
buy  its  comjiosition  from  outside  jirinters. 

“The  department  of  de'sign  will  consist  of  an 
art  director  and  a  number  of  artists — the  num¬ 
ber  dependent,  of  course.  ui>on  the  character 
of  available  outside  talent. 

“The  deiisrtment  of  accounting,  as  in  the 
agency  of  the  present  day.  will  have  its  book¬ 
keeping,  checking  and  billing  departments, 
very  much  as  they  are  now  constituted. 

“The  department  of  media  will  have  com¬ 
plete  flies  on  rates,  circulation  and  data  re¬ 
garding  media,  their  clientele,  appeal,  etc. 
There  will  be  in  this  department  si>ecialists 
on  the  various  media,  such  as  newsjiapers, 
magazines,  out  of  door  disiilays,  street  cars, 
etc.  Each  of  these  specialists  will  know  his 
subject  and  how  best  to  use  the  media.  Each 
will  be  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  plan  his  sjiecialized  knowledge 
of  the  media  to  be  employed. 

“The  department  cf  finance  will  have  two 
functions:  first,  the  firancing  of  the  agency’s 
own  oiterations,  and  second,  the  financing  of 
the  client’s  operations. 

“The  agency  which  I  have  described  to  you 
is  the  head-quarters  organization.  This  organi¬ 
zation  will  have  what  is  termed  ‘outposts.’ 
These  ‘outposts'  will  not  be  branch  offices  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  known  to-day,  but 
will  be  independent,  complete  units,  much 
smaller  in  their  make-u|)  than  the  headquar¬ 
ters  organization,  but  complete  in  the  sense 
that  they  will  he  able  to  function  on  all  the 
points  of  contact  with  the  customer  or  client 
in  the  outpost’s  territory." 

Merle  Sidencr,  president  of  the  Sid- 
ener-Van  Riper  Company,  said  that  the 


advcrtisijTg  agency^'cwas.r 
some  clients  to  pay  more  attentioii  u 
advertisements  rather  than  to  advet- 
tising,  the  latter  looking  more  to  tfte 
future.  He  said  that  the  agencies  lacked 
the  proper  perspective.  t 

Collin  .Armstrong,  of  Collin  .Arm¬ 
strong,  Inc.,  read  to  the  agents  the  paper 
he  read  later  before  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  on  “What  the  Advertising 
.Agenicy  and  the  Publishers  Have  in  (Aira- 
mon.’’ 

MacMartin  of  Minneapolis,  spoke  on 
“The  .Agency  and  Commercial  Research,’’ 
instead  of  J.  H.  Mitchell,  president  of 
Mitchell  .Advertising  .Agency,  who  was 
unable  to  come. 

“The  Organized  Vigilance  Movement 
and  Its  Value  to  the  .Agency,”  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  H.  J.  Kenner,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Advertising  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  made  the  point  that  adver¬ 
tising  was  not  an  inalienable  right,  but 
a  franchise  granted  by  the  public  to  last 
as  long  as  the  public’s  confidence  was 
not  abused. 

William  H.  Rankin  of  the  Rankin 
.Agency  advocated  i'lcreased  efforts  as 
an  example  to  the  laboring  men  of  the 
country  and  to  enable  advertising  to 
come  into  its  own. 

How  the  money  expended  on  adver¬ 
tising  is  an  investment  and  not  an  ex¬ 
pense  was  proved  by  Thomas  Basham 
of  the  Basham  Company  by  some  ex¬ 
periences  of  his  clients. 


Miners*  Yearly  Wage 
$37,549,470.96 
in  Terre  Haute* s 
Tr  d  ng  Territory 


During  the  year  1919,  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  Terre 
Haute  Stcr,  104  coal  mines  produced  27,134,002  tons  of  coal, 
paying  to  the  miners  in  wages  during  that  period  $37,549,. 
470.96.  These  are  the  official  figures  of  the  state  of  Indiana 
for  the  year  1919. 

Terre  Haute,  the  Empress  City  of  the  Greater  U  abash  f  alley 
Empire,  offers  a  wonderfully  rich  and  responsive  market  to 
the  national  advertiser. 

The  coal  statistics  represent  but  one  of  its  many  sources  of 
wealth;  for  a  complete  analysis  of  this  section  write  the 
Terre  Haute  Star,  the  dominating  newspaper  of  the  Greater 
ff  aba.sh  Valley  Empire. 

The  Terre  Haute  Star,  The  Muncie  Star  and  The  Indianapolis 
Star  offer  to  discriminating  advertisers  the  least  expensive 
and  most  effective  method  of  covering  Indiana.  They 
compose 

The  Star  League  of  Indiana 

The  Greatest  Combination  of  Quality  Circulation 
in  Indiana 

Easter::  Reprec-rtr  t’ve— Kelly-Smith  Co., 

Marbridge  Building,  Niw  York 
Western  Rr^presentr-tive — John  Glass, 

Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 

THE  SHAFFER  GROUP 

Indiarapclis  Star  Terre  Haute  Star  Muncie  Star 

Lcuisville  Herald  Chicago  Evening  Pott 

Reeky  Mountain  News  Denver  Times 


■■  /. 


WILLIAM  P.  SPURGEON^  DEAD 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  June  12,  1920 

©bituarg'  h 


Managing  Editor  of  Washington  Post — 
Thirty  Years  on  Its  Staff 

i  Washington. — William  P.  Spurgeon, 
for  fifteen  years  maiiaging  editor  of  the  t 
Washington  Post,  ^nd  one  of  the  best 
kno.wn  newspaper  men  in  the  dduntry, 
died  June  4  of  typhoid  fever.  Mr.  Spui' 
geon  was  born  in  Norwich,  England,  in 
1866,  entering  the  newspaper  profession 
in  that  country  as  a  young  man.  .\bout 
the  age  of  twenty , he , came  to  .America,, 
and  worked  on  newspapers  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  New  York. 

He  had  been  with  the  Washington 
Post  for  thirty  years  in. various  capaci¬ 
ties.  e.xcept  for  a  brief  period  when  he 
served  as  managing  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Herald.  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  brother, 
John  J.  Spurgeon,  is  executive  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
first  president  of  the  National  Press 
Gub. 


Wyoming  Newspaper  Women  Die 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Two  of  the  best 
known  of  Wyoming  women  newspaper 
workers ’died  within  the  last  few  days. 
Cora  B.  Wanamaker,  owner  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rock  Springs  Rocket,  died 
after  an  operation  performed  at  Rock 
Springs.  Mrs.  Donald  MacQueen,  of 
Lysite.  Wyo.,  died  at  Chicago,  following 
an  operation.  She  was  a  frequent  and 
able  contsibutor  to  Casper,  Lander  and 
Chevenne  dailies. 


Michael  J.  Sheehan,  a  former  New 
York  and  Boston  newspaper  man,  died 
this  week  in  New  York,  aged  50  years. 
Mr.  Sheeha^i  was  born<in  Boston  and 
began  as  a  reporter  on  the  Bdston  Globe. 

John  A.  Huybers,  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  and  magazine  illustrator,  died 
last  week  in  Greece,  where  he  went  last 
December,  after  having  served  in  the 
United  States  Censorship  Bureau  from 
1916  until  its  abolishment. 

Hans  Rudolph  Reinhardt  Hertz- 
berg,  former  newspaper  man  of  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.,  died  suddenly  of  heart  dis¬ 
ease  in  Chicago  last  week  at  the  age  of 
48  years. 

Hugh  Rorertson,  aged  37,  for  18  years 
employed  on  Kansas  City  newspapers  as 
a  mailer,  died  last  week  of  pneumonia. 
He  was  with  the  Star  for  14  years  and 
the  Post  for  four  years. 

Mrs.  W’.  P.  Meadows,  aged  70,  mother 
of  Lee  Meadows,  managing  editor  of  the 
Parsons  (Kan.)  Daily  Republican,  died 
in  Gaylord,  Kan.,  from  a  fall. 

CoL.  J.  N.  SoTHERN,  aged  82,  one  of  the 
veteran  newspaper  writers  of  Missouri, 
died  in  Independence,  Mo.  Mr.  Sothern, 
following  service  in  the  Confederate 
army  during  the  civil  war,  became  editor 
of  the  Independence  (Mo.)  Sentinel,  in 
1868.  Later  he  was  editorial  writer  on 
the  old  Kansas  City  Times  for  ten  years. 
His  son,  William  Sothern,  is  editor  and 
founder  of  the  Independence  (Mo.) 
Daily  Examiner. 


Advertising  is  merely  achievement  with  the  muffler  open. 

LOS  ANGELES 


1920  Population  575,480 

1910  Population  319,198 

1900  Population  102,479 


Now  Largest  City 
in  Western  America 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 
Omaha  St.  Paul 


Portland 


New  Orlean 


San  Diego 


Gateway  to  Orient,  Australia, 
South  America 


Metropolis  of  Pacific  Coast 
AMERICA’S  TOURIST  CENTER 


Xation's  fastest-Rrowing  harbor.  Capital  of  California's  vast  oil  industry. 
World-headquarters  for  oratiRes,  lemons,  EiiRlish  walnuts.  Famous  wherever 
peoiile  eat  raisins,  olives  or  prunes,  fiRs  and  oreserveil  fruits.  Makes  B0%  of 
nation’s  moving  pictures.  Owns  more  automobiles  per  c.apita.  I^-irgest  packer 
of  sardines  and  tuna  fish.  Second  largest  wholesale  terminal.  Cheapest  hydro¬ 
electric  energy.  l.argcst  colony  of  famous  writers,  artists  and  musicians. 
World’s  finest  Iroulevard  system.  America’s  architectural  show  place.  Greatest 
game-fishing  hanks.  World’s  record  for  healthy  babies.  Aeroplane  taxi-service 
for  busy  people. 


And  Famous  Above  All 
As  Home  of  The  World’s 
Largest  Newspaper 


It  is  said  Los  Angeles  is  born  and  bred  on  advertising — best-adver¬ 
tised  city  on  the  globe — that  folks  neither  eat  nor  sleep  till  they’ve 
read  the  advertising  pages  of  California’s  great  universal  news¬ 
paper  which  stands  first  in  display,  first  in  classified  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  its  countrymen — 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


(20  Million  agate  lines  in  1919.  Each  new 
day  breaks  last  year’s  achievement.! 


Eastern  Representatives:  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co., 
Harris  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago — 225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


ILLINOIS 


DAILIES 


Here  are  twelve  Illinois  Daily  Newspapers. 


Ten  of  them  are  evening  newspapers,  with  a 
combined  daily  circulation  of  954,532. 


They  may  be  bought  in  a  group  for  $1.56  per 
agate  line. 


Three  of  them  are  morning  newspapers  with  a 
combined  daily  circulation  of  337,161,  and  they 
may  be  bought  in  a  group  for  .355  per  agate  line. 

Two  of  them  have  Sunday  editions  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  613,379,  and  they  may  be 
bought  in  a  group  for  .515  per  agate  line. 

The  three  groups— evening,  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day,  with  a  combined  circulation  of  1,905,072 
copies — may  be  bought  in  a  group  for  $2.43  per 
agate  line. 

This  means  covering  Chicago,  Peoria,  Rock 
Island,  Moline,  Danville  and  Sterling,  and  radiat¬ 
ing  from  these  cities  into  the  rest  of  the  state 
— going  into  the  richest  farming  land  in  the 
country. 

As  a  salesman’s  aid,  an  advertising  campaign 
in  these  daily  newspapers  is  economical,  produc¬ 
tive  and  intensely  cooperative. 


Rate  for  Rate  for 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

Champaign  Daily  News-Gazette. ..  (E) 

8,643 

.035 

.035 

Chicago  Evening  American.. 

.60 

.60 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner _ 

.....(M)  327,176 

.55 

.55 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner... 

. (S)  667,926 

.75 

.75 

^Chicago  Daily  Journal . . 

. (E)  115,932 

.26 

.24 

tChicago  Daily  News . 

.55 

.55 

Chicago  Evening  Post . 

. (E) 

51,750 

.25 

.12 

Danville  Press . 

. (M) 

10,931 

.035 

.0325 

Moline  Dispatch . 

. (E) 

9,586 

.035 

.035 

Peoria  Journal-Transcript - 

..(M&E) 

32,758 

.10 

.09 

Peoria  Star  . . 

. (E) 

22,364 

.065 

.05 

♦■"Rock  Island  Argus  . 

. (E) 

7,881 

.03 

.03 

Sterling  Gazette . 

. (E) 

5,085 

.025 

.025 

Government  Statements,  April  1st,  1920, 
tPublishers’  Statement. 

^Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1919. 
**A.  B.  C.  Report,  October  1st,  1919. 
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ROUND  THE  CONVENTION  HALLS 


New  YORK’S  special  train  carried 
nearly  200  to  Indianapolis.  '  Sidney 
Clarke,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  was  given  a  vote  of 
thanks  and  a  purse  containing  a  couple 
of  hundred  dollars  as  an  appreciation 
of  his  management  of  the  best-guided 
party  of  advertising  men  and  women 

that  ever  left  New  York. 

«  *  » 

“Hoosier  Hospitality"  was  in  evidence 
at  Indianapolis  all  through  the  conven¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  same  refined,  unre¬ 
served  brand  that  makes  the  guest  feel 
that  he  has  been  taken  right  into  the 
family  circle  and  is  one  of  the  home 
folks. 

*  *  • 

On  Monday  evening  a  historical 
parade  and  pageant  was  given,  showing 
the  civic,  social  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis  during 
its  century  of  existence.  There  were 

over  1()0  floats  in  line. 

*  «  * 

Tuesday  evening  was  fine  and  many  of 
the  guests  took  advantage  of  the  cour¬ 
tesies  for  all  theatres  or  attended  the 
big  advertising  show,  which  included  a 
May  Pole  ballet  with  aesthetic  dancers, 
boxing  and  wrestling  tournaments,  etc., 
in  addition  to  which  the  ladies  were  de¬ 
lightfully  entertained  at  the  clubs,  on  the 
Speedway,  and  on  shopping  and  side 
trips. 

•  «  « 

.\11  of  the  Indianapoks  dailies,  the 
Star,  News  and  Times,  kept  open  house 
and  printed  hundreds  of  columns  of  the 
proceedings  of  general  and  departmental 
sessions.  Messrs.  Ben  R.  Lawrence,  Hil¬ 
ton  I'.  Brown,  O.  T.  Rol)erts  and  Frank 
Carroll  were  generosity  itself  in  making 
it  pleasant  and  agreeable  for  the  city’s 
guests. 

»  *  • 

Six  and  eight  in  a  room  at  the  Clay- 
pool  was  quite  the  usual  order.  George 
Kaiz.  dapper  New  York  special,  was  as¬ 
signed  a  room  with  an  advertising  man 
he  had  never  seen.  He  looked  at  his 
bed-fellow,  then  at  the  single-bed  in  the 
room  and  said,  “Mighty  sorry,  only  one 
bed  in  the  room.  I’m  in  an  awful  fix. 
For  many  years  I’ve  had  a  bad  case  of 
eczema  and  hives.  But  never  mind,  it 
will  be  all  right.”  The  -other  fellow 
hasn’t  been  seen  since. 

♦  *  • 

Major  Green  well,  who  holds  the  posi¬ 
tion,  though  not  the  title,  of  advertising 
manager  of  the  United  Stat’s  Army,  is 
the  first  authorized  delegate  evet  sent 
to  the  A.  C.  W.  convention  by  the 
War  Department.  “Before  the  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  was  started  by  the  army,  ’ 
said  Major  Greenweh,  “the  lowest  cost 
of  obtaining  enlistments  was  estim.ited 
at  $100.  When  the  records  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  newspaper  advertising  were 
gone  over  by  the  W’ar  Department,  it 
wss  found  that  th.e  average  cost  had 
been  reduced  to  only  ?.d?.” 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Rankin  gave  a  luncheon  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Claypool  in  honor  of  Sec¬ 
retary  E.  T.  Meredith  and  Charles  F. 
Higham  of  London.  England.  There 
were  35  at  the  table.  One  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  nominated  Mr.  Meredith  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  Mr.  Higham  said  he 
could  run  because  he  would  bring  to  his 
work  the  sincerity  of  purpose  and  vision 
that  had  characterized  his  life.  He 
would  view  present-day  problems  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  was  right  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  good,  and  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  politician, 
that  of  expediency.  Mr.  Rankin  spoke 


appreciatively  of  his  early  association 
with  Mr.  Meredith  and  the  personal  and 
human  qualities  that  have  made  him 
great. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ed  Gibbs,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Goc'^rich  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  spent 
three  hours  in  an  airplane  on  Tuesday. 
He  went  up  6,000  feet,  and  says  he  is 
going  to  buy  a  machine. 

m  m  m 

I'red  .\lillis,  secretary  of  the  news¬ 
paper  departmental,  was  also  general 
convention  secretary  for  Indianapolis. 
He  was  easily  the  busiest  man  in  the 
city,  always  in  evidence,  always  smiling 
and  always  helping  out. 

♦  »  * 

Jane  J.  Martin,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Company,  New 
York,  was  re-elected  as  the  only  woman 
member  of  the  executive  committee. 

«  «  ♦ 

New  Y'ork  was  requested  to  name  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  and  the 
delegation  agreed  unanimously  upon 
William  H.  Johns,  of  the  George  Batten 
Company,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  him 
to  accept  the  call.  Then  the  honor  was 
offered  to  George  W.  Hopkins,  president 
of  the  New  Y'ork  .Advertising  Club,  but 
he  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  accept. 
The  executive  committee  was  thereupon 
informed  that  New  York  wanted  nothing 
and  had  no  candidate  to  propose. 


Keeping  Up  With 
The  Times 


A  F  A  C  T  A  W  E  E  K 


HEN  we  put 
our  ad  in  The 
TIMERS  and  the  in¬ 
creased  results  were 
exactly  in  proportion 
to  your  circulation 
claims.” 

5o  said  one  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  leading 
clothing  merchants 
to  our  business  man¬ 
ager  the  other  day. 
•And  he  gave  expres¬ 
sion  similar  to  mes¬ 
sages  that  we  invari¬ 
ably  receive  when 
advertisers  “slow  to 
act”  finally  come 
into  The  TIMES. 

The  Washington  Times 

W  ASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Statistician! 

SOMEBODY  is  looking  to  you 
for  facts  and  figures  that  will  “put 
him  wise”  to  the  way  to  spend  his 
advertising  appropriation,  and  where 
to  spend  it  to  BRING  HOME  THE 
ORDERS  at  the  least  average  cost! 

All  right!  What  is  your  proposition? 
Have  you  something  to  sell  of  good 
medium  quality? 

Well,  then,  DO  YOU  KNOW  THIS 
ABOUT  WEST  VIRGINIA : 

Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
West  Virginia  families  own 
their  own  homes. 

Look  over  the  papers.  See  where  they  are  published 
and  map  the  zones  they  cover.  With  a  little  money 
spent  with  them  a  national  advertiser  can  make  a  BIG 
show  and  get  word  of  his  goods  in  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  owned  homes  in  the  land  in  proportion  to 
e.xpenditure. 

It  is  by  what  you  know 
.  that  other  men  make 
fortunes. 
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New  York  the  Empire  State 


Those  noble  patriots  who  spend  their 
lives  in  unselfish  efforts  to  save  their  coun¬ 
try  from  the  rapacious  cravings  of  the 
mendacious,  office-seeking  •  pork-barrel 
politicians  who  compose  “the  other  party” 
look  upon  New  York  State  as  the  pivotal 
state  in  every  National  Campaign. 

With  business  acumen,  the  result  of 
years  of  experience,  they  center  their 
efforts  in  lining  up  New  York  State — 
knowing  that  the  final  result  hangs  largely 
upon  the  way  The  Empire  State  goes. 

The  time  between  nominations  and  elec¬ 
tion  is  some  four  months.  This  calls  for 
intensive,  incessant,  persistent  and  pro¬ 
ductive  work. 

The  answer  is  Daily  Newspapers,  First 
and  Foremost — Daily  Newspapers  for  the 
BIG  end  of  the  campaign.  It  is  up  to  the 
daily  newspapers  to  do  most  of  the  work. 
It  is  the  logical  answer. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

♦♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press.... 

(M) 

32,929 

.08 

.08 

♦♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. . . 

••(S) 

42,237 

.08 

.08 

Auburn  Citizen  . 

..(E) 

7,304 

.035 

.03 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 

..(E) 

48,883 

.20 

.20 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle ... 

..(S) 

66,975 

.20 

.20 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union . 

..(E) 

57,991 

.15 

.15 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union . 

..(S) 

57,399 

.15 

.15 

Buffalo  Courier  and  Enquirer ...  (M&E) 

85,794 

.22 

.18 

Buffalo  Courier  . . 

..(S) 

115,976 

27 

.22 

^Buffalo  Evening  News . 

..(E) 

96,312 

.18 

.18 

Buffalo  Evening  Times . 

..(E) 

70,263 

.15 

.15 

Buffalo  Sunday  Times . 

..(S) 

75,008 

.15 

.15 

Corning  Evening  Leader . 

..(E) 

7,564 

.03 

.03 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  . 

..(E) 

23,731 

.08 

.07 

tGlens  Falls  Post-Star . 

.(M) 

8,000 

.03 

.03 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican.. 

..(E) 

6,259 

.03 

.03 

Gloversville  Morning  Herald . 

.(M) 

6,001 

.03 

.03 

Ithaca  Journal-News . 

..(E) 

6,989 

.035 

.035 

Jamestown  Morning  Post . 

(M) 

9,194 

.05 

.03 

♦Lockport  Union  Star  and  Journal 

..(E) 

7,686 

.035 

.03 

♦♦Middletown  Times-Press . 

..(E) 

5,695 

.03 

.025 

♦Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus . 

..(E) 

7,068 

.03 

.03 

Newburgh  News  and  Journal . 

..(E) 

10,845 

.05 

.05 

New  York  American. . 

.(M) 

291,840 

.60 

.60 

New  York  American . 

..(S) 

949,450 

1.25 

1.25 

tNew  York  Globe . 

..(E) 

188,780 

.39 

.36 

New  York  Evening  Journal . 

..(E) 

712,778 

1.25 

1.25 

$New  York  Post . 

..(E) 

30,020 

.25 

.20 

The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald... 

(M)) 

The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald. 

.(S)  J 

Those  altruistic  idealists  who  spend 
their  lives  manufacturing  and  marketing 
merchandise  that  adds  to  the  joy  of  living, 
can  learn  a  great  big  lesson  from  the  poli¬ 
ticians. 

As  New  York  State  goes,  so  goes  the 
country.  New  York  State  is  as  important 
commercially  as  it  is  politically.  Reach 
New  York  State  people  and  then  spread 
out  into  other  states. 

Use  the  Daily  Newspapers.  Have  them 
take  your  message  into  the  homes  of  the 
voters  who  decide  the  fate  of  the  country. 
They  also  decide  YOUR  fate. 

Tell  these  people  what  you  are  doing  for 
them.  Tell  them  how  well  you  have  suc- 
^eded  in  solving  problems  that  perplex 
them ;  tell  them  what  a  great  bargain  your 
merchandise  is.  •  Tell  them,  too,  tell  them 
fully,  just  WHERE  in  THEIR  city  they 
can  get  your  goods.  They  want  to  know 
ALU  about  it. 


• 
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:tGovernment  Statement,  October  1st,  1919. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  June  12,  1920 


RATE  INCREASES  BY  64  DAILY  PAPERS  TOTALED 
18  PER  CENT  LAST  WEEK 


l^OR  the  week  ending  June  5,  Barbour’s  Advertising  Rate  Sheets,  Inc.,  issued  new 
sheets  covering  rate  increases  and  other  information  of  64  daily  newspapers. 
Of  these,  58  were  changes  in  the  general  advertising  rales  and  6  were  changes  in 
other  than  the  general  rates.  On  the  changes  in  the  general  rates  of  the  58  papers 

The  new  minimum  agate  line  rate  is  $4.68 
The  old  minimum  agate  line  rate  was  3.94 


Net  increase  amounts  to  .74  per  agate  line  or 
18.78  per  cent  of  the  previous  minimum  rate. 

These  changes  affect  a  total  net  paid  weekly  circulation  of  1,885,919.  This  is 
the  second  change  since  October  1  on  37  of  these  papers. 

The  Quincy  (Ill.)  Whig  purchased  and  consolidated  with  it,  the  Journal.  The 
paper  is  now  issued  os  the  Whig-Journal,  weekday  evenings  and  Sunday  morn- 

The  VN'ashington  (Pa.)  News  suspended  publication  on  May  28,  1920. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Journal  have  added  a  Sunday  edition.  The  paper 
is  now  published  weekday  evenings  and  Sunday  morning. 

City  and  Paper 


Alat)ania  ~ 

Huntsville  Telegram  Mer¬ 
cury  . 

Arkansas — 

Patcsville  tiuard  . 

(.'onway  I^og  Cabin  Democrat 


Xet  Paid  New  Rate  Minimum 
('irculation  F-ffective  Ag.  Li.  R. 


Last  Rate 
Effective 


Last  Min. 
Ag.  l:.  R. 


Increase 
Per  Line 


2,253  4/1/20  .02* 


4/15/19  .0142858*  .0057143 


2.750  5/28/20  .0107143*  10/1/15  .0053571*  .0053571 


(est)  1,022 

Helena  World  . (est)  2.250 

CaPfornia — 

Oakland  Enquirer  .  25,923 

Richmond  Indei*endent  .  3,064 

San  Francisco  Bulletin .  80,076 

Colorado— 

Colorado  Springs  Telegraph.  6,171 

Pueblo  Star-Journal  .  9,797 

Illinois— 

Canton  Ledger  .  5,809 

Champaign  News-Gazette  ..,  8,643 

Sunday  Editifm  .  8,748 

Rocktord  Register-(iazette... .  1 1,822 

Indiana — 

Anderson  Herald  .  6,504 

Sunday  Edition  ....- .  7,786 

Elkhart  Truthl:  .  8,721 

IndianafKd’s  Star  .  85,044 

Sunday  Edition  .  101,863 

Muncie  Star  .  25,242 

Sunday  Edition  .  15,477 

P<»rtland  Republican  .  2,237 

Seymour  Republican  .  1,789 

Terre  Haute  Star .  25,826 

Sunday  Edition  .  19,224 

•Terre  Haute  Tribune .  23,752 

Sunday  Edition  .  19,829 

KHitucky — 

Lexington  I.eader  .  14,363 

Maysville  Bulletin  ....(.\C)  1,326 

Owensboro  Messenger  .  6.035 

T.6uisiana — 

Monroe  News-Star  .  2,800 

MVi^sachusetts — 

Bostrm  Herald-Traveler  ....  246.005 

Sunday  Edition  .  127,783 

Brockton  Enterprise  .  18,192 

.Springfield  Republican-News.  47,874 

Sunday  Edition  .  18.614 

Springfield  t’nion  .  47,936 

Sunday  Edition  .  32,592 

Michigan — 

Adrian  Telegram  . /AC)  10,266 

Jackson  News  .  14.041 

Marshall  Chnmicle  .  2,337 

Muskegon  Chronicle  .  12,160 

Saginaw  Neus  Courier .  22,581 

Nebraska-  - 

Omaha  Bee  .  62,066 

New  Jersey — 

Bayonne  Review  .  .  .  7,020 

Newark  Sunday  Call .  55.732 

New  York — 

Bufifalo  Exnress  .  36,231 

Sunday  Edition  .  60,164 

/'atskill  Mail  . 2,060 

New  York  .\merican .  291,840 

Sunday  Edition  .  949,450 

New  Vorl:  Tribune .  120,243 

Sunday  Edition  .  114.861 

Troy  Times  .  16,575 

North  (  arolina — 

New  Pern  Sun-Journal .  2,750 

Ohio— 

Akron  Times  .  19,852 

Sunday  Edition  .  23,365 

Oregon — 

Eugene  (iuard  .  3,293 

Pennsylvania — 

Butler  Eagle  .  8.198 

Chamhersburg  X'alley  Sidrit..  880 

Philadelphia  Public  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  .  197.047 

Sunday  Edith  ii  .  111.925 

Pittsburg  Pre>s  .  112,277 

Sunday  Edition  .  120,569 

Scranton  Republiean  .  28,244 

Scranton  Times  .  35,011 

Rhode  Island — 

Providence  Tribune  .  26,729 

Sunday  Edition  .  13,786 

Woonsocket  Call  .  12,662 

Tennessee — 

Johnson  City  Staff .  5,260 

Virginia  — 

Richmond  Journal  .  17.426 

West  \'irginia — 

('harleston  Gazette  .  12.591 

Sunday  Edition  .  14,082 

Wisconsin—* 

Superior  Telegram  .  18,526 

Wyoming — 

Casper  Herald  .  3,363 

Cheyenne  State  Leader .  5,432 
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.05* 

1/1/20 

.04 

.01 

7/1/20 

.0.4* 

1/1/20 

.045* 

.005 

5/27/20 

.025 

1/1/20 

.0214286 

.0035715 

5/1/20 

.03 

5/1/19 

.025 

.005 

4  6825004 

3.9378577 

.7446435 

(AO— Adjustable  contract,  (est) — Estimate.  *Flat. 

tThe  Elkhart  (Indiana)  Truth  purchased  and  discontinued  the  Review  on  May  21. 
1926,  the  circulation  being  taken  over  by  the  Truth. 


Always  a  great  State  for 
Livestock,  Wisconsin — ^by 
the  latest  figures — has 
climhed  from  NINTH  to 
FIFTH  in  the  value  of  its 
livestock  on  the  farms. 

Such  leadership  in  one 
of  the  country*s  chief 
basic  resources  is  of  im¬ 
mense  importance  to  the 
future  as  well  as  to  the 
present  prosperity  and 
BUYING  CAPACITY 
of  the  Slate, 

The  latest  inventories  of  livestock 
generally  only  serve  to  emphasize 
the  superior  growth  of  Wisconsin 
and  its  desirability  as  a  market  for 
advertised  commodities.  An  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  these  papers  will 
make  your  proposition  KNOWN 
in  this  State. 


Circula- 

Rate  for 

tion 

5,000  Lines 

Appleton  Post-Crescent . 

. (E) 

7,912 

.025 

Beloit  News . 

. (E) 

7,633 

.035 

Eau  Claire  Leader-Telegram - 

.(ME&S) 

8,329 

.03 

*Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth.. 

. (E) 

6,320 

.035 

Green  Bay  Press-Gazette . 

. (E) 

10,005 

.03 

♦Kenosha  News  . . 

. (E) 

5,545 

.025 

La  Crosse  Tribune  &  Leader-Press  (E&S) 

12,434 

.035 

Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal . . . 

. (E) 

13,719 

.035 

^Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal.. 

10,650 

.035 

tMilwaukee  (Wis.)  News . 

. (E) 

76,294 

.15 

Milwaukee  Journal . 

. (E) 

104,659 

.18 

Milwaukee  Journal . 

. (S) 

95,375 

.18 

Milwaukee  Sentinel . 

...(M&E) 

79,303 

.13 

Milwaukee  Sentinel . 

. (S) 

70,780 

.13 

Racine  Journal-News  . 

. (E) 

7,839 

.04 

^Superior  Telegram . 

. (E) 

18,154 

.045 

tWausau  Record-Herald . 

. (E) 

5,125 

.025 

Government  Statements,  April  1,  1920. 
tPublishers’  Statement. 
tGovemment  Statements,  October  1,  1919. 
*h.  B.  C.  Report,  April  1st,  1920. 
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PRESS  AGENT  BRAND  IS 
LASTING 

{Continued  from  page  6) 


fair  decree  of  manhood  about  him,  and 
the  average  newspaper  has  a  fair  sense 
of  responsibility.  An  unworthy  news¬ 
paper  does  not  immediately  stigmatize 
its  employes.  But  once  the  newspaper 
man  lets  it  be  known  that  his  opinions 
are  for  sale,  he  has  no  opinions  that  are 
worth  anything  to  any  reputable  news¬ 
paper. 

The  day  has  even  passed  when  a  news¬ 
paper  man  may  become  the  publicity 
agent  of  the  political  party  with  which 
he  is  affiliated,  and  retain  his  prestige 
as  an  editorial  writer.  There  is  scarcely 
a  newspaper  so  partisan  that  it  does  not 
desire  at  least  the  appearance  of  form¬ 
ing  its  own  judgment  within  the  office. 
,\n  editorial  writer  might  give  the  most 
valuable  support  to  a  political  party, 
through  the  columns  of  his  paper,  yet 
if  he  wrote  the  same  articles  for  a  politi¬ 
cal  committee,  and  they  were  sent  to 
his  office,  they  would  go  into  the  waste 
basket.  Furthermore,  he  would  find  it 
practically  impossible  to  return  to  his 
old  position.  His  reputation  for  in¬ 
dependence  would  be  gone,  and  his  value 
to  the  newspaper  would  be  destroyed. 

The  publicity  man  himself  furnishes 
evidence  of  his  own  realization  of  lost 
caste.  From  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
press  agenlry.  he  reverts  to  the  days  of 
newspaper  enjoyment  as  a  guarantee  of 
standing.  .\  traveling  press  agent  wishes 


to  vouch  for  his  superiority  to  the  aver¬ 
age  run  of  publicity  spreaders.  Does 
he  say  that  he  handled  the  publicity 
for  this  and  that  concern?  No.  He  says 
he  once  was  connected  with  such  and 
such  a  newspaper.  It  is  the  same  at 
the  top.  W.  W.  Harris  defends  and  ex¬ 
tols  the  publicity  business,  in  the  columns 
of  the  Editor  &  Plbilsher,  but  when 
he  comes  to  write  his  biographical 
sketch  for  “Who’s  Who,”  he  still  says, 
“Harris,  William  Welton,  editor.”  Why 
not  “publicity  counsel,”  since  that  has 
been  his  occupation  for  four  years? 

An  .\merican  newspaper  cartoonist 
this  year  was  offered  over  four  times 
his  salary  to  work  for  one  of  the  na¬ 
tional  committees  xhiring  the  presidential 
campaign.  He  replied  that  he  might 
consider  the  work  at  a  figure,  which  he 
named,  that  would  have  permitted  him 
to  retire  from  newspaper  work.  The 
measure  of  value  was  not  what  he 
thought  the  committee  might  pay,  or 
what  he  thought  his  services  might  be 
worth,  but  the  damage  to  his  career  as 
a  newspaper  cartoonist.  He  could  see 
no  future  as  an  independent  interpreter 
of  political  events,  once  his  signature 
had  been  placed  on  a  cartoon  paid  for 
by  a  national  political  committee,  and 
what  was  true  in  this  instance  is  true 
of  the  publicity  business  and  the  news¬ 
paper  business  throughout  their  range. 

When  the  publicity  game  breaks,  as  it 
will,  there  will  l>e  a  rush  of  press  agents 
back  to  the  newspaper  fold,  hut  they  will 
be  fortunate  who  have  not  strayed  far 
and  start  back  first. 


This  is  Something  New — Read  Ye  It! 

The  Northern 
Illinois  Group 

Daily  Newspapers 

The  Aurora  Beacon-News 
The  Elgin  Courier 
The  Joliet  Herald-News 

All  Evening  Week  Days  and  Sunday  Morning 

Members  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 

The  country  served  is  from  the  Wisconsin  state  line  south¬ 
ward  to  Dwight,  Ill.,  a  distance  of  100  miles.  It  is  40  miles  wide, 
the  eastern  line  of  which  is  ,10  miles  west  of  Chicago. 

275,000  population 
61,000  homes 
43,000  circulation 

15%  of  circulation  is  in  suburban  villages 
24%  of  circulation  is  on  rural  routes 

District  includes  eight  important  manufacturing  cities. 

No  finer  trading  territory  in  the  U.  S. 

No  trading  territory  so  well  served  by  so  few  papers. 

Neither  of  these  papers  circulates  outside  its  own  trading 
area.  This  eliminates  duplication  of  circulation  waste. 

Their  circulation  is  by  subscription,  not  street  sales. 

These  three  papers  absolutely  dominate  the  district  imme¬ 
diately  west  of  Chicago.  No  advertiser  can  thoroly  cover  the 
Chicago  trading  market  without  them. 

Leading  want-ad  mediums  in  state  outside  Chicago. 

.\ny  information  wanted  about  the  papers  or  their  fields  will 
be  supplied  promptly.  Address 

The  Northern  Illinois  Group 

A.  M.  SNOOK,  General  Manager 

J.  K.  Groom,  Mgr.  National  Adv,  Dept.,  Aurora,  III. 

Franklin  P.  Alcorn  Co.,  Eastern  Representative 
Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York 


A  Newspaper 
Syndicate 

With  the  W  hole  Navy  in  Back  of  It 

HE  Navy  Newspaper 
Syndicate  requests  that 
Editors  use  its  material  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  newspaper  • 
value  of  its  service.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  syndicate  is  the 
distribution  of  accurate  and 
interesting  information  re¬ 
garding  the  U.  S.  Navy.  The 
articles  will  be  of  interest  to 
every  American  citizen ;  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  of  every  man  in  the 
Naval  Service  and  prospec¬ 
tive  members  of  this  force. 

At  present  there  are  three 
series  of  syndicated  articles. 

The  Sporting  series  deals  with 
the  athletics  of  the  Navy;  the 
.  Travelogue  series  concerns 
interesting  points  visited  by 
the  U.  S.  Men  of  War;  the 
News  Series  is  written  around 
Naval  events  of  national  im¬ 
portance. 

Local  Recruiting  Officers 
are  supplied  with  proofs  well 
in  advance  of  release  date  and 
will  order  stereos  and  mats  for 
publishers  free  of  charge. 

The  Navy  Newspaper  Syndicate 

U.  S.  N.  PUBLICITY  BUREAU 
24  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 
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EDI 

THE  MARYVILLES  OF  AMERICA 


WHEN  the  Republic  was  young,  Gloucester, 
Marblehead,  New  Bedford  and  half  a  dozen 
other  towns  of  the  New  England  coast  were 
known  in  the  port  cities  on  all  seas.  They  were 
known  because  those  were  the  names  that  were 
blazoned  on  the  ships  that  went  forth  to  trade  with 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  “Of  Gloucester”  was  the 
first  form  of  community  advertising  and  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  the  markets  of  the  world  those  two 
words  carried  a  trade  message.  Ships’  cargoes  were 
valued  according  to  the  standing  of  other  products 
that  had  been  offered  under  the  community  name. 
To  be  known  then  as  a  Gloucester  man,  a  Salem 
man  or  a  New  Bedford  man,  was  a  pride.  It  was 
community  pride.  No  community  can  be  successful 
without  it. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  civilization 
has  marched  inland  from  the  seas.  Commerce  and 
trade  are  no  longer  confined  to  water  routes  alone 
in  the  hunt  for  the  best  markets  of  the  world. 
Under  the  newer  methods  the  name  of  town  has 
given  away  to  trade  names  and  company  names, 
but  markets  are  still  won  and  held  by  the  pride  the 
maker  shows  in  his  product  through  advertising. 

When  the  Republic  was  young  the  buyers  in  the 
market-places  of  the  world  flocked  to  the  water¬ 
front  when  a  ship  came  in;  they  judged  the  pro¬ 
ducts  to  be  offered  them  by  past  experiences  with 
the  offerings  that  had  been  brought  them  by  ships 
that  sailed  from  the  same  home  port.  The  appeal 
of  the  advertising  of  that  day  was  very  limited  and 
was  not  even  known  by  that  name.  In  this  day  it 
would  not  do.  The  greater  bu)ring  power  of  the 
world  has  no  water-front  to  flock  to. 

Instead  of  the  name  of  a  city  painted  on  a  ship, 
the  daily  newspaper  carries  messages  of  pride  in 
product  and  promises  of  its  worth  to  every  fireside. 
Markets  are  no  longer  confined  to  water-fronts — 
the  daily  newspaper  has  made  them  nation-wide. 

There  is  one  lesson  that  the  modern  seeker  of 
trade  has  to  learn  from  the  man  “of  Gloucester,” 
however.  It  is  community  pride — pride  in  your  own 
town,  your  own  people  and  the  things  that  they  are 
making  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Out  in  Maryville,  Mo.,  they  solved  this  problem 
by  advertising  Nodaway  County  to  its  own  people 
through  their  home  newspaper.  H.  E.  Miles,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Maryville  Tribune,  told  all 
about  it  this  week  at  the  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Qubs  of  the  World.  Large  dis¬ 
play  space  was  used  over  a  period  of  a  year.  “Of 
Maryville”  now  means  something  in  Missouri. 

There  are  hundreds  of  Maryvilles  in  the  United 
States  and  they  are  bidding  for  a  place  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  To  succeed  they  must  first 
sell  to  themselves  and  there  is  no  better  place  to  start 
than  in  the  advertising  columns  of  their  own  news¬ 
papers. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FALSE  NEWS 


UNDER  the  Betts  amendment  to  the  penal  law 
of  New  York  it  will  become  a  misdemeanor, 
after  September  1,  for  any  person  to  give  false 
information  to  any  newspaper  or  other  publication 
or  any  of  their  representatives. 

Charles  H.  Betts,  the  author  of  this  amendment, 
is  an  editor,  and  fully  realizes  the  manner  in  which 
the  standing  of  newspapers  has  been  damaged  by 
the  publication  of  news  tainted  with  falsity  and  fur¬ 
nished  for  publication  with  the  intent  to  deceive. 
This  practice  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  recent 
years. 

The  worst  offenders  are  the  press  agents  and  paid 
propagandists  of  selfish  interests.  They  have  not 
only  stolen  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  advertis¬ 
ing  space  from  publishers,  but  have  cast  doubt  on 
the  work  of  honest  journalists. 

News  truth  is  a  public  trust  in  the  care  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  That  truth  must  be  protected,  no  matter 
to  what  lengths  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  do  it. 


CELF-RESPECT  is  a  phase  of  press  agent  work 
^that  Irving  Brant  brings  forcibly  to  the  fore  this 
week.  He  deals  with  the  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual  and  press  agentings  affect  on  his 
standing  among  other  members  of  the  profession. 
This  is  the  most  serious  side  of  the  question. 


ANOTHER  NEWSPRINT  WASTE 

JUST  what  good  can  come  from  the  report  of 
the  Senate  manufacturers’  sub-committee  on  the 
newsprint  situation,  it  is  rather  hard  to  see.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  report  was  not  submitted 
until  Congress  was  on  the  eve  of  adjournment  for 
six  months,  it  will  be  hard  for  newspaper  publishers 
who  are  right  now  facing  a  crisis  in  their  business 
to  view  the  report  as  other  than  a  new  waste  of 
newsprint. 

The  members  of  the  committee,  as  disinterested 
judges,  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  study  the 
present  and  future  newsprint  problems  of  this  coun¬ 
try  from  every  possible  angle  and  formulate  a  plan 
of  constructive  procedure  for  the  future.  During  the 
hearings  of  the  committee,  which  extended  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  it  was  given  the  expert 
opinion  of  men  conversant  with  every  phase  of  the 
newsprint  problem;  its  opportunities  for  getting 
down  to  fundamentals  were  greater  than  have  been 
those  of  any  other  agency  working  on  this  para¬ 
mount  subject. 

Charges  of  “profiteering”  are  made  against  news¬ 
print  manufacturers — but  are  qualified;  prosecution 
of  the  newsprint  makers  is  recommended — and  in 
the  same  report  is  said  to  be  impossible.  If  each 
.sentence  were  considered  separately,  every  element 
interested  in  this  great  problem  would  be  sure  to 
find  at  least  one  thought  to  please  it;  but,  for  that 
very  reason,  if  cannot  satisfy  the  men  of  America 
whose  business  life  is  endangered  and  who  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  definite  constructive  program  on  which  to 
work  to  meet  the  issue  now  and  in  the  future. 

It  is  the  belief  of  Editor  &  Publisher  that  the 
entire  publishing  world  would  have  appreciated  the 
guidance  possible  from  an  impartial  investigation  of 
newsprint,  and  for  that  reason  some  hope  was  placed 
in  the  probable  results  of  the  Senate  committee’s 
work. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  committee  will  add  notb 
ing  to  the  discussion,  and  its  recommendations  to  a 
Congress  in  its  last  hours  are  nothing  but  words. 
It  iS  convincing  proof,  however,  that  the  newsprint 
problem  must  be  solved  by  the  publishers  themselves 
and  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  by  co-operation. 


CTANDARDIZATION  is  one  of  the  greatest 
^needs  in  the  newspaper  business  today  if  they  are 
to  receive  their  full  share  of  national  advertising. 
The  National  Editorial  Association  has  taken  a 
proper  step  in  this  direction  by  appointing  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  publishers  to  co-operate  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  committee  from  the  American  Association  of 
-Advertising  Agencies  with  a  view  of  bringing  about 
the  standardization  of  widths  and  lengths  of  news¬ 
paper  columns  and  the  size  of  newspaper  pages. 
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NEWS  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

TO  be  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  is  one  of  the 
greatest  privileges  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of 
any  man.  No  other  calling  holds  a  place  of 
equal  importance  in  the  rendition  of  service  to  other 
men.  A.  E.  Calnan,  publisher  of  the  Picton  (Ont.) 
Gazette  and  retiring  president  of  the  Canadian 
Weekly  Newspaper  Association,  in  discussing  the 
ideal  newspaper  in  his  keynote  address  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  last  week,  said: 

“Our  opinions  may  not  always  be  right  and  our 
mode  of  expressing  them  may  be  open  to  criticism, 
but  the  newspaper  with  an  editorial  column  is  never 
a  nonentity.  The  new'spaper  should  stand  for  the 
personality  behind  it.  The  man  who  is  publishing 
a  newspaper  as  a  business  proposition  only  has 
missed  his  calling.” 

During  his  address  Mr.  Calnan  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  importance  of  building  a  dependable  and 
trustworthy  news  gathering  organization  and  the 
equal  importance  of  an  editorial  page  of  character. 
He  might  have  properly  added  that  a  dependable 
and  trustworthy  news  organization  is  one  made  up 
of  men  and  women  of  character  who  have  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  true  jour¬ 
nalism  and  their  individual  possibilities  for  public 
good. 

Editorial  character  depends  upon  the  news-gath¬ 
ering  organization  of  the  newspaper,  because  the 
basis  of  character  is  truth.  Unless  editorial  opinion 
is  based  upon  news  facts  founded  on  truth,  they  can- 
not  have  character,  which  is  one  of  the  essentiali 
of  newspaper  success.  That  is  one  of  the  reasonj 
why  the  propagandist  and  press  agent  has  no  place 
in  successful  journalism. 

The  service  that  a  newspaper  can  render  to  the 
public  is  limited  only  by  its  business  success,  but 
Mr.  Calnan  speaks  rightly  when  he  says  that  “the 
man  who  is  publishing  a  newspaper  as  a  biisinesi 
proposition  only  has  missed  his  calling.”  News¬ 
paper  ownership  carries  with  it  a  public  trust  that 
can  only  be  fulfilled  by  impartial  service  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  through  the  presentation  of  facts  as  a 
basis  for  honest  public  opinion,  and  editorial  guii- 
ance  in  separating  news  fact  from  news  chaff. 


^HE  convention  of  the  International  Circulatioa 
Managers’  Association  held  in  St.  Louis  last 
week  was  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  that 
organization.  .A  total  of  175  delegates  registered 
and  the  new  memberships  reported  for  the  year 
totaled  120,  both  figures  establishing  new  records. 
-Among  the  necessary  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
modern  newspaper  the  circulation  manager  can  be 
classed  among  the  newcomers.  His  importance  in 
the  general  scheme  of  things  under  the  force  of  the 
new  problems  that  the  publishing  world  is  facing  i» 
growing  daily.  Financial  returns  from  circulation 
are  going  to  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  newspaper  of  the  future  and  the 
men  in  charge  of  them  must  be  more  than  circulators 
in  the  sense  that  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Great 
good  should  result  from  the  St.  Louis  meeting.  The 
International  Circulation  Managers’  Association  has 
a  great  work  to  do  in  solving  the  problems  of  the 
immediate  future  through  collective  action. 


1^0  higher  honor  can  be  conferred  on  any  member 
-*-*  of  the  profession  of  journalism  in  America  than 
one  of  the  five  annual  awards  provided  for  under 
the  will  of  Joseph  Pulitzer.  It  is  a  lasting  testimony 
of  work  well  done.  This  year  the  editorial  award 
went  to  Harvey  E.  Newbranch,  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Evening  World-Herald.  When  Omaha  was 
seething  with  mob  violence  last  September  he  used 
his  editorial  power  to  influence  public  opinion  for 
right,  law  and  order  by  sound  reasoning.  To  John 
J.  Leary,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York  World,  was  awarded 
the  highest  honor  for  the  best  example  of  reporting 
during  the  year.  The  award  was  based  on  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  coal  strike  last  winter.  In  each 
case  the  work  that  won  showed  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  to  render  the  greatest  possible  public 
.service.  Both  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  journal¬ 
ism  that  make  it  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  good 
in  modern  life. 
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PERSONAL 

- - 

WILLIAM  R.  LYNETT,  son  of  E.  J. 

Lynett,  owner  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times,  is  to  report  the  Democratic  na¬ 
tional  convention  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  Times.  Mr.  Lynett  is  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Lackawanna  county,  and 
is  to  be  accompanied  to  the  Coast  by  his 
son.  The  latter  is  a  member  of  the 
Times’  news  staff. 

W.  D.  Cowan,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  San  Sabe  (Tex.)  Star,  is  a  candi¬ 
date  for  Congress. 

Irwin  Barbour,  general  manager  of  the 
Wheeler  Syndicate,  has  left  New  York 
on  a  tour  round  the  world.  During  the 
next  year  he  will  visit  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Far  East,  India,  Egypt,  South 
Africa,  the  Australasian  archipelagoes 
and  Europe. 

Marc  A.  Rose,  for  some  months  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
later  on  the  staff  of  the  Evening  Sun, 
was  this  week  appointed  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Major  Frank  Knox,  editor  and  part 
owner  of  the  Manchester  Union  and 
Leader,  who  is  chairman  of  the  New 
Hampshire  delegation  to  the  Republican 
national  convention,  seconded  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  for 
president  before  the  convention.  Mayor 
Knox  served  in  the  “Rough  Riders”  regi¬ 
ment,  under  Gen.  Wood  and  the  late 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  during  the  Spanish- 
Amcrican  War. 

E.  E.  E.  Mejimsey,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  has  filed  his  declaration  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor  of  Missouri,  with  the  secretary 
of  state  here. 

Helim  G.  Spaulding,  publisher  of  the 
Shawnee  (Okla.)  News,  is  visiting  New 
York  this  week. 

Frank  Bacon,  the  star  in  “Lightnin’,” 
was  the  guest  of  175  members’ of  the 
New  York  Times  Club  at  luncheon  June 
3  in  The  Times  Annex  restaurant.  Hugh 
A.  O’Donnell,  president  of  the  club,  pre¬ 
sided  and  introduced  the  guest  who  de¬ 
scribed  his  early  struggles  as  jl  news¬ 
paper  proprietor  and  editor  before  he 
began  his  career  as  an  actor.  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  honorary  president  of  The  New 
York  Times  Club,  spoke  briefly  as  did 
Louis  Wiley,'business  manager  of  The 
Times. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOM 

Allen  B.  MacMurphy,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union, 
has  received  word  that  he  has  been  cited 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Summerall, 
commander  of  the  First  Division,  for 
“gallantry  in  action  and  especially  meri¬ 
torious  services.”  Mr.  MacMurphy  was 
wounded  south  of  Soissons,  France,  July 
20,  1918,  while  serving  as  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  2nd  Machine  Gun  Battalion. 
Before  the  war  he  served  for  a  time  on 
the  staff  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily 
News. 

Harry  W.  Sheehan,  state  editor  of  the 
Manchester  (N.  H)  Union,  is  recover¬ 
ing  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  cold  with 
which  he  was  confined  to  his  home  for  a 
few  days. 

Jacques  Cartier,  grandson  of  Sir 
George  Etienne  Cartier,  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Canadian  Federation,  and 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
American  and  Journal,  was  in  New  York 
this  week  in  the  interests  of  a  Cobalt 
(Ont.)  mining  corporation.  He  is  a  di¬ 
rect  descendant  of  Jacques  Cartier,  dis¬ 
coverer  of  Canada.  He  has  done  consid¬ 
erable  publicity  work,  recently  for  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  and  Captain  Bruce  Baims- 
father. 


John  McDermott,  sports  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  is  receiving 
congratulations  upon  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Alice,  last  week. 

William  Gilbert  Kneeland,  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News  staff,  and 
Miss  Olga  Jensen  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
were  married  in  Dallas  last  week. 

Joseph  Murphy,  for  the  past  four  years 
chief  clerk  to  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
city  treasurer,  has  resigned  to  return  to 
newspaper  work  on  the  Times-Leader. 

Hal  W.  Conefry,  labor  reporter  and 
special  writer  on  the  Illinois  State  Regis¬ 
ter,  Springfield,  Ill.,  has  gone  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  where  he  will  work  in  the 
Scripps-McRae  Bureau.  His  place  has 
been  filled  by  Harry  Snider,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Taylorville  (Ill.)  Courier. 

Fred  Muecke,  sporting  editor  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Gazette,  has  re¬ 
signed,  to  handle  publicity  work  for  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  American  Legion. 
Miss  Naomi  Horne,  society  editor,  has 
resigned  to  enter  the  Chicago  University. 

Phil  McLeary  has  resigned  as  sporting 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Journal  and  will 
accept  a  position  on  the  Brownsville 
(Tex.)  Sentinel. 

C.  J.  Costello,  who  has  been  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waco  (Tex.)  Times-Herald 
for  several  months,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  secretary  of  the  Bowie  (Tex.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

W.  Y.  Payne,  news  editor  of  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  Free  Press,  has  been  nominated  by 
the  Manitoba  Curling  Association  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Canadian  curling  team 
to  visit  Scotland  next  winter. 

Thomas  Murphy,  city  editor  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  has  been  elected 
delegate  to  the  I.  T.  U.  convention  to  be 
held  at  Albany  by  the  Newswriters’ 
Union,  No.  3  of  Scranton.  Mr.  Murphy 
is  president  of  the  local  union. 

Jesse  f.  Hiller  has  been  appointed 
news  editor  on  the  South  Side  Observer 
and  Nassau  Post,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Hiller  was  formerly  with  the  Port 
Jervis  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Gazette,  and  is 
a  former  student  in  the  Pulitzer  School 
of  Journalism. 

Calvin  Chalmers  has  left  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Mirror,  to  become  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Manchester  Leader. 
His  position  on  the  Mirror  remains 
vacant  for  the  present. 

J.  R.  Rand  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Okmulgee  (Okla.) 
Daily  Times.  He  went  to  Oklahoma 
from  New  York  in  1906,  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman,  Muskogee  Phoenix  and 
Tulsa  World. 

John  J.  McCarthy,  who  has  been  act¬ 
ing  telegraph  editor  for  the  Manches¬ 
ter  (N.  H.)  Leader  ' for  the  past  few 
months,  is  going  back  on  the  street. 

Harry  B.  Wood  has  left  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal  to 
enter  the  wholesale  lumber  business. 

Guy  H.  Langley  and  Wilfrid  Thebau- 
deau  have  left  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Leader  to  enter 
commercial  life.  Langley  is  locating  in 
Lakeport,  while  Thebaudeau  remains  in 
Manchester. 

Alfred  F.  Eaton,  city  editor  of  the 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Mirror,  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  annual  vacation  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state. 


NEW  ST.  PAUL  EDITOR  HAS 
LONG  WAR  RECORD 


HEN  Henry  B.  R.  Briggs  resigned 
”  as  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
News,  his  mantle,  after  a  month’s  inter¬ 
regnum  filled  by  the  veteran,  W.  A.  Fris- 
bie,  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Daily 
News,  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  Howard 
Kahn,  who  for  five  months  had  been  city 
editor. 

Mr.  Kahn  was  born  in  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  thirty-four  years  ago.  In  1908  he 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Indiana 
and  the  same  year  took  up  newspaper 
work  as  reporter  for  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer.  In  1909  he  began  reporting  for 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  covered  vari¬ 
ous  “runs”  until  1914,  when  he  was 
made  Sunday  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press. 

In  June,  1916,  Mr.  Kahn  resigned  to 
join  the  First  Minnesota  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  service  on  the  Mexican  bor¬ 
der.  In  January,  1917,  he  returned  to 
St.  Paul  and  after  a  month  of  reportorial 
work  for  the  Dispatch  enlisted  in  the 
French  arm  for  service  overseas.  After 
sharing  the  desperate  fortunes  of  that 
army  for  some  time,  Mr.  Kahn  was  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  American  Red  Cross  as 
lieutenant  in  the  ambulance  corps  at 
the  French  and  Italian  fronts.  The 
chief  engagements  in  which  he  figured 
were  the  operations  on  the  Piave  river 
in  July,  1918,  and  at  Mount  Grappa,  in 
the  Alps.  He  was  decorated  by  the  king 
of  Italy  and  the  government  of  France 
for  meritorious  conduct  at  the  front. 

In  November,  1918,  after  the  armistice, 
Mr.  Kahn  returned  to  America  to  enlist 
in  the  tank  corps  of  the  United  States 
army. 


Department  Store  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Irene  Dicklow,  resigned, 
after  ten  years’  service  in  the  capacity 
of  advertising  manager. 

M.  H.  Moore,  formerly  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Montreal  Star  and 
later  London  correspondent,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  advertising  of  the 
newly-formed  British  Empire  Steel 
Corporation,  London,  England. 

D.  K.  Roberts,  formerly  automobile 
editor  of  a  /lumber  of  Southern  daily 
newspapers,  is  to  be  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  Simms  Motor  Car 
Corporation,  of  Atlanta,  which  plans  the 


manufacture  of  a  new  four  cylinder 
$1,200  car. 

Guy  J.  Koch,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Phoenix  Knitting  Works,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  and  Miss  Emily  Irene  Rogers  were 
married  June  1.  Mr.  Koch  is  a  son  of 
Otto  J.  Koch,  head  of  the  Milwaukee 
advertising  agency  of  that  name. 

George  E.  Land,  who  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Blaw-Knox 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  gone  into  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  under  the  name  of  the 
Technical  Publicity  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Carl  R.  Matson  has  become  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company,  Cleveland.  For  the  past  two 
years  he  has  been  directing  the  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Fed¬ 
eration.  Previous  to  that  he  was  with 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

H.  G.  Deering,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Napier  Saw  Works,  Inc.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Truscon  Labora¬ 
tory,  Detroit. 

J.  Charles  O’Brien,  Jr.,  has  been  made 
art  director  of  the  Joseph  Richards 
Company,  New  York. 

George  R.  Schaeffer  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising  for  the 
retail  store  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  succeeds  Russell  A.  Brown, 
now  tvith  the  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Vernon  H.  Adams,  recently  a  member 
of  the  advertising  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  has  been  made  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Edison  Storage 
Battery  Company,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Samuel  Frommer  has  been  made  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  manager 
of  the  International  Money  Machine 
Company,  Reading,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
payroll,  visible  adding  and  listing  ma¬ 
chines.  Mr.  Frommer  served  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
for  several  years.  He  was  recently  with 
the  McCaskey  Register  Company  of  Al¬ 
liance,  Ohio,  as  advertising  manager. 


Tarwater**  Trial  Sept.  27 

Gallatin,  Mo. — September  27  is  the 
date  set  for  the  trial  of  Hugh  Y.  Tar- 
water,  former  city  clerk  of  this  city, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Wesley  L. 
Robertson,  veteran  editor  of  the  Galla¬ 
tin  Democrat,  last  December.  The  trial 
of  Mr.  Tarwater  has  been  postponed 
several  times,  owing  to  his  illness. 


EVEN  THE  CHILDREN 
KNOW  THAT  WHEN 
THEY  SEE  IT  IN  THE 
HASKIN  LETTER  IT  IS  SO 


WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

Dave  Mordecai,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  American  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Company,  has  been  made  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Whistle  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  executive  offices  in  Chicago. 
An  extensive  national  campaign  will  soon 
be  launched. 

A.  L.  Meadows  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  Washer  Bros. 
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WHY  BELTING  ACCOUNT 
WENT  TO  DAIUES 

Hugh  Brennan,  Advertising  Manager, 
Counts  on  Quick  Interest  Aroused 
by  Newspapers  and  Close  Con¬ 
nection  with  Big  City 
Jobbers 


Chicago. — Hugh  Brennan,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Imperial  Belting  Com¬ 
pany  and  former  local  advertising  agent, 
told  ihe  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
A.  X.  B.  A.  this  week  why  his  company 
had  chosen  daily  newspapers  as  the 
medium  of  their  contemplated  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign.  His  letter,  written  at  the 
request  of  F.  (luy  Davis,  western  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Bureau,  follows : 

Mr.  Davis  has  discussed  with  the  writer 
our  contemplated  advertising  campaiKn  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  we  beinjf  an  industrial  in¬ 
stitution  manufacturing  belts  for  power  trans¬ 
mission  and  conveying  and  elevating. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Davis  that  our 
campaign  is  an  unusual  one.  He  feels  that 
you  would  be  very  much  interested  in  it.  and 
T  am  accordingly  please<l  to  give  you  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  subject. 

The  Imperial  Belting  Company  has  been 
successfully  operating  for  a  number  of  years 
and  has  national  distribution.  Prior  to  the 
present  we  have  not  undertaWen  advertising 
on  a  national  basis;  in  fact  the  adverti.sing 
which  we  have  done  heretofore  has  been 
negligible,  so  that  we  may  be  accredited  as 
a  non  advertiser  up  to  this  yetr. 

Xaturally  a  great  deal  of  time  has  been 
devoted  to  the  analysis  of  the  plans,  both 
as  to  the  style  of  our  copv  and  to^the  cl.iss 
of  mediums  we  would  employ. 

VVe  were  in  the  first  jdace  prone  to  favor 
magazines  of  national  circulation  to  present 
our  argument  to  the  people,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  such  publications  as  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  literary  Digest,  American  Magazine.  Col¬ 
lier’s,  etc.,  automatically  suggested  themselves. 

This  was  the  most  alluring  prof)osition  from 
the  standpoint  of  precedent,  because  almost 
every,  if  not  every,  industrial  manufacturer 
has  in  the  past  years  w'orked  through  such 
publications. 

We  then  began  to  study  the  situation  from 
an  impartial  and  neutral  viewpoint,  and  for 
what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  our  con¬ 
clusions  were  that  the  magazines  would  not 
do  for  us  at  all. 

Our  goods,  like  most  manufacturers  of  an 
industrial,  are  the  kind  that  must  be  sold  to 
a  restricted  class  of  men.  They  must  be  sold 
only  to  men,  as  women  are  not  at  all  interested 
in  our  market. 

Men  Don’t  Read  Magazines 

Wc  then  likewise  concluded  that  we  would 
undoubtedly  reach  more  of  the  men  we  had  to 
appeal  to  by  using  daily  newspapers  than  we 
would  were  we  to  chance  our  campaign  in  the 
magazines.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the 
men  to  whom  we  hope  to  sell  belting  do  not 
read  magazines,  but  we  feel  they  <lo  not 
read  them  as  consistently  and  with  as  much 
interest  as  they  do  their  local  daily  newspaper. 

In  this  comparison  we  concluded  that  there 
would  be  ever  so  much  less  waste  in  the  jiur- 
chase  of  white  space,  and  that  we  would  get 
our  story  and  our  argument  much  quicker 
and  with  less  resistance  to  our  prospect  in 
this  way  than  wc  would  in  the  national  pub¬ 
lications. 

The  foregoing  being  true,  we  next  concluded 
that  the  ^>ace  we  would  use  should  be  big 
enough  to  dominate  as  far  as  tK>ssib1e  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  where  our  advertise¬ 
ments  will  appear. 

We  have  reasoned  that  with  the  style  of 
copy  we  are  going  to  insert  there  is  every 
good  chance  not  only  to  interest  our  immedi¬ 
ate  prospect  in  our  goods  and  in  our  house, 
but  that  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  automati¬ 
cally  interest  every  member  of  that  man’s 
family. 

Wt  do  not  feel  that  we  could  do  that  in 
magpzines. 

Another  consideration  in  connection  with 
<‘ur  decision  on  mediums  is  that  most  manu¬ 
facturers  of  industrial  wares  have  associated 
with  them  jobbers  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  newspaper  mves  us  an  opportunity  to 
co-operate  more  closely  and  more  definitely 
with  our  jobbers  by  displaying  their  name 
prominently  in  our  copy,  and  thereby  localiz¬ 


FIRST 

in  national  advertising 

The  Nem  led  all  six  day  evening  pepm  in  U. 
in  1919  in  volume  of  national  adveniung.  Thit 
wai  deipite  the  fiux  that  rigid  cenioiship  excluded 
nearly  a  million  linea  of 
offered  advertiaing. 


Frmnk  T.  Carroil, 

Adytmnng  Manager 
Dan  A.  CtnoU, 

New  York  Representatire 

J-E-Utz. 

Chirega  Repmewtatirt 


ing  the  effect  of  our  copy  in  the  different 
territories  where  we  and  our  distributer  can 
readily  capitalize  on  the  investment  for  adver¬ 
tising. 

Newapapert  Get  Quick  Interest 

It  has  been  stated  herein  that  we  feel 
our  story  could  I)e  propagated  in  the  news¬ 
papers  with  less  resistance  than  in  magazines. 
Ily  this  we  mean  it  is  our  conviction  that  a 
longer  period  of  time  is  required  to  interest 
the  readers  of  magazines  in  an  advertised  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  nature  of  ours  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  interest  them  through  the  medium  of 
the  newspaper. 

Further  conclusions  are  based  on  this— that 
as  an  industrial  advertiser  we  would  have 
loss  competition  in  newspapers,  for  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  the  first  manufacturer  of  belting 
that  has  undertaken  in  a  national  way  to  use 
a  complete  list  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States.  Being  the  first  and  predicating 
our  copy  on  that  fact,  we  feel  there  will  be 
more  unusual  interest,  standing  alone  in  a 
newspaper,  than  there  would  be  were  we  to 
adopt  the  ordinary  method  of  insertion  of 
copy  in  national  publications. 

In  other  words,  in  this  respect  we  have 
figured  that  just  because  a  good  many  others 
have  done  something  in  a  certain  way  is  no 
reason  why  we  should,  with  facility  conclude 
that  it  is  the  proi>er  .system  for  us;  in  fact, 
the  premise  of  our  logic  has  been  just  the  op¬ 
posite.  We  realize  that  all  of  these  plans 
are  so  far  theoretical,  but  we  are  supremely 
confident  of  the  c  rrectness  of  our  decision 
as  it  is  the  basis  of  a  great  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  the  conduct  of  a  great 
many  successful  national  campaigns  of  various 
kinds. 


BUSINESS  DAILY  FOR  CHICAGO 

Journal  of  Commerce  Planned  by 
Andrew  Lawrence  for  Late  Fall 

(Ey  Telegraph  to.  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  June  10. — Plans  arc  being 
formulated  for  the  launching  of  a  daily 
commercial  husincss  and  financial  paper 
in  Chicago  to  he  owned  by  .Xndrew  Law¬ 
rence,  former  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  .American,  and  now  owner  of 
the  San  Erancisco  Journal  of  Commerce. 
It  is  likely  the  Chicago  publication  also 
will  be  known  as  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  .Although  no  definite  time  has 
been  set  for  the  starting  of  publication, 
it  is  known  that  it  will  be  some  time  in 
the  fall.  September  15  had  been  talked 
of  as  the  date  for  the  first  edition,  but 
intere.sts  close  to  Mr.  Lawrence  say  ar¬ 
rangements  cannot  be  completed  by  that 
time.  A  tentative  agreement  has  been 
reached,  although  no  contracts  have  been 
signed  for  the  use  of  presses  of  the 
Abend-Post  for  nmning  the  new  paper, 
which  will  appear  each  morning.  The 
German  type  of  the  Abend- Post,  of 
course,  cannot  he  used,  so  it  is  probable 
type  and  other  equipment  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  unless  arrangements  can  he  made 
with  some  other  Chicago  paper  for  the 
renting  of  linotype  machines. 

CRANE  RETIRES  AS  PRESIDENT 

Richard  Kelly  Succeeds  Him  at  Head 
of  R.  Hoe  dc  Co. 

E.  \V.  H.  Crane,  who  has  for  over 
forty-one  years  been  in  the  continuous 
service  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  has  retired, 
after  four  years  as  president,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Kelly,  who  has  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  for  over  thirty-four  years  and  for 
several  years  vice-president  and  secre¬ 
tary,  has  succeeded  him  as  president 
and  general  manager. 

Oscar  Roesen,  Sr.,  who  has  been  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president  for  some  years,  be¬ 
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comes  first  vice-president  and  general 
superintendent  of  the  shop,  and  Harold 
M.  Tillinghast  is  the  newly  appointed 
secretary  of  the  company.  Charles  Mac- 
Innes  and  Otto  L.  Raabe  continue  as 
treasurer  and  assistant  secretary,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Lorton  Heads  New  Association 

Tilsa,  Okla.  —  The  Mid-Continent 
Publishers’  Association  met  in  Tulsa 
last  week  for  a  discussion  of  problems 
now  faced  by  newspaper  publishers  of 
the  mid-continent  section.  .Representa¬ 
tives  of  twenty-five  newsiiapers  in  the 
states  of  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Kan.sas 
and  Missouri  were  present.  Permanent 
organization  of  the  association  was  ef¬ 
fected  with  the  election  of  Eugene  Lor¬ 
ton  of  the  Tulsa  World  as  president. 

IN  THE  AGENCY  FIELD 


Aliss  L.  Z.  Gnck,  formerly  of  Gor- 
ney,  Inc.,  Advertising  Agency,  has 
established  a  new  agency  at  3  VVest  29th 
Street.  New  A’ork,  which  will  he  known 
under  her  own  name  until  a  new  cor¬ 
poration  is  formed. 

Wcil-Biow-Weill,  Inc.,  New  A’ork  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  changed  its  name 
to  the  Biow  Company,  Inc.  Officers  and 
corporate  members  remain  as  heretofore. 

Reed  G.  Landis  has  joined  the  East¬ 
ern  organization  of  Critchfield  &  Co., 
with  offices  in  the  Elatiron  Building, 
Xew  York. 

Mr.  Landis  has  had  c.xpcrience  in  the 
agency  field  and  as  advertising  manager 
for  the  Brunswick  Balke  Collender 
Company  of  Chicago  before  the  war. 

Mr.  L.  Maclean  Beers,  of  the  Beers 
Advertising  Agency,  Havana,  Xew 
A’ork,  and  Barcelona,  Spain,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  Xew  A’ork  office,  and  will 
he  in  Xew  A’ork  until  fall.  The  agency 
is  now  at  10  West  23  street. 

C.  G.  h'crgnsoii,  who  for  the  last  thir¬ 
teen  years  has  been  advertising  and 
sales  manager  of  the  Baker  Importing 
Company,  Minneapolis,  has  been  made 
director  of  copy  with  Craddick  Service, 
financial  advertisers,  Minneapolis. 

The  Hazard  Advertising  Corporation 
has  been  recently  organized  in  New 
A’ork.  C.  H.  Hazard,  president  of  the 
agency,  has  been  identified  with  the 
chemical  industry  for  a  number  of  years. 
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During  the  war  he  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  Chemical  VV'arfare  Service.  The 
general  manager  of  the  corporation  is 
Lyman  O.  Eiske,  who  was  editor  of  the 
Dramatic  Mirror  for  twenty  years.  The 
accounts  of  the  new  agency  include  H. 
•A.  Metz  &  Co.,  Inc.,  H.  A.  Metz  Labor¬ 
atories,  Inc.,  Jordan  Coal  Tar  Products 
Company,  Inc.,  William  E.  Jordan,  Inc., 
Plexo  Preparations,  Inc. 

Julius  Cohen,  for  nine  years  with 
Capehart's  Maiknown  Methods,  .Xew 
A’ork,  has  joined  the  Hopper  .Adver¬ 
tising  .Agency,  Inc.,  also  in  Xew  A’ork 
as  service  manager. 

Charles  B.  Remshurg,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kansas  City  News,  who 
went  to  California  last  winter,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Kansas  City  and  is  now  doing 
special  work  for  the  Kansan. 

The  name  of  Cross  &  Simmons,  Inc., 
Chicago,  has  been  changed  to  the  Sim¬ 
mons  Associates,  Inc.  The  personnel  is 
unchanged,  except  that  John  H.  Cross, 
formerly  president,  becomes  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  while  H.  11.  Simmons,  formerly 
secretary  and  treasurer,  becomes  iircsi- 
dent.  Three  other  principals  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  have  acquired  ownershi])  in 
the  company,  and  have  been  elected  of¬ 
ficers.  They  are  -A.  E.  Warner,  vice- 
president;  Harold  L.  Brown,  secretary: 
and  Paul  .A.  Florian,  treasurer. 

Walter  J.  Mnnro,  formerly  with  Green, 
Fulton,  Cunningham  Company,  has  be¬ 
come  associated  with  Brooke,  Smith  & 
French  Advertising  -Agency,  Detroit,  as 
head  of  merchandising  department. 

The  Tennis  Publicity  -Association, 
headquarters  in  St.  Paul,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  Robert  L.  Tennis,  late  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Paul  office  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


Hunch  tor  Circulation  Building 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  have  had  in 
mind  for  some  time  that  a  news  feature  that 
would  be  a  circulation  builder  would,  he  a 
write  up  of  the  employees  in  Elgin  retail  es¬ 
tablishments.  So  man^  papers  give  preference 
to  writing  up  from  time  to  time  the  owners, 
and  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  consid¬ 
eration  should  be  given  the  employees. 

In  the  Sunday  Courier  we  made  our  first 
attempt  with  a  news  feature  of  this  nature. 
We  devote  six  columns  to  the  employees  of 
Ackemann  Brothers,  the  largest  department 
store  in  Elgin.  Without  a  doubt  the  article 
can  be  improved  upon,  but  as  a  starter,  I  feel 
very  well  satisfied.  It  gets  the  paper  in  good 
repute  with  the  store  owners,  and  as  all  the 
clerks  of  the  store  knew  we  were  going  to 
do  this,  they  naturally  sought  the  Sunday  Cou¬ 
rier  to  sec  what  we  had  to  .say  about  them. 

In  a  like  manner,  we  will  write  up  the 
employees  of  all  the  Elgin  retail  and  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments.  I  believe  it  is  a 
feature  that  any  publisher  would  be  glad  to 

1).  A.  McKEXZIE, 

Business  Manager,  Courier  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 


World  Printed  9,866,080  Line* 

Xew  York,  June  8,  1920. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  figures  ([uoted 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  of  June  5.  in  so  far 
as  the  Xew  York  World  is  concerned,  are 
incorrect.  During  the  year  of  1919,  the 
World  printed  9,866.080  lines  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  Incidentally,  the  World  is  the  only 
newspaper  that  ever  printed  2,000,000  or  more 
advertisements  in  a  single  year. 

FR.AXK  McCABE, 

Manager  Classified  .Advertising, 

Xew  V'ork  World. 


A  Question  of  Finance 

Sterlinc,  III.,  May  29,  1920. 

Editor  S:  Publisher:  In  a  recent  article 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  Charles  (Irant  Miller 
writes  i.f  “Living  Journalism  and  Poison 
That  Kills.”  lie  denounces  the  newspapers 
because  they  do  not  tell  the  “truth,”  and  then 
offers  the  following  as  proof  of  profiteering 
that  the  newspapers  fail  to  expose: 

“Meat  packing,  according  to  the  Senate 
Document,  was  making  profits  in  1917  ranging 
IS  high  as  4,244  per  cent;  canners  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  high  as  2,032;  woolen  mills 
1,770;  furniture  manufacturers  3,295;  cloth¬ 
ing  and  dry  goods  stores  9,826;  and— now 
hold  your  breath! — a  steel  company  with  a 
rapital  stock  of  $5,000  made  a  net  income  of 
$14,549,952 — a  net  profit  of  290,999  per  cent. 

net  profit  of  290,999  per  cent  in  one 
year!  Is  there  not  a  biger  newspai>ep  story 
in  this  than  in  an  obscure  halierdasber’s  buy¬ 
ing  of  a  few  collars  at  20  cents  and  selling 
at  30?" 

While  it  is  iMjssible  that  in  every  instance 
quoted  and  a  lot  more  offered  in  evidence  by 

Mr.  Miller  that  he  has  told  the  truth  and 

given  the  official  records,  is  it  not  also  true 

that  he  has  failed  to  tell  ALL  the  truth? 

Take  the  ease  of  the  steel  company  men- 

tLned,  every  man  of  business  experience 
knows  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a 
profit  of  $14,549,952  on  an  actual  investment 
of  $5,000.  If  Mr.  Miller  is  so  clamorous  for 
the  truth  why  not  give  the  amount  of  capital 
actually  used  in  making  such  profits.  The 
same  condition  unquestionably  applies  to 
every  one  of  the  profiteering  concerns 
mentioned. 

I  happen  to  have  a  small  block  of  stock  in 
a  concern  that  paid  27  per  cent  last  year  and 
made  40  per  cent.  But  while  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  the  business  is  over  $400,000  the 
concern  is  capitalized  at  only  $100,000.  A 
profit  of  40  per  cent  looks  like  profiteering 
to  Jlr.  Miller,  but  the  facts  are  the  stock¬ 
holders  received  only  about  695  per  cent  on 
the  actual  capital  invested,  and  the  concern 
i-nly  made  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  actually 
in  use. 

Practically  every  company  making  any 
progress  is  u.sing  large  sums  of  borrowed 
money  or  surplus  piled  up  over  a  perioil  of 
slow  growing  years  and  which  is  not  capi¬ 
talized  but  the  earnings  on  which  make  the 
dividends  paid  on  the  capitalization  look  like 
highway  robbery  when  such  an  exiRinent  of 
the  “truth”  in  journalism  as  Mr.  Miller  hands 
out  the  kind  of  comparisons  made  above. 

1  am  not  defending  profiteering  but  cer¬ 
tainly  those  who  are  calling  the  press  down 
good  and  hard  for  not  measuring  up  to  its 
duty  should  keep  their  own  skirts  clear  in  the 
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matter  of  presenting  the  facts  and  give  ALL 
the  facts. 

Profits  On  capitalization  means  nothing  to 
the  business  man  who  knows  business  condi¬ 
tions  unless  the  statement  also  gives  the 
amount  of  surplus  or  borrowed  capital  used 
to  make  the  profits.  Mr.  Miller  has  simply 
beclouded  the  issue  instead  of  helping  the 
press  to  clarifv  it. 

D.  W'.  GRAXDOX, 

Editor,  .Sterling  (III.)  Gazette. 


McDowell  Objects 

Boise,  Idaho,  June  3,  1920. 

To  E2DITOR  &  Publisher:  I  read  with  un- 
feign^  amusement  the  letter  to  you  from  B. 
E.  Pinkerton  of  the  Monmouth  (Ill.)  Atlas 
in  the  issue  of  May  22. 

Apparently  without  knowing  that  he  is  do¬ 
ing  it,  Mr.  Pinkerti.n  has  confessed,  in  one 
little  sentence,  that  there  IS  rottenness 
within  the  new.spaper  game  when  he  says: 

“Seemingly  sane  men  like  Miller  actually 
exist,  but  they  usually  do  not  get  their 
‘stuff’  across  in  the  very  magazines  supported 
and  suiqx  sed  to  be  conducted  by  men  rep¬ 
resenting  the  class  attacked.” 

That’s  just  the  point  exactly  which  Mr. 
Miller  is  making  all  through  his  series  of 
articles,  if  I  am  any  judge  whatever.  The 
great  trouble  with  the  press  associations  and 
the  newspajKTs  of  today  is  that  “stuff” — good 
reliable  “stuff” — must  be  censored  by  the 
financial  department  rather  than  by  the  real 
news  department,  and  according  to  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Pinkerton,  he  knows  that  this  is  done 
and  very  inadvertently  lets  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag. 

I.  p.  McDowell, 

Editor,  Idaho  Leader,  Boise. 


LOST  TO  JOURNALISM 

Commercial  Firm*  Driving  Men  From 
Southern  New*paper* 

Me.mphis,  Tenn. — -Moss  Penn,  former 
star  reporter  for  the  Commercial-Appeal 
and  more  recently  with  the  News 
Scimitar,  has  resigned  to  become  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Young 
Men’s  Business  Club  at  a  salary  exceed¬ 
ing  $4,000  a  year.  Mr.  Penn  was  mar¬ 
ried  only  recently  to  Miss  Ida  Mynders, 
society  editor  of  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal. 

Halbert  Phillips,  another  of  the  star 
men  of  the  Commercial-.^ppeal,  recently 
resigned  to  become  advertising  manager 
of  the  Malone  &  Hyde  Wholesale 
Grocer  Company  here.  He  formerly 
was  with  Indiana  papers  and  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O.)  State  Journal 

Fred  D.  Beneke,  for  six  years  com¬ 
mercial  run  reporter  on  the  Commercial- 
.\ppeal,  has  resigned  to  become  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Southern  Alluvial  Land  .‘\s- 
sociation  of  Memphis,  which  is  devot¬ 
ing  its  efforts  to  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  rich  lands  bordering  the 
lower  Mississippi.  C.  E.  Collins,  night 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press,  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  is  now  with  the  same 
Memphis  organization.  He  is  a  former 
Springfield  (Mo.)  and  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  news  writer. 

Sam  D.  Fuson,  another  Associated 
Press  man  who,  unMl  war  was  declared, 
was  night  editor  of  the  .Associated 
Press  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  become 
publicity  manager  for  the  Memphis 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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“INDUSTRIAL  BANDITS” 

Boston  Pilgrim*  Urged  to  Pres*  Eco¬ 
nomic  Reform* 

Boston,  Mass. — William  Shaw,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  World, 
gave  an  address  on  “Industrial  High¬ 
waymen”  before  the  members  of  the 
Pilgrim  Publicity  Association.  “The 
greatest  menace  to  the  industrial  life  of 
-America,”  Mr.  Shaw  stated,  “is  not  the 
‘Rod’  nor  the  radical,  but  the  respectable 
director  who  enriches  himself  and  his 
fellow-stockholders  by  voting  stock  divi¬ 
dends  based  on  exorbitant  prices  for  the 
products.  The  time  has  come  for  con¬ 
servative  men  to  enter  their  protest 
against  the  present  orgy  of  profiteering 
and  financial  manipulation. 

“The  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association 
could  do  no  finer  piece  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship  or  publicity  work  than  to  send, 
through  its  executive  committee,  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  press  and  to  all  our 
social,  civic  and  economic  organizations, 
advising  them  to  register  their  protest 
against  present  conditions,  and  urging  a 
return  to  safer  and  sounder  economic 
and  industrial  methods.” 

Fund  for  New  Zealand  School 

Coi.rMniA,  Mo.,  May  17. — Robert  Bell, 
Xew  Zealand  journalist,  who  last  year 
visited  the  University  of  Missouri 
school  of  journalism,  has  offered  Canter¬ 
bury  University,  of  New  Zealand,  £3,000 
($15,000)  for  a  school  of  journalism  at 
Canterburg  as  nearly  like  the  Missouri 
school  as  possible.  The  university  has 
accepted  the  gift,  which  will  be  used 
for  scholarships  for  children  of  men 
who  have  been  in  newspaper  work  for 
three  or  more  vears. 


Paper  Lack  Hit*  Phone  Companie* 

K.a.ns.as  City,  Mo. — Now  comes  the 
paper  shortage  in  another  role — that  of 
delaying  the  installation  of  telephones, 
and  the  repair  of  those  lines  now  in 
use,  according  to  P.  H.  Hopkins,  vice- 
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president  of  the  Kansas  City  Telephone 
Company,  who  says:  “Telephone  cables 
require  a  special  brand  of  paper  for  in¬ 
sulation,  and  little  of  this  paper  is  avail¬ 
able.  I  can’t  see  any  immediate  relief, 
either.” 


Federal  Po*t*  for  Editor* 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  June.  —  Important 
changes  recently  made  in  the  civil  serv¬ 
ice  have  involved  two  former  prominent 
Canadian  newspapermen,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Canadian  Magazine,  J. 
de  L.  Tache,  who  for -several  years  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  Le  Courrier,  St. 
Hyacinthe,  and  who  has  been  King’s 
printer  since  1914,  has  been  appointed 
joint  Parliamentary  librarian.  ,  He  is 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Mulvey,  under¬ 
secretary  of  State,  who  had  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Canadian  Magazine.  Fred  Cook,  ex¬ 
mayor  and  former  Ottawa  newspaper¬ 
man,  who  has  been  assistant  King’s 
printer,  has  been  appointed  to  the  new 
post  of  director  of  government  printing. 
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FLORIDA  FOR  N.  E,  A. 
IN  1921 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

“The  United  States  cannot  look  to  Canada 
for  any  alleviation  of  her  situation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  sawrn  lumber,  in  fact  it  has  been 
estimated  that  if  Canada  were  called  upon  to 
supply  the  total  demand  of  the  United  States, 
the  supply  would  not  last  much  more  than  IS 
years. 

“It  may  be  thought  that  the  picture  I  have 
drawn  is  one  of  blue  ruin,  but  it  is  simply 
a  presentation  of  facts  that  must  be  faced. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  review  the  situation  af¬ 
fecting  the  pulp  and  paper  supply.  Canada’s 
exports  now  amount  annually  to  over  $100,- 
000,000  in  value,  and  80  per  cent  is  exported 
to  the  United  States.  This  year  we  shall  sup¬ 
ply  in  one  form  or  another  over  one-half  the 
demand  of  the  United  States  market. 

“It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  mills  of 
the  Eastern  States  have  very  small  resources 
behind  them;  some  may  have  to  close  down 
shortly  for  lack  of  wood.  Even  two  and 
three-inch  wood  was  utilized  in  some  mills 
last  year.  The  situation  in  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  is  very  acute,  and  as  stated  by 
Colonel  Graves,  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  when  these  mills  will  have  to  import  their 
wood  from  long  distance,  or  liquidate  invest¬ 
ments  of  great  value  in  waterpower  and  plant 
and  move  to  new  sources  of  supply. 

“Many  firms  are  establishing  in  Canada, 
and  more  will  come.  As  far  as  the  paper 
supply  is  concerned,  I  am  of  the  belief  that 
with  sane  management  and  careful  cutting. 
Canada  can  supply  the  demand  of  this  con¬ 
tinent  fer  much  longer  than  has  been  esti¬ 
mated.  It  is  true  that  from  year  to  year  the 
operation  is  likely  to  be  more  costly,  as  the 
mills  move  farther  north.  At  one  time  the 
mills  were  all  tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  some  already  are  oper¬ 
ating  on  the  waters  which  drain  into  Hudson 
Bay.  and  more  will  follow. 

“Can  a  famine  be  avoided  in  the  United 
States?  If  immediate  action  is  taken  it  may 
be  possible,  but  the  facts  have  to  be  faced. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  old  forest  will 
be  exhausted  in  fifty  years,  and  you  will  have 
to  depend  on  second  growth,  which  may  reach 
merchantable  size,  of  which  there  will  be  less 
than  half  enough  to  meet  your  needs,  and  it 
is  pointed  out  in  the  report  I  have  quoted, 
that  if  the  gap  between  the  exhaustion  of  the 
old  timber  and  the  maturing  new  timber  for¬ 
ests  is  to  be  bridged,  it  must  be  done  by  keep¬ 
ing  alive  an  enormous  number  of  trees  now 
of  young  and  middle  age. 

“In  cpnclusion,  I  will  quote  the  solution 
advocated  by  Colonel  Graves: 

“  ‘If  we  should  begin  today  to  protect  our 
cut-over  lands  from  fire,  and  to  use  wholly 
practical  methods  of  foresty  to  secure  repro¬ 
duction  after  logging,  we  could  secure  in  the 
next  fifty  or  sixty  years  an  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  over  60,000,000,000  feet  a  year,  with¬ 
out  lessening  your  forest  capital,  which  means 
that  after  meeting  your  domestic  needs  you 
would  have  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  billion 
feet  of  lumber  for  export,  or  several  times 
more  than  you  export  now.’  ’’ 

Practically  all  Friday  afternoon  was 
occupied  with  a  sail  on  the  boat  along  the 
North  Shore  as  far  as  Gloucester  Harbor 
and  return,  the  party  of  close  to  300  be¬ 
ing  the  guests  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

That  the  newsprint  shortage  is  consid¬ 
ered  indeed  serious  was  shown  during 
the  sail  when  most  of  the  delegates  neg¬ 
lected  the  decks  and  ocean  views  and 
assembled  in  the  main  saloon  of  the  Rose 
Standish,  where  they  discussed  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  length,  and  listened  to  Mr.  Price- 
Green’s  address.  .\t  this  time  Joseph  H. 
Zerbey  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and  W.  J. 
Pape  of  Waterburj’,  talked  co-operation, 
claiming  that  by  getting  together  and 
buying  direct  from  the  paper  manufac¬ 
turers  they  could  do  better  than  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  jobbers  in  securing  newsprint 
paper. 

In  the  evening  a  large  number  of  the 
delegates  visited  the  Sells-Floto  circus, 
now  in  Boston. 

The  final  business  session  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  held  Saturday  morning  at 
9:30  o’clock  in  the  Public  Library. 


F.  E.  Evans  of  Belleville,  Ill.,  John 
Clyde  Oswald  of  New  York,  and  Frank 
Edgecomb  of  Geneva,  Neb.,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
standardizing  the  size  of  all  newspapers, 
the  suggestion  of  James  O’Shaughiiessy, 
managing  director  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agents. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  morning  was 
Miss  Grace  M.  Burt,  Past  President  of 
New  England  Woman’s  Qub,  Newton, 
who  gave  an  address  on  “Woman's  Clubs 
and  the  Publicity  They  Ought  to  Have 
and  Get.” 

Hon.  Paul  T.  Harber,  Past  President 
Georgia  Press  .‘\ssociation.  Commerce, 
Ga.,  submitted  a  paper  on  “Foreign  Ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Mrs.  Edith  O.  Susong  of  Greenville, 
Tenn.,  gave  a  talk  on  Woman’s 
Method  of  Securing  Advertising.” 

Resolutions  were  passed  extending  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  to  the  Massachusetts  Press 
Association,  Boston  Publishers  .\ssocia- 
tion.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  and  United  Shoe  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation  for  the  wonderful 
time  they  have  extended  the  N.  E.  .A. 

Substitute  Search  Approved 

Furthermore,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
N.  E.  .A.  approve  of  the  appropriation 
of  $250,000  which  Congress  has  set  aside 
for  the  investigation  of  substitutes  in  the 
making  of  print  paper.  .Also  it  was  ic- 
solved  that  the  N.  E.  .A.  approve  the 
zone  postal  law,  requesting  Congress  to 
retain  it. 

According  to  the  auditor’s  report  niad 
at  this  meeting,  there  is  a  balance  of 
$2,288.83  in  the  treasury,  which  places 
the  N.  FJ.  .A.  treasur\-  in  the  best  finan¬ 
cial  condition  it  has  ever  known. 

One  of  the  major  resolutions  of  the 
closing  session  was  that  relative  to  a 
permanent  newsprint  committee,  which 
was  as  follows : 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  news  print  supply,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  only  for  the  months  of  .April, 
May  and  June,  will  automatically  cease 
to  function  July  1,  and  the  contributed 
paper  has  been  allocated  through  the  un¬ 
ceasing  efforts  of  R.  S.  Kellogg,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  new  board  to 
care  for  publishers  without  an  available 
print  supply. 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  that  a  new 
Committee  be  named  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  headquarters  to  distribute 
released  newsprint  to  publishers  and  to 
provide  ways  and  means  to  protect  all 
publishers  in  securing  newsprint,  either 
through  the  direct  purchase  of  news¬ 
print  or  by  assisting  in  the  making  of 
contracts  between  publishers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  as  well  as  by  looking  after  and 
dealing  with  legislative  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  print  paper  problems. 

“Re  it  further  resolved  that  Willard 
E.  Carpenter,  who  has  been  offered  sixty 
tons  a  month  for  three  months  at  the 
mill  price  by  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  of 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  who  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  receive  further  paper  contribu¬ 
tions  from  publishers  and  manufacturers, 
be  empowered  to  select  a  committee 


known  as  the  Permanent  News  Print 
Committee,  of  which  he  shall  be  chair¬ 
man,  and  of  which  the  National  Editorial 
.Association  President  and  Executive 
Secretary  shall  be  members." 

Following  this  a  resolution  offered  by 
Wallace  Odell  of  New  York  was  offered 
and  accepted. 

Membership  13,500 

“The  N.  E.  .A.,  representing  13,500 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  critical  condition  of  the  news¬ 
print  situation  in  this  country,  earnestly 
appeals  to  the  President  of  the  Unitea 
States  to  name  a  member  of  its  body  on 
the  commission  authorized  under  the 
Underwood  bill  recently  enacted  and  re¬ 
spectfully  suggests  the  appointment  of 
Willard  E.  Carpenter  of  Lincoln,  ill.,  as 
a  member  of  such  commission.” 

Because  of  the  late  arrival  of  the  wel¬ 
coming  committee  from  Yarmouth,  Sun¬ 
day,  the  Prince  George  did  not  sail  un¬ 
til  noontime.  According  to  a  list  com¬ 
piled  on  the  boat  before  sailing,  there 
were  140  of  the  party  to  make  the  Cana¬ 
dian  trip. 

Vice-President-elect  E.  E.  Brodie  was 
forced  to  cancel  his  Canadian  trip  and 
speed  home  because  of  the  illness  of  his 
daughter.  Executive  Secretary  H.  C. 
Hotaling  was  not  among  those  who  made 
the  Canadian  trip,  having  taken  the  10 
o’clock  train  Sunday  morning  for  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Memorials  were  read  for  the  following 
members  of  the  Association  who  died 
the  past  year:  J.  D.  Higgins  of  New 
A’^ork;  Lewis  Holtman  of  Indiana,  and 
Clarence  Hotchkiss  of  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  features 
of  the  entire  convention  was  the  creation 
of  the  commission  which  will  work 
toward  relieving  the  newsprint  situation 
so  far  as  the  smaller  papers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  concerned,  both  by  supplying 
paper  to  country  newspapers  which  face 
suspension  for  lack  of  it,  and  by  work¬ 
ing  for  direct  contracts  between  the 
newspaper  publishers  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  in  place  of  purchasing  on  the 
spot  market. 

This  commission  will  be  headed  by 
Willard  E.  Carpenter  and  will  include 
Will  Wilke,  president-elect,  and  execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  H.  C.  Hotaling,  and  a  rep¬ 
resentative  for  each  state  in  the  Union. 
Headquarters  of  this  commission  will  be 
in  Chicago,  and  it  has  already  been 
offered  60  tods  of  print  paper  a  month. 


The  Boss  says: 

DurinR  May  we  printed  62,860  agate 
lines  of  national  display  advertising  and 
rrr  local  competitor  printed  45,584 
lines.  Advertisers  seem  to  know  the 
value  of 
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Represented  by  MacQuoid  Ayancy 
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with  more  than  100  tons  of  paper  on 
hand,  and  more  in  sight,  all  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  papers  which  face  suspension 
because  they  cannot  secure  the  much- 
wanted  paper. 

This  commission  will  carry  on  tht 
work  of  a  committee  appointed  last  year, 
which  succeeded  in  saving  the  lives  oi» 
more  than  60  papers.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  commission  in  each  state  will 
investigate  all  applications  for  assistance 
tnd  act  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
chairman  and  officers  who  are  on  the 
commission. 

Where  paper  today  sells  for  from  13  to 
16  cents  a  pound,  Mr.  Carpenter  stated 
that  by  direct  contracts  he  estimated 
that  paper  could  be  secured  for  from  4 
to  554  cents  per  pound. 

Although  newsprint  supply  was  the 
major  topic  of  discussion  several  other 
matters  were  gone  into  in  a  competent 
fashion  and  with  more  than  an  even 
chance  of  their  successful  conclusion. 
These  included  an  earnest  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  delegates  to  have  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  substitutes  gone  into  thoroughly, 
the  continued  use  of  the  zone  system  for 
the  application  of  postal  rates ;  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy’s  suggestion 
of  making  all  of  the  papers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  uniform  in  size,  as  near  as  possible, 
to  aid  the  advertising  agencies  in  turn¬ 
ing  more  business  over  to  the  smaller 
papers  of  the  country.  From  the  deter¬ 
mination  expressed  at  the  convention  of 
various  members  to  add  largely  to  the 
membership  of  the  association  and  make 
it  100  per  cent  representative  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  the  N.  E  A 
is  on  the  waiy  to  be  a  power  and  force 
never  before  equaled  in  an  organization 
of  this  nature. 
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five  cents  fair  rate 

COMMITTEE  SAYS 

Senate  Inveatigatora  Brand  Paper 
Makers  aa  “Uaurera” — Want  Proae- 

cutions  and  Federal  Board  to  Cut 
Out  Middleman 

(Sl-ccial  to  Editor  &  Puplisher) 

Washington.  —  The  present  print 
paper  situation  is  more  the  result 
of  ‘‘artilicial  obstructions”  than  of  nat¬ 
ural  laws,  according  to  the  Senate 
Manufactures  sub-committee  which  in  a 
report  submitted  to  the  Senate  just  be¬ 
fore  Congress  finally  adjourned  charged 
print  paper  manufacturers  with  profiteer¬ 
ing  and  recommended  Federal  prosecu¬ 
tion.  The  committee  found  that  in  the 
main  the  prices  charged  for  print  pa¬ 
per  especially  on  the  spot  market  were 
“e.xcessive  and  unwarranted”  and  that 
some  of  the  manufacturers  used  prac¬ 
tices  that  were  “unjust,  illegal  and  dis¬ 
criminatory.” 

The  report,  which  was  drafted  by 
Senator  Walsh,  Democrat  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is  one  of  the  most  caustic  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate  in  recent  years  by 
any  committee  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
denounce  bitterly  the  practices  engaged 
in  by  certain  producers  and  distributors 
of  print  paiier.  It  was  concurred  in  by 
Senators  McNary,  Oregon,  and  Gronna, 
North  Dakota,  both  Republicans.  Sen¬ 
ator  Reed,  Democrat  of  Missouri,  and 
chairman  of  the  committee,  owing  to  the 
rush  of  other  business  in  connection 
with  the  Senatorial  investigation  of 
campaign  expenditures,  was  unable  to 
consider  the  report  and  therefore  did 
not  sign  it. 

a  remedy  for  the  existing  situa¬ 
tion,  the  committee  recommended : 

Immediate  prosecution  by  the  At¬ 
torney  General  of  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  guilty  of  offenses  either 
under  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  act,  the 
Clayton  act  or  decrees  of  the  Federal 
district  court  in  New  York  in  1917 
when  certain  manufacturers  werd  per¬ 
mitted  to  plead  nolo  contendere  and 
were  fined,  with  the  understanding 
they  would  abide  by  an  agreement 
made  with  the  Department  of  Justice, 
whereby  the  government  would  fix  the 
price  of  newsprint  but  manufacturers 
would  be  permitted  to  make  separate 
contracts  with  publishers  if  desired. 

If  governmental  efforts  to  maintain 
a  reasonable  price  appear  futile  be¬ 
cause  of  a  “virtual  monoply  in  the 
print  paper  industry,”  establishment 
of  a  newsprint  board  to  supervise  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  news¬ 
print  paper  and  enter  into  co-opera¬ 
tive  organization  with  country  news¬ 
papers,  by  which  the  middleman  and 
jobber  would  be  eliminated  and  the 
country  press  could  buy  paper  at  the 
lowest  mill  rate. 

Imposition  until  production  equals 
the  demand  of  an  excise  tax  of  ten 
cents  on  all  Sunday  papers  weighing 
oyer  1.28  pounds  in  an  effort  to  cur¬ 
tail  consumption  and  limit  Sunday 
tditions  to  a  maximum  of  eighty  pages. 


^ork  Amprlran 

Largest  Sunday  Circulation 
in  America 


SelU  for  8c  dailjr  outside  the 
Metropolitan  District  and  is  the 
only  New  York  Sunday  newspaper 
which  sells  for  10c  in  both  the 
city  and  country. 


Largest  Circulation  In  America 


Appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the 
working  out  of  a  substitute  for  wood- 
pulp. 

Amendment  of  the  Lever  food  con¬ 
trol  act  so  as  to  permit  prosecution 
of  profiteers  in  print  paper. 

Legislation  to  establish  a  parcel 
post  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound,  with¬ 
out  regard  for  zones,  for  ten  or  less 
packages  of  sheet  print  paper  shipped 
weekly  from  any  mill  direct  to  a 
newspaper,  without  increasing  the 
present  limit  of  weight  of  70  pounds. 

That  the  government  consider  se¬ 
riously  the  possible  purchase  or  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  newsprint  paper  mill 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  the 
newsprint  used  at  the  government 
printing  plant,  and  that  the  overpro¬ 
duction  of  such  mill  be  sold  to  small 
consumers  of  newsprint  paper. 

Bankruptcy  Threatens  All 

In  finding  that  excessive  profits  have 
Iieeii  made  by  many  of  the  manufac-. 
turers,  tlic  report  declared  that  “small 
publishers  are  in  the  hands  of  un- 
-scrupuloiis  profiteers  and  exploiters” 
while  “even  the  large  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  mami- 
facturers”  so  that  it  “was  not  and  still 
is  not  safe  for  a  publisher  in  any  way 
to  criticise  or  protest  to  a  manufac¬ 
turer.” 

“On  the  other  hand,”  the  report 
added,  “the  small  consumer  of  news¬ 
print  paper  finds  himself  in  the  spot 
newsprint  paper  market  with  the  prices 
Iirohibitivc.  In  a  word,  the  big  pub¬ 
lishers,  not  having  mills  of  their  own, 
are  in  a  ‘hold-up  market’  while  the 
small  publishers  are  being  driven  from 
the  business  by  threatened  bankruptcy.” 

“There  is  no  doubt,”  it  continued, 
“that  it  is  the  manufacturers  who  have 
spot  paper  to  sell  that  have  and  are 
reaping  the  large  profits  and  placed  such 
severe  penalties  upon  the  country  press. 
There  has  been  evidence  presented 
which  would  show'  that  jobbers  and 
brokers  and  commission  men  are  re¬ 
ceiving  very  large  financial  returns  as 
a  result  of  existing  high  prices,  though 
many  of  them  frankly  admit  their  dis¬ 
gust  with  the  existing  unhealthy  and 
immoral  conditions  of  trade,  and 
candidly  admit  that  they  arc  ashamed  to 
sell  newsiirint  paper  for  the  jiriccs  cur¬ 
rent  today. 

“.'Mthough  the  committee  has  con¬ 
sidered  the  various  disturbing  elements 
that  the  newsprint  industry  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  during  war  time  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  period  of  quickly  rising  mate¬ 
rial  and  labor  costs,  and  has  also  taken 
into  account  increased  consumption  of 
print  paper,  the  apiiarent  scarcity  of 
wood  pulp,  we  feel  that  the  scarcity 
of  the  prodtict  was  more  the  result  of 
artificial  obstructions  than  of  the  natural 
laws,  and  that  the  market  prices  and 
the  uniform  contract  stipulations  were 
arrived  at  through  the  shortage  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  efficient  work  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Rureau  of  Statistics,  and  the 
use  of  a  virttta!  gentlemen’s  agreement. 
We  believe  that  the  profits  taken  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  concerns  were  totally  out 
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of  keeping  with  the  best  business  prac¬ 
tices,  that  some  manufacturers  were  and 
arc  guilty  of  breaking  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  their  own  previous  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Government.  That  the 
practices  were  unjust,  illegal,  and  dis¬ 
criminatory  is  established  beyond  any 
drubt,  and  also  that  the  prices  charged 
for  newsprint  paper  are  both  excessive 
and  unwarranted.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  remove  the  causes  of  this  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  excessive  price  charging,  and 
to  protect  the  country  press — one  of 
the  chief  means  of  enlightening  and 
educating  our  rural  population — the  com¬ 
mittee  makes  the  following  recommen¬ 
dations  as  a  possible  solution : 

“The  measures  suggested  in  some  in¬ 
stances  may  be  considered  drastic.  This 
committee,  however,  believes  and  de¬ 
plores  the  fact  that  the  existent  emer¬ 
gency  has  made  strong,  determined 
action  necessary.  It  is  not  the  function 
of  any  Government  to  stand  by  and 
watch  the  enforced  decadence  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  so  vital  to  the  soundness  and 
integrity  of  our  Nation  as  the  country 
press,  and  the  press  managed  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  religious  bodies,  farm  agen¬ 
cies,  wage  earners,  and  fraternal  asso¬ 
ciations;  nor  did  the  committee  feel  as 
though  it  could  witness  the  wholesale 
e.xploitalion  and  imminent  bankruptcy 
of  our  newspapers,  large  as  well  as 
small,  without  advising  radical  pro¬ 
cedure  against  the  offenders  aimed  to 
prevent  in  the  future  the  continuance  or 
repel ition  of  any  such  processes. 

Profiteering  Case  Cited 

The  report  cited  testimony  of  one 
witness  that  earnings  on  an  actual  plant 
investment  of  $4,(KX).()0()  in  1919  totaled 
$400,000  and  that  its  net  earnings  for 
1920  at  the  present  rate  would  be  about 
66  2/3  per  cent  of  the  total  plant  value. 
.\lso  that  the  same  company’s  selling 
price  for  this  quarter  was  from  4  to 
8  cents  a  pound  but  most  of  its  out¬ 
put  was  sold  at  6J4  cents. 

“With  these  figures  before  us,”  the 
report  added,  “who  dares  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  profiteering  when  paper  is 
sold  for  15  cents  a  pound?  We  use  the 
word  ‘profiteering,’  but  in  view  of  the 
evidence  ‘usury’  would  be  a  better  word. 

“.As  to  the  profits  of  jobbers  and 
brokers,  we  cite  the  following  case  as  an 
extreme  example  of  profiteering  among 
newsprint  distributors.  One  firm  deal¬ 
ing  in  newsprint  and  other  paper  paid 
7  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock  last 
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year  and  120  per  cent  on  its  common 
stock,  besides  increasing  its  surplus  sub¬ 
stantially.  This  enormous  record  of 
dividends  has  been  paid  by  this  company 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The 
committee  has  found  several  instances 
of  where  middlemen  had  increased  their 
commissions  from  2  per  cent,  the  stand¬ 
ard  less  than  a  year  ago,  to  10  per  cent 
during  the  recent  paper  shortage. 

“This  committee  is  not  convinced  that 
over  one-third  the  price  now  asked  in 
the  spot  market  is  warranted,  and  in 
fact  there  are  some  well-regulated  firms 
who,  as  the  evidence  has  shown,  con¬ 
sider  4  or  5  cents  per  pound  a  thor¬ 
oughly  fair  and  reasonable  price  for 
their  products. 

“While  the  testimony  revealed  certain 
paper  mills  that  were  reaping  extra  legal 
rewards  from  their  dealings  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  deeply  impressed  by  other 
concerns  who  continued  to  do  business 
on  a  fair  basis  of  return.  These  latter 
firms  serve  as  a  source  of  gratification 
and  encouragement,  since  they  prove 
that  we  still  have  left  in  American  busi¬ 
ness  men  imbued  with  a  desire  to  live 
up  to  the  traditionally  high  character 
of  .\merican  business,  and  to  conserve 
some  of  the  ideals  of  square  dealing  as 
distinguished  from  those  who  pursue 
the  new  selfish  policy  of  “get  what  you 
can.”  These  firms  in  the  midst  of  an 
era  of  gross  profit  taking  managed  to 
resist  the  many  strong  temptations  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  success  of  their  more  un¬ 
scrupulous  paper  makers.  And  the  com¬ 
mittee  wants  the  honest  concerns  to 
know  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  repudiate 
the  practices  of  their  fellow  manufac¬ 
turers  and  to  restore  the  paper  industry 
to  a  plane  of  respectability  compatible 
with  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the 
.American  public.” 


One  man  in  Montecito  owns 
twenty  automobiles.  Would  you 
like  to  have  some  of  his  busi¬ 
ness?  How  would  you  like  to 
replace  his  tires,  his  equipment 
— sell  him  new  cars? 
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WORKING  TOGETHER 
FOR  CIRCULATION 

How  Albany  Argus  Finds  It  ProfitabU 

to  Have  Circulation  and  Editorial 
Departments  Operating  in 
Closer  Harmony 

By  H.  a.  Wenige 

Director  of  Circulation,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Argus. 

That  close  co-operation  between  the 
circulation  and  editorial  departments  of 
a  newspaper  will  bring  good  results  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  Argus  within 
the  last  six  weeks.  When  I  took  hold 
of  this  department  I  immediately  started 
a  canvass  and  put  on  a  lot  of  new  read¬ 
ers,  but  we  were  not  getting  out  a  paper 
which  would  hold  them.  The  result  was 
that  on  Saturday  night  we  would  receive 
nearly  as  many  stops  as  we  had  put  on 
new  readers  during  the  week. 

Richard  Douglas,  editor  of  the  Ar¬ 
gus,  and  myself  determined  to  have  a 
daily  conference  and  find  out  what  was 
wrong.  We  watched  our  starts  and 
stops  and  found  out  the  reason  for  the 
latter.  Then  we  went  over  the  paper 
together  every  morning,  deciding  what 
to  eliminate  and  what  to  add  to  make 
it  salable.  Every  time  a  circular  or 
a  letter  regarding  a  new  feature  would 
come  in  we  would  both  look  it  over  and 
argue  it  out  pro  and  con  before  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  adopt  it.  Then  after 
a  new  feature  was  added  we  would 
watch  it  to  sec  what  the  result  was.  If 
it  didn’t  have  pulling  power  we  would 
kill  it  and  put  on  something  else. 

In  addition  to  features,  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  is  consulted  every  day 
aljout  make-up  of  paper,  etc.,  with  the 
result  that  a  great  many  changes  have 
been  made  within  six  weeks.  Now 
when  our  canvas.sers  turn  in  orders  we 
find  that  98  per  cent  of  them  stick,  with 
a  resultant  increase  all  along  the  line. 
Street  sales,  newsdealers  and  independ¬ 
ent  carriers  have  all  taken  a  big  jump, 
and  we  have  made  a  gain  of  a  great 
many  readers. 

BOOK  PAPER  DEMAND  BLAMED 

Greater  Profits  Forcing  Out  Newsprint, 
Boston  Report  Says 

Boston. — It  is  the  opinion  of  local 
manufacturers  that  the  Congressional 
investigation  into  newsprint  failed  ut¬ 
terly  to  bring  out  the  underlying  reason 
for  the  shortage.  It  is  contended  that 
the  main  trouble  is  due  to  the  book 
paper  situation.  This  paper  is  made 
from  wood  pulp,  as  is  newsprint;  the 
only  difference  in  manufacture  being  in 
the  final  process.  The  finished  paper, 
instead  of  l>eing  sold  as  newsprint,  is  run 
through  a  vat  of  clay  solution,  which 
coats  it.  Book  paper 'is  used  for  book¬ 
lets,  stationery  and  magazines. 

On  the  present  market  there  is  a 
spread  in  price  of  from  4  to  13  cents 
between  newspaper  and  the  various 
grades  of  book  paper.  There  is  every 
incentive,  obviously,  to  make  a  greater 
profit  by  coating  newspaper  and  thus 


converting  it  into  higher  priced  book 
paper.  One  of  the  alarming  points  is 
the  insatiable  demand  for  book  paper  in 
the  face  of  the  limited  supply. 

Almost  all  the  book  paper  manufac¬ 
turers  are  declared  to  be  sold  up  a  12- 
month  ahead  and  some  jobbers  have  al¬ 
ready  sold  their  entire  year’s  supply  of 
this  grade.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
the  jobbers,  who  are  selling  at  a  fixed 
price  for  future  delivery,  will  be  unable 
to  fill  their  requirements  when  they  go 
into  the  market  6  or  8  months  from  now. 
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Proprietors  Will  Discuss  Supply  from 
Canada  at  Press  Conference 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal. — The  difficulty  in  securing 
newsprint  in  Great  Britain,  even  at  the 
prevailing  price  of  about  $250  a  ton, 
has  led  to  the  formation  there  of  three 
companies  with  capital  of  $3,000,000  to 
$15,000,000  to  undertake  the  making  of 
paper.  The  possibilities  of  Canada,  Fin¬ 
land,  India  and  Africa  are  being  inves¬ 
tigated,  though  at  present  the  province 
of  Quelx-c  in  Canada  seems  to  be 
favored  for  the  establishment  of  the 
mills. 

A  numlier  of  publishers  who  will  this 
year  come  to  Canada  to  attend  the 
Imperial  press  conference  are  interested 
and  will  probably  personally  investigate 
the  matter  then. 

PRESBYTERIANS  PRAISE  PRESS 

Newspapers  and  Wire  Services  Com¬ 
mended  for  Reports  of  Assembly 

PniLADF.i.pitiA.  —  The  Presbyterian 
General  .Assembly  in  session  here  last 
week  adopted  resolutions  expressing  the 
gratitude  of  the  entire  Presbyterian 
Church  to  the  press  associations  and  the 
ncw.spapcrs  of  the  country,  as  follows : 

Kes(ii.ved,  That  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
l)Iy  record  its  appreci.ation  of  the  service  of 
the  press  for  the  faithfiil  and  extensive  re¬ 
ports  it  h,as  Riven  from  day  to  dyr  of  the 
proccedinifs  of  General  .\ssembly.  The  news¬ 
papers  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  New 
York  Times,  Boston  Transcript,  New  York 
Eveninf?  Sun,  Newark  News,  Detroit  News  and 
Baltimore  Sun,  have  been  ably  represented  in 
person  at  every  session  and  all  tbe  reporters 
manifestly  have  exerted  a  special  effort  to  get 
all  the  important  facts  and  present  them  fairly 
and  fully  to  the  readers  of  their  newspapers. 

Ke.soi.ved,  That  General  Assembly  take  this 
occasion  to  record  its  appreciation  of  the  way 
in  which  the  great  press  associations  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  in  general  have, 
during  the  last  year,  given  space  to  news 
matter  relating  to  the  interests  and  activities 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

A.  B.  C.  Reports  Issued 

.Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  reports 
have  been  issued  for  the  following  news¬ 
papers :  Burlington  fla.)  Gazette,  Bur¬ 
lington  Ilawkeye,  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette,  Indianapolis  Times,  In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  Indianapolis  Star, 
Omaba  (Neb.)  Bee,  Omaha  World- 
Herald. 

End  Free  Theatrical  News 

York,  Pa. — By  co-oi>erative  action 
the  newspapers  of  A^ork  have  eliminated 
absr-liitely  all  free  advance  theatrical 
notices. 


CALENDAR  OF  COMING  EVENTS 


.  JUNE  19-21: 

5-29.  National  Editorial  Association  tour  of 

(  anada.  21  * 

12*15:  Association  of  National  A.dvertisers 
semi-annual  meeting  in  liedford 

Springs,  Pa. 

14:  Ohio  Select  IJst  Newspapers  meeting  in 

Columbus.  O. 

18:  Associated  Press  board  of  directors*  19-21: 

meeting;  New  York. 

18  21  Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  annual  meeting,  outing  and  re-  20-21: 

union;  starting  in  St.  Louis. 

24:  R(»cliester  (N.  Y.)  Ad  Oub  election.  23-24: 

JULY 

14-16:  Virginia  Press  Association  convention,  25: 
Kluc  Ridge  Springs,  V'a. 


Printing  Plains  and  BuiinesR  bought. and  Bold,  20  or  24-page  press;  give  complete  detaiU. 
American  Typefounders  products,  printers  snd  Time,  Geneva  NY 
bookbinders  machinery  of  every  description.  ’  ,  ■  . 

Conner  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beekinan  St,  New _ _ 

York  City. 


For  Sale 

Goss  flat  bed  press.  8  pages,  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  Forced  to  sell  to  make  room  for  stereo¬ 
typing  equipment.  Bargain  price.  News-Post, 
Frederick,  Md. 


For  Sale 

On  account  of  changing  type  face  we  have 
for  sale  a  quantity  of  new  6point,  8-point 
and  10-point  matrices  at  four  cents  each. 
Description  on  application.  Gazette  Printing 
Co.,  Janesville,  Wis. 

You  read  it  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  Sale: 

Goss  semi-rotary  web  press.  Prints  from 
4  to  14  pages  direct  from  type.  Machine 
now  running  every  day  in  our  plant.  We 
are  replacing  it  with  larger  press.  Bargain 
to  quick  l)Uyer.  Times  Publishing  Co., 
Warren,  Pa. 

You  read  it  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  Sale 

Three  Model  1  Mergentlialer  Linotype  ma¬ 
chines.  All  in  first  class  running  condition 
and  in  daily  use.  Through  a  merger  of  two 
papers  we  have  more  m.acbines  than  needed. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation  at  our  plant.  Tlie 
New  Era  Printing  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

You  read  it  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  Sale 

A  complete  job.  printing  plant  and  bindery 
also  other  printing  machinery  in  whole  or  in 
parts  and  some  stock.  Will  rent  location 
to  purchaser  if  desires  to  locate  here.  O. 
D.  Sherley,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


You  read  it  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT 

FOR  sale 

7  Col.  Flat  Casting  Box, 
Matrix  Tissue  Holder,  Steam 
Table  (2  aprons),  Potter  Matrix 
Rolling  Machine,  Imposing 
Stones,  Linotype  Matrices,  etc. 
Evening  News,  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J. 


i 


Southern  Newspaper  Publi.shers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

American  Assoeiation  of  Advertising 
Agencies  quarterly  executive  commit¬ 
tee  meeting,  Asheville.  N.  C. 

Southern  Council,  A.  A.  A.  A.,  annual 
meeting,  .Xsheville,  N.  C. 

Southeastern  Advertising  Agencies  As¬ 
sociation  annual  convention,  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

(Jeorgia  Press  Association  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Carrollton. 

Wisconsin  Federated  Printing  &  Press 
Association  convention,  Milwaukee. 

Empire  1‘ress  Conference  delegates  ar¬ 
rive  in  Halifax,  N.  S. 


You  read  it  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  Goss  Quadruple  Presses. 
These  machines  are  in  good 
condition  and  can  be  seen  in 
operation  any  day.  Ready  for 
delivery  late  this  year. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

PUinficId,  N.  J. 
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OFFSET  UNOTYPE  MOTOR 
Hag  No  Equal 
(or 

EFHCIENCY  ^  SERVICE 
STURDY  CONSTRUCTION 

Wa  want  to  giro  you  tho  bonaAt  of 
our  fourtoen  yoara*  oxporionco  in 
msunifacturing  Ifaiotypo  motors. 

Write  for  prlcog.  AdMroooi 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CONCORD.  N.  H. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  COLUMNS 

tba  clMiilUd  colunma  of  Editor  A  Publiohar  jrou  majr  find  •  bojrar  for  ny  usoful 
oquipoMBt  for  which  you  havo  no  present  need.  A  "For  Sale"  ^  at  thirty 
(Mte  p*’  "**7  tbue  turn  into  cash  something  which  now  merely  requires  sterayo 

i,,^_and  which  would  ho  of  real  service  to  somebody  else. 


Ad  Writer  Wanted 

.\<1  writer  and  solicitor,  preferably  young 
nran  with  some  exwrience.  Eastern  I’cnn. 
City  of  50.000.  .Vcldress  giving  age,  experi¬ 
ence.  salary  expected  and  references.  .\d- 
drss  Box  fi-843,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classification,  ten 
colts  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line.  Cash  with  order.  For 
those  unemployed,  not  to  exceed  Sf  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


Advertising  Assistant 

Thorough  agency  experience,  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  printing,  familiar,  preparing  and  han¬ 
dling  copy,  25  ex-service,  highly  recom¬ 
mended,  desires  connection  agency,  printing 
establishment  or  assisting  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  .\ddress  Box  B-840,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Paragraphing  or  Advertising 

i  A  man  comiK-tent  to  handle  either  of  these 
i  two  lines,  or  both,  desires  a  position  with  a 
'  real  future.  Have  had  experience  in  both 
lines,  and  will  gladly  furnish  samples  and 
!  references  to  any  interested.  -Advertising 
!  end  to  be  confined  to  copywriting  and  lay- 
;  out  work.  Would  prefer  New  England  con- 
i  nection,  but  will  go  where  there  is  oppor- 
I  tunity.  Available  at  once.  Address  Box 
B-846,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 


Wanted  a  Position 

Voung  man,  35  years  old,  with  sixteen 
years’  experience  in  advertising  and  etlitorial 
^eiiartments  of  newspapers  desires  to  make 
!  a  change.  As  a  writer,  not  flashy,  but  handles 
news  to  please  the  masses.  As  advertising 
I  man,  a  good  salesman  and  copy  writer.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  family  of  four.  Ixicated  at  present 
‘  as  advertising  manager  on  publication  with 
c  circulation.  Address  “Legitimate,”  Box 
’  8-828,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


,  Classified  Manager,  Solicitor 

I  Classified  manager  wishes  position  with  a  pro¬ 
gressive  daily  newspaper  which  realizes  the 
I  importance  and  value  of  classified  advertising 
!  and  understands  the  fact  that  it  must  be  built, 
i.  not  sold.  Thirty -nine  years  old,  married  have 
:  had  6ftcen  years  experience  as  solicitor  and 
i  classified  manager  on  some  of  the  largest  me- 
I  diunis  in  the  country.  If  you  are  interested 
I  in  securing  the  service  of  a  man  who  thor- 
I  oughly  understands  the  fundamentals  of  classi- 
hed,  address  Box  B-826,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
f  lisher. 


Publisher’s  Assistant 

Wanted  a  twelve-hour  day  job  as  puhli.sher’s 
assistant.  Middle  or  South  West  preferred. 
Wire  or  write.  Address  Box  B-841,  care  of 
Fditor  Publisher. 


Mr.  Publisher: 

Do  you  want  a  man  in  charge  of  your  news 
department  who  can  get  out  bright  snappy 
paper  and  at  the  same  time  economize  to  the 
limit  on  white  paper?  A  man  who  has  had 
fifteen  years’  experience  in  every  branch  of 
newspaper  work,  on  metropolitan  papers,  and 
always  made  good.  A  man  who  is  a  tireless 
worker,  loyal  to  the  interests  of  his  paper,  and 
who  insists  on  and  gets  the  same  qualities  in 
the  men  under  him?  If  that  kind  of  a  man, 
who  is  willing  to  prove  his  value,  is  worth 
$3,000  per  year  to  you,  and  you  can  offer  op¬ 
portunities  for  advancement,  write  or  wire. 
.Address  Box  B-831,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Production  Manager 

Experienced  in  handling  planning  department, 
scheduling,  stockrooms,  etc.,  now’  locantcd  in 
Middle  VVest,  desires  to  locate  near  New 
^o^k  City.  Address  Box  B-845,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man  Who  Knows 

bis  business  desires  full  or  part  time  con¬ 
nection.  Executive  experience  covers  scr 
vice  and  promotion,  merchandising,  plan  and 
tniPy,  layout,  typography.  Will  locate  any¬ 
where.  Publication  or  agency  managing 
POTition  preferred.  Address  Box  B-839,  c.are 
ol  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaperman 

Jhe  Purchase  of  the  Quincy  Journal 
(lounded  by  the  late  Hiram  N.  Wheeler)  by 
the  Quincy  VV’hig  is  my  reason  for  st^eking 
J  position.  Have  been  continuously  einployecl 
^  the  Journal  as  reporter,  commercial 
witor,  city  editor  and  for  the  past  eight 
years  as  business  manager.  Prefer  business 
end  or  commercial  writer  on  editorial  end  in 
Jews  or  tra<le  publication.  Address  II.  A. 
*^ey»  713  Sixth  Ave.,  N.,  Quincy,  111. 


Cartoonist  &  Newspa4)er  Writer 

“Pon  photos  and  layouts,  desires  connection 
*^<n  some  live  daily.  Samples  on  request.  F. 
-M.  Callaahan,  513  Mcl.ain  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Position  as  Supt.  or  Foreman  of 
Pfoasroom 

*  man  with  life  experience  in  newspaper 
Color  presses  included.  Past  records 
Address  Box  B-808,  care  of  Editor 

«  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  managership  on  a  live  daily  and 
Sunday  paper — only  salary  and  commission 
or  straight  commission  basis  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Have  had  fourteen  years’  experience 
and  can  furnish  the  best  of  references  as 
character  and  ability.  Southern  newspaper 
preferred.  Address  Circulation  Manager, 
Box  B-816,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

at  present  employed  on  a  good  daily  as  coun¬ 
try  circulation  manager,  wants  iiosition  as 
circulation  manager.  Have  had  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  circulation  work. 
Can  furnish  the  best  of  reference.  Am  31 
years  of  age  and  married.  I  would  prefer  a 
job  somewhere  in  the  .Southwest  or  Pacific 
Coast,  hut  would  consider  any  good  offer. 
•Address  Box  B-852,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

.An  exjiericnced  circulation  man,  29  years  old, 
desires  position  as  circul.ation  manager  on 
afternoon  p.apcr  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
is  a  conscientious  worker.  Is  a  rate  getter 
and  a  circulation  getter.  The  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  furnished.  Address  Box  B-851,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Desires  to  locate  in  city  of  50,000  or  better. 
Eight  years’  exiicrience  on  large  daily.  30 
years  of  age,  married.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references  and  good  reason  for  making 
change.  Address  Box  B-8-18,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Position  as  Foreman  Wanted 

Web  Press  foreman  now  employed,  11  years’ 
expel  ience,  5  years  as  foreman,  <lesires  to 
make  a  change.  Can  give  satisfaction  and 
references.  Address  Box  B-783,  care  of  Etlitor 
&  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Man 

Newspaperman  with  splendid  experience  de¬ 
sires  position  as  business  or  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  preferably  in  Middle  Atlantic  or  New 
England  States.  At  present  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  lusty  daily  in  city  of  fifty  thousand; 
metropolitan  and  small  city  experience;  A 
No.  1  record.  Address  Box  B-836,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  cIs«sification 
twenty-five  cents  per  line.  Cash  with  order. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line. 


Advertising  Solicitor 

Wanted:  Advertising  solicitor  small  city 
daily,  not  far  from  Chicago.  Ability  to 
write  and  sell  copv  !)oth  regular  and  special 
is  necessary.  A  good  opportunity  for  a  young 
man  wlio  wishes  to  develop  under  capable 
sutKjrvision,  but  will  be  allowed  to  show  his 
initative  and  handle  his  prospects  as  he 
deems  licst.  No  inside  details  or  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  to  Ct-irc  for.  Moderate  salary  with 
increase  as  ability  is  demonstrated.  Address 
as  U*  full  details  and  references  to  N.  -\.  T., 
Box  B  8t4,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man  Wanted 

Wanted,  live  wire  advertising  man.  One 
especiallv  goo<l  in  dry  goods  and  clothing 
copy.  Must  he  good  solicitor  with  record 
record  proving  him  to  be  capable  of  grow¬ 
ing  as  fast  as  the  city  and  newspaix?r  which 
are  calling  him  to  an  ideal  city  of  8,0t)0  pop¬ 
ulation  in  the  west.  Address  Box  B-849,  care 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Opportunity 

Opportunity  is  calling  from  the  rich  south¬ 
west.  One  of  the  fastest  growing  dailies  in 
Texas  seeks  a  first-class  news  editor,  an 
advertising  manager  with  “pep”  and  result- 
producing  idea  and  a  circulation  manager 
with  a  record  that  rivals  the  real  ones.  Only 
first-class  men,  big  men  who  hustle  and  keep 
always  ahead  of  the  other  fellow,  nee<l  apply. 
We  are  going  ahead  at  full  speed.  Vou  must 
he  good  to  stand  the  pare.  We  will  pay  for 
results  hut  you  must  give  us  full  details  of 
wliat  you  have  really  accomplished  and  just 
how  much  you  value  your  services.  Address 
Box  B-8.50,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted: 

Experienced  m.in  to  handle  the  subscription 
end  of  daily  newspaper.  Must  he  man  who 
can  proiluce  results  .and  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  systematizing  that  end  of  business 
as  well  as  handling  road  men.  Work  now  is 
such  that  it  will  take  most  of  time  in  office 
for  next  year.  Hood  chance  for  growth.  Ad¬ 
dress  Daily  Tribune,  Hastings,  Nebraska. 


Advertising  Manager  Wanted 

Advertising  manager  of  experience  at  once 
by  a  lea<ling  Indiana  Newspaper.  Address 
Indiana  Newspaper,  Box  B-W7,  care  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Classified  Solicitor  Wanted 

Young  man  as  classified  solicitor,  on  paper 
of  12,Ul)0  circulation  in  Penn.  City.  Woinier- 
ful  oi»p(irtnnity  for  rijzht  party,  as  no  promo¬ 
tion  work  has  ever  been  done  on  classified. 
Address  stating  age,  experience  and  salary 
exVected.  Also  give  reference.  Address 
Box  B-842,  care  of  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Solicitor : 

Solicitor  w’anted  at  once  to  drive  country 
in  automobile  for  daily  circulation.  Only 
experienced,  (live  references.  News-Repub¬ 
lican,  Boone,  Iowa. 


Telegraph  Editor 

Temporary,  perhaps  permanent,  position  for 
telegraph  editor  and  editorial  writer  on  after¬ 
noon  paper  ready  early  July.  Also  stereotyper 
wanted.  Leader-Republican,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


First  Class  Linotype  Operator 

For  an  afternoon  newspaper  operating  under 
open  shop  plan.  Steady  employment.  First- 
class  wages.  Telegraph  collect  for  details  if 
you  are  interested.  Arizona  Gazette,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Advertisements  under  this  classification 
forty  cents  per  line.  Cash  with  order.  Count 
six  words  to  the  line. 


Do  You  Want  a  Real  Newspaper? 

I  have  for  sale  one  of  the  best  equipped 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  East  with  a  fine 
job  printing  plant  attached.  It  is  located  in 
field  ripe  for  daily  and  equipment  is  ample  to 
produce  same.  Machinery  includes  two  lino¬ 
types.  S  and  K,  perfecting  newspaper  press, 
Babcock  cylinder  press,  three  job  presses, 
power  cutter,  stitcher,  perforator,  all  individual 
motors,  loads  of  type,  rule,  cuts.  etc.  Every¬ 
thing  found  in  completely  equipped  plant. 
Newspaper  loaded  with  ads.  Business  $400 
weekly  and  can  be  greatly  increased.  Five- 
year  lease  on  building  at  low  rent.  Have 
daily  paper  in  large  town  or  would  not  think 
of  selling.  Press  $25,000  in  cash  or  bankable 
jiaper.  Save  my  time  if  you  do  not  have  the 
cash.  If  looking  for  a  real  moneymaker  in¬ 
vestigate.  Address  Box  B-832,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


For  Sale  • 

EVENING  PAPER  in  prosperous  Southern 
city,  for  sale;  practic.ally  new  cquiinnent  in¬ 
cluding  mcxlcrn  16  page  press:  will  pay  Jlf/c 
on  investment  this  year;  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  development;  i)lfnty  white  p.aper 
on  contr.ict.  Owner  desires  give  all  time  to 
other  business.  Act  quickly.  Address  J.  J. 
Devine,  Room  618,  103  Park  .\ve..  New  York 
City,  N.,  Y. 


For  Sale 

Best-Paying  weekly  newsjiaper  on  Long 
Isl.-tnd,  unlimited  possibilities  for  expansion; 
complete,  modern,  electrically  eqiiii)i)ed  job 
jiriiiting  plant.  Price  $45,000.  Should  show 
this  profit  in  less  than  two  years.  \Vrite 
F.\RE,  15  Forest  Parkway,  Woe^haven,  N.  Y'. 


O’Malley  Defends  Reporters 

ScR.NNTON,  P:i. — In  a  talk  before  the 
Kiwanis  club  of  this  city  last  week 
Frank  Ward  O'Malley,  magazine  writer, 
and  for  years  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  made  a  plea  for  fair 
play  for  the  newspaper  reporter.  Mr. 
O’Malley  said  that  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  can  always  be  depended  upon  to 
keep  the  confidence  placed  in  him.  Mr. 
O'Malley  al.so  pointed  out  to  the  Ki¬ 
wanis  members  the  tremendous  amount 
of  money  spent  by  the  newspapers  in  an 
effort  to  get  correct  news  reports. 


Want  $20  Raise  in  Winnipeg 

WINNIPEG.  —  The  Winnipeg  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  has  presented  demands 
for  a  new  wage  schedule  of  $55  for  day 
men  and  $60  a  week  for  night  men.  The 
demand  is  an  increase  of  $20  a  week. 


$70,000  or  less  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  one  or  more  news¬ 
paper  properties. 

Locations  in  southeastern 
section  of  the  United  States 
preferred.  Proposition  U. 
K. 

CHARLES  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  FIFTH  AYE.,  N.  T. 


CONSOLIDATION 

Every  newspaper  consolidation  we 
have  effected  in  recent  years  has 
worked  out  greater  strength  and  profit 
than  we  predicted  for  it  in  advance. 

The  need  of  merger  and  combination 
in  the  publishing  field  it  more  urgent 
today  than  ever  before.  Such  negotia¬ 
tions  are  difficult  and  require  long 
years  of  training. 

HARWELL  A  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazlna  Propsrtiea 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


Write  for  our  monthly 

Exchange  Sheet 

giving  complete  listing  and  description 
Ilf  availal.'.e  newspaj  er  properties  and 
iirinting  equipment  both  for  sale  and 
wanted  to  buy.  Property  list  includes 
some  of  the  best  weekly,  semi-weekly 
ami  daily  newsiiapers  in  the  Southern 
field.  Prices  range  from  $850  to 
$o0.000. 

SOUTHERN  PUBUSHERS’ 
EXCHANGE,  INC. 

Newspaper  Properties 
Printing  Equipment 
P.  O.  Box  Richmond 

1597  Virginia 


AUTO  AD  MEN  DEBATE  “GUFF* 


New  York  Ban  on  “Readers”  Causes 

Appointment  of  Probing  Committee 

Detroit. — Advertising  managers,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  automotive  industry  of  De¬ 
troit  and  Toledo,  decided  at  a  meeting 
here  Thursday  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  six  to  “study”  the  attitude  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  toward  automobile 
publicity,  or,  as  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  men  termed  it,  “news.”  Harry  T. 
Gardner  of  the  New  York  City  Dealers’ 
Organization,  discussed  the  situation 
there. 

The  meeting  was  called  as  a  result 
of  the  decision  of  New  York  newspapers 
to  bar  free  publicity  for  auto  concerns. 
The  committee  will  report  back,  recom¬ 
mending  some  action,  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  II)  days  after  the  first  gathering. 
II.  C.  Dart  of  the  Paige  Co.  is  chair¬ 
man. 

It  was  also  decided  at  the  meeting  to 
form  an  advertising  managers’  associa¬ 
tion  to  take  in  all  the  automobile  cen¬ 
ters. 


New  Building  in  Brenham 

I’re.vham,  Tex. — The  Brenham  daily 
and  weekly  Banner-Press  has  begun  the 
erection  of  a  modern  two-story  onilding 
especially  designed  to  house  its  plant. 
The  building  will  he  equipped  with  new 
machinery  and  will  cost  when  completed 
more  than  $30,000. 


Offers  Reward  for  Fraud  Proof 

Seatti.e. — The  Star  has  posted  a  re¬ 
ward  of  $1,000  for  information  that  will 
show  any  criminal  fraud  in  the  sale  of 
the  street  railway  system  by  the  Puget 
Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  city  of  Seattle. 
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PROMOTION  IDEAS  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


Three  hundred  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  conducting  a  Na¬ 
tional  Salesgirls’  Beauty  Contest,  the 
prizes  for  the  national  victor  including 
a  six  weeks’  engagement  at  a  photo¬ 
play  studio  and  six  weeks’  on  the  New 
York  stage  at  a  salary  of  $100  a  week. 

Des  Moines. — The  Capital  recently 
gave  prizes  to  the  schoolgirls  making 
the  most  attractive  gowns,  middies, 
smocks,  etc.,  in  their  regular  school 
domestic  science  work  from  the  fifth 
grade  up  through  the  high  school.  The 
girls  were  then  shown  in  their  gowns 
in  a  style  revue  at  the  Orpheum  Thea¬ 
ter. 

Baltimore. — “The  Baltimore  Market 
— Vol.  1 — High  Lights  and  Vital  Facts,’’ 
a  booklet  of  market  analysis  recently 
issued  by  the  Baltimore  News,  is  bound 
in  permanent  form  and  not  loose-leat, 
as  recently  stated  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  says  Frank  D.  Webb,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  News,  under  whose 
direction  the  work  was  done. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. — The  Jefferson 
City  Capital  News  offered  a  first  prize 
of  $10  and  a  second  prize  of  $5  for  the 
best  answer  to  the  question  “What  does 
Jefferson  City  need  most  of  all?’’ 

Des  Moines. — The  Sunday  Register 
is  offering  each  Sunday  a  prize  of  $50  in 
gold  for  the  best  title  to  a  puzzle  pic¬ 
ture.  A  new  picture,  drawn  by  local 
staff  artists,  is  published  each  week. 

Des  Moines. — A  novel  method  of 
calling  attention  of  its  readers  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  Des  Moines  Sun¬ 
day  paper  printing  Associated  Press 
news  was  adopted  by  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register.  A  prize  of  a  dollar  a 
word — $25  limit — was  offered  to  the 
reader  who  submitted  the  best  answer 
to  the  question,  “Why  is  .Associated 
Press  news  the  backbone  of  a  good 
Sunday  paper?’’ 

St.  Louis. — The  Post-Dispatch  is 
offering  amateur  photographers  $10 
each  for  unusual  pictures  that  may  be 
submitted  and  accepted. 

Des  Moines. — The  Capital  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  pony  to  the  boy  or  girl  coloring 
the  picture  of  the  pony  published  in  last 
Sunday’s  Capital,  nearest  like  the  orig¬ 
inal  drawn  by  the  Capital  artist. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — The  Post  last 
week  instituted  an  aeroplane  delivery, 
shipping  bundles  of  Posts  15  miles  by 
air  to  Westport,  Conn.,  and  putting  the 
jiaper  on  sale  in  Westport  30  minutes 
after  they  left  the  presses.  Moving  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  entire  operation  were  taken, 
covering  each  phase  from  press  run  to 
street  sale. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  announces 
a  renewal  of  its  World’s  Scries  contests, 
formerly  an  annual  event  but  discon¬ 
tinued  during  the  war  and  until  this 
year.  There  will  he  sent  to  the  world’s 
series  of  1920,  with  all  expenses  paid, 
40  Buffalonians  as  guests  of  the  News, 
ten  being  chosen  in  voting  contests  each 
month,  also  two  each  month  from  sur¬ 


rounding  territory  reached  by  the  News. 
Within  the  city  voting  was  solely 
through  coupons  printed  each  day  in 
the  News,  and  in  the  rural  districts 
subscriptions  were  also  counted. 

Pittsburgh.  —  The  Chronicle  Tele¬ 
graph  has  just  awarded  thirty  prizes  to 
boys  in  and  around  Pittsburgh  in  its 
fourth  annual  bird  house  contest.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  bird  houses  and  feeding 
stations  were  entered. 

The  St.  Paul  Daily  News  gave  a  ban¬ 
quet  to  fifty  of  its  carriers  and  news- 
Ixjys  the  evening  of  May  25.  There  were 
speeches,  singing,  monologues,  etc.,  all 
the  entertainers  being  members  of  the 
circulation  department,  some  of  whom 
could  shine  on  the  professional  stage 
should  they  decide  to  abandon  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

PAPER  PRODUCTS  OF  FUTURE 

Discussing  Prospects  for  Print  from 

Bamboo,  Cotton  and  Sugar-Cane 

Boston. — Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boston  Club  of  Printing  House  Crafts¬ 
men,  over  100  men  gathered  .April  23  to 
discuss  the  passing  of  the  era  of  wood 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  exper¬ 
iments  are  being  made  upon  substitutes. 

Stating  that  the  period  of  wood  pulp 
is  estimated  to  last  only  about  seventeen 
years,  John  Stevens  of  the  .Arthur  D. 
Little  Corporation,  said  that  the  era  of 
such  production  really  will  be  a  short 
one  in  retrospect.  lie  stated  briefly 
what  is  being  done  with  bamlioo,  cotton- 
hull  fibre,  eotton  linters  and  sugar-cane 
fibre,  all  of  which  show  remarkable  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  paper-making. 

While  the  paper  mills  are  trying  to 
catch  up  with  production  to  meet  the 
present  demand,  Mr.  Stevens  figures 
that  the  output  of  newsprint  will  not 
be  adequate  before  1922.  He  said  that 
the  increase  for  1919  over  1918  was 
185,000  ^ons,  but  that  for  this  year  it 
will  be  only  about  90,000.  The  predic¬ 
tion  of  a  scarcity  until  1922  he  based 
upon  the  amount  of  mill  building  to¬ 
day,  and  because  manufacturers  of 
paper-making  machinery  are  far  behind 
orders  in  production.  Orders  now  are 
living  taken  which  call  for  delivery  the 
last  of  next  year. 

90-Day  Clause  Favored 

Tlie  -Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
has,  through  its  executive  committee, 
prepared  a  standard  form  of  clause  to 
be  included  in  advertising  contracts  so 
that  the  publi.sher  may  be  permitted  to 
increase  rates  during  the  term  of  con¬ 
tract  upon  ninety  days’  notice. 

Gainesville  Signal  a  Daily 

Gainesville,  Tex. — Tlie  Gainesville 
Signal  has  been  changed  to  a  daily  with 
afternoon  news  service.  The  paper  con¬ 
tinues  under  the  same  management. 


iHitrysltiUe  jSrmotrnt 


WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  INVITE 'YOU 
TO  COME  TO  MARYSVILLE 

BUT 

WE  HAVEN’T  A  HOUSE,  ROOM  OR  STORE  FOR  RENT 

and  not  even  a  room  left  in  the  hotels. 


NEW  CIPHER  PROMISES 
CABLE  ECONOMY 

Three-Letter  Code  System  Invented 
by  Miss  M.  W.  Keegan  May 
Reduce  Cost  One-’Third, 

Experts  Declare 

Seatti.e,  Wash. — An  advance  in  the 
coding  of  cable  messages  that  experts 
declare  marks  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  American  industry,  and  which 
should  prove  of  interest  to  newspapers 
using  the  cable  extensively,  has  been 
.  made  by  a  modest  young  Seattle  woman 
— Miss  Margaret  W.  Keegan,  but  a  few 
years  ago  a  stenographer  taking  dicta¬ 
tion  in  the  offices  of  Frank  Waterhouse 
&  Co.,  pioneer  shipping  firm  of  the 
West,  and  today  on  the  verge  of  interna¬ 
tional  fame. 

Miss  Keegan  has  invented  a  three- 
letter  coding  system  that,  experts  say, 
not  only  reduces  the  expense  on  every 
message  at  least  one-third,  but  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  system  whereby  decoders  of  mes¬ 
sages  are  able  to  instantly  tell  whet’ner 
a  coded  message  has  been  transmitted 
correctly  or  has  been  mutilated  in  trans¬ 
mission. 

All  other  codes  in  general  use  are 
based  on  the  five-letter  cipher.  That  is, 
only  tw'O  ciphers,  expressing  two  phrases, 
can  be  embodied  in  the  one  cable  word 
of  ten  letters.  Under  the  Keegan  sys¬ 
tem  three  distinct  ciphers,  expressing 
three  different  phrases,  can  be  embodied 
in  one  cable  word.  'The  last  or  tenth 
letter  is  used  as  a  check  letter  against 
the  accuracy  of  the  message. 

The  code  about  to  be  issued  contains 
about  50.000  commercial  phrases.  .As 
several  newspaper  wire  services  have 
become  interested  in  the  code  and  made 
inquiry,  the  inventor  plans  on  working 
on  a  “general  conversation’’  code  that 
will  be  useful  to  the  news-gathering  or¬ 
ganizations.  As  the  cable  tolls  of  the 
news  organizations  represent  an  un¬ 
usually  substantial  item  every  month,  the 
achievement  of  the  Seattle  woman  is 
worthy  of  recognition. 

Big  American  firms  and  organizations, 
including  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  and  its  subsidiary  organiza- 


Advertising  Omitted 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  newsprint  paper, 
The  \cw  York  Times  linifts  the  number 
of  pages  in  alt  editions  and  con.scquently 
is  unable  to  accommodate  the  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  offered  for  publication 
in  the  daily  edition.  When  forced  to  omit 
advertising.  The  Times  endeavors  to  he 
fair  to  all  its  advertisers  and  their  for¬ 
bearance  is  asked  during  the  newsprint 
pat>er  emergency. 

Except  for  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday 
editions.  The  Times  does  not  accept  ad¬ 
vertisements  exceeding  four  columns,  or 
one-half  page. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


The  amalgamation  of  the  two  leading 
progressive  Jewish  newspapers  of 
New  York 

THE  DAY 

AND 

THE  WARHEIT 

brings  into  being  the  most  powerful 
advertising  medium  in  the  Jewish  field. 

The  National  Jewish  Daily 


tions,  have  tested  the  code  and  found  it 
of  exceptional  value,  both  on  the  score 
of  efficiency  and  as  a  money  saver. 

For  eight  years  Miss  Keegan  labored 
in  the  collection  of  the  phrases  and  ig 
devising  the  three-letter  system. 


A.  P.  Heads  at  Convention 

The  convention  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press  which  will  go  to  Chicago  from 
New  York  for  the  Republican  conven¬ 
tion,  leaving  tomorrow,  will  include 
Frederick  Roy  Martini  acting  general 
manager;  Jackson  S.  Elliott,  general 
superintendent;  Carl  S.  Brandebury, 
day  news  manager;  Milton  Garges 
chief  of  traffic  department,  and  .Arthur 
S.  Thompson,  secretary  to  the  acting 
general  manager. 


A.  P.  Convention  Meeting  June  18 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  .Associated  Press 
have  advanced  the  date  of  the  June 
meeting  from  the  25th  to  the  18th. 


NEW  YORK 
EVENING 

JOURNAL 

has  the  largest 
circulation  of 
any  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Amer- 


BUFFALO  NEWS 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 

“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper 
that  censors  its  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  Many  of  our  advertiseri 
use  our  columns  exclusively. 
The  above  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why.” 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C 
Foreign  Advertising  Representstivet 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Few  Papers — (if  any) — surpass  the 

TRENTON  thwiitq 

NEW  JERSEY  i 

AS 

A  Food  Medium 

Even  during  the  past  summer  four  food 
pages — and  more — was  the  size  of  oar 
regular  weekly  Thursday  food  festnre- 
a  winner  for  housearives,  retailers  and 
manufacturers. 

Wednesdays  and  Sundays  four  auto  pages 
Tuesday  Music  Page. 

Circulation  %,649.  Member  A.  B.  C 
KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
Marbridge  Bldg.  Lytton  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 


We  can  incroasa  your  buainaas— you 
want  It  increaaad. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clipplnge 
yourself.  But  let  ue  tell  you  bow 
P'-xe  clipping  can  bo  made  a  busineis- 
builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Established  a  (Quarter  of  a  Century 
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The  SOUTH  Wants 


SOUTHERN 

LIST. 

8,500 

10,000 

ALABAMA. 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Birming)iam  Ase-Harald  . 

(H) 

88,168 

.09 

.07 

Birmingliam  Age-Herald  . 

.(8) 

86,427 

.106 

.06 

tBirmingham  Ledger  . 

.(E) 

34,018 

.07 

.07 

■'Birmingham  Newt  . 

.(E) 

45,848 

.10 

.10 

—Kirmlngham  Newt  . 

.(S) 

48,070 

.18 

.U 

tMobile  News-Item  . 

.(E) 

10,186 

.03 

.08 

Mobile  Register  . 

,(M) 

88,186 

.06 

.06 

Mobile  Register  . 

.(S) 

88,810 

.076 

.076 

FLORIDA. 

tJacksonville  Metropolis  . 

.(E) 

18,740 

.05 

.06 

Florida  Timet-Union,  Jacksonville 

(M&S) 

28,986 

.07  (8c  S) 

.07  (8c  S) 

fPalatka  Morning  Post  . 

.(M) 

1,450 

.0128 

.0188 

tPensacola  Journal  . 

.(M) 

6,486 

.086 

.086 

tPensacola  Journal  . 

.(8) 

7,900 

.025 

.026 

Pensacola  Newt  . 

.(E) 

6,658 

.03 

.08 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta  Georgian  . 

.(E) 

39,483 

.10 

.10 

Atlanta  Sunday.  American _ 

.(S) 

94,811 

.15 

'.16 

Augusta  Chronicle  . 

.(M)  ) 

Augusta  Chronicle  . 

.(S)  ( 

,085 

Augusta  Herald  . 

.(E) 

13,686 

.04 

.(M 

Augusta  Herald  . 

.(8) 

9,776 

.04 

.04 

•Columbus  Ledger  . (E&S) 

7,908 

.08 

.08 

Macon  Telegraph  . 

.(M) 

19,009 

.06 

.06 

Macon  Telegraph  . 

•  (8) 

19,009 

.06 

.06 

Savannah  News  . (MAS) 

20,979 

.056 

.06 

tSavannah  Press  . 

.(E) 

15,867 

.04 

.04 

KENTUCKY. 

•Louisville  Herald  . 

.(M) 

48,716 

.09 

.09 

•Louisville  Herald  . 

,.(8) 

68,608 

.09 

.09 

Paducah  News  Democrat . 

.(M) 

6,854 

.0858 

.08146 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans  Times-Ploayune. 

.(M) 

76,171 

.16 

.16 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune . . 

..(8) 

98,860 

.18 

.18 

New  Orleans  Daily  States.... 

.(E) 

41,875  ) 

New  Orleans  Daily  States . 

.(8) 

41,876  f 

>08 

New  Orleans  Item  . 

.(E) 

68,680 

.18 

.18 

New  Orleans  Item . . 

..(8) 

84,717 

.16 

.16 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Asheville  Citisen  . 

.(M) 

18,098 

.04 

.04 

Asheville  Citisen  . -  . . 

..(8) 

10,069 

.04 

.04 

•Asheville  Times  . 

,.(E) 

7,886 

.086 

.08 

Charlotte  Newt-Chronicle  . . .  (EAS) 

10,849 

.04 

.08 

Charlotte  Observer  . 

.(M) 

18,488 

.065 

.04 

Charlotte  Observer  . 

..(8) 

80,448 

.06 

.06 

Durham  Sun  . 

..(E) 

6,197 

.08 

.086 

Greensboro  Daily  Newt . 

.(M) 

16,889 

.06 

.06 

Greensboro  Daily  News . 

..(8) 

28,166 

.07 

.06 

fGreensboro  Record  . 

..(E) 

8,000 

.086 

.086 

tRaleigh  News  and  Observer. 

.(K) 

88,878 

.06 

.04 

tRaleigh  Newt  and  Observer. 

..(8) 

28,810 

.06 

.04 

Wilmington  Dispatch  . . 

..(E) 

4,146 

.08 

.08 

Wilmington  Dispatch  . 

..(8) 

4,040 

.08 

.08 

tWinston-Salem  Journal  ....  (MAS) 

6,868 

.086 

.08 

•Winston-Salem  Sentinel  . . . . . 

..(E) 

9,408 

.04 

.04 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Anderson  Mall  . 

..(E) 

4,886 

.08 

.08 

Charleston  American  . 

.(M) 

10,701  ) 

Charleston  American  . 

..(8) 

12,486  I 

.08 

Columbia  Record  . 

..(E) 

18,086  ) 

Columbia  Record  . 

..(8) 

18,187 

(  o* 

.08 

Columbia  State  . 

.(M) 

88,620) 

Columbia  State  . 

..(8) 

84,700  j 

^  >06 

Greenville  Newt  . (MAS) 

9,586 

.045 

.04 

Greenwood  Index-Journal  .... 

..(E) 

4,286 

.086 

.086 

fSpartanbnrg  Journal  A  Carolina 

1 

Spartan  . 

..(E) 

8,968 

1  04 

tSpartanburg  Herald  . . 

..(M) 

4,416 

fSpartanbnrg  Herald  . 

..(S) 

6,868 J 

I 

TENNESSEE, 

•Chattanooga  News  . 

..(E) 

17,860 

.06 

.06 

Chattanooga  Times . 

..(3) 

84,600 

)  ft-r 

- 

Chattanooga  Times  . 

..(8) 

28,148 

.Ui 

K-ozville  Sentinel  . 

..(E) 

81,008 

.06 

.06 

••Knoxville  Journal-Tribune 

..(M)  ) 

AA 

aa 

••Knoxville  Journal-Tribune  . 

..(8)  ( 

.W 

.0# 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

..(M) 

81.186 

.16 

.16 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

...(B)  116,488 

.U 

.u 

••Nashville  Banner . 

..(E) 

J  .07 

.07 

••Nashville  Banner  . 

..(S) 

J 

t  .08 

.08 

Nashville  Tennessean  . 

..(M) 

29,607 

1 

Nashville  Tennessean  . 

..(E) 

16,448  V  .08 

.08 

Nashville  Tennessean  . 

...(S) 

89,486 

J 

YIBOINIA. 

tBriitol  Herald  Conrler  ....(lUkS)  16,818 

DanriUe  Reciater  and  Bee.. (HAS)  9.787 
Hewport  Newi  Timee-Herald. . .  (E)  8,788) 

Newport  Newt  Daily  Preu..(S*M)  6,468  ( 

Norfolk  Eedcer  DUpatoh . (E)  86,880 

Roanoke  Timet  . (ItM)  88,864) 

Roanoke  World-Newt  . (E)  10,849  ) 


GoTemment  Btatemantt,  April  Itt,  1980. 

•A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  Itt  1980. 
tGoTemment  Btatementt,  October  lot,  1919. 
**A.  B,  0.  Report,  October  let,  1919. 
tlaclndee  Brlatel,  Tenn. 


BRANDED 

goods  from  outside 
BUT— 


the  seller  should  tell  what 
they  are  and  WHO  MAKES 
THEM  in  the  daily  news¬ 


papers 


Anybody  can  put  a  handsome,  alluring  label 
on  an  article,  a  coaxing  bit  of  color  and  talk 
that  arrests  attention  and  invites  purchase. 
He  can  give  thin  quality  and  a  short  price  and  distribute  car 
lots — maybe — ONCE  and  then  get  a  new  label! 

Newspaper  advertising  in  the  South  is  protection  to  the  public 
and  to  the  maker;  thereby  he  can  circulate  his  claims  to  merit 
.over  his  otvn  name. 

IF  HE  KEEPS  HIS  PRINTED  WORD  WITH  HIS 
GOODS  the  SOUTH  will  be  HIS,  for  Southern  trade  is 
the  trade  that  sticks! 

There  can  be  no  accumulative  good  will  for  a 
masquerader,  but  the  manufacturer  who  dares 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public,  suid  signs 
his  name  to  it  in  the  daily  newspapers,  proves 
bis  own  worth. 


Give  Us  Branded  Goods! 


To  Newspaper  Publishers 
Without  Print  Paper  Supply 

In  accordance  with  my  own  conception  of  the  best  means  of  providing  almost  immediate 
supply  of  print  paper  to  the  smaller  newspapers  without  supply  or  in  the  open  market  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  I  have  developed  two  plans  for  consideration  and  possible 
action. 


PLAN  No.  1.  • 

To  Buy  a  Mill  and  Assure  Supply  At  Cost  Plus  Expense  of  Supervision. 


Under  this  program  I  am  effered  a  mill 
capable  of  producing  30  to  35  tons  a  day.  The 
mill  is  now  in  operation.  It  has  sufficient 
timber  to  keep  it  going  indefinitely.  Its  prod¬ 
uct  is  available  immediately  after  the  purchase 
is  made.  It  is  estimated  that  an  investment 
of  $200  per  ton  used  in  one  year  will  buy  the 
mill  and  timber  rights  and  insure  paper  supply 
at  cost. 

A  newspaper  requiring  100  tons  for  the 


year  would  have  to  subscribe  and  pay  $20,000 
toward  the  purchase,  and  then  would  get 
its  paper  at  cost.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  or 
two  years  at  the  outside,  the  amount  invested 
in  partial  mill  ownership  would  be  less  than 
the  difference  in  price  paid  to  speculators  and 
jobbers  in  print  paper. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  would 
provide  an  excellent  investment,  the  plan  would 
take  just  so  much  tonnage  off  the  spot  market. 


PLAN  No.  2. 


To  Buy  Bonds  in  a  Thoroughly  Efficient  Paper  Company  on  Assurance  of  Supply  at 

Best  Market  Prices. 


Under  this  plan,  each  small  newspaper 
requiring  tonnage  would  be  asked  to  subscribe 
and  pay  .for,  at  approximately  $100  a  ton,  the 
tonnage  used  in  one  year,  in  consideration  of 
a  contract  providing  for  assured  supply  for  ten 
years  at  t^e  best  market  price  quoted  any  cus¬ 


tomers  (Canadian  Export  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
price). ' 

Paper  under  this  plan  to  the  extent  of 
80  tons  a  day  can  be  secured  for  shipment  com¬ 
mencing  in  September,  1920,  if  proposals  to 
me  are  confirmed. 


If  interested  in  either  plan,  write  or  wire  me  your  authority  to  go  forward  for  the  tonnage 
you  require. 

In  case  either  plan  is  made  effective,  there  will  be  no  charge  for  my  services,  except  for 
actual  expenses,  legal  fees,  investigations,  etc.,  which  I  will  hold  down  to  the  minimum. 

The  mills  are  well  located  for  average  supply  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

If  greater  tonnage  is  required  than  above  specified,  I  have  other  offers  before  me  which 
may  develop  an  additional  30,000  tons  per  year. 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher^ 

New  York  Globe. 

New  York  City. 


Jime  4, 1920. 


